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PREFACE 


The idea of writing about purveyance was suggested 
to me by Professor Conyers Read. The study began as 
an investigation of purveyors and their alleged wrong- 
doing, but was gradually enlarged to include a descrip- 
tion of compounding for supplies, a newer method of 
provisioning the royal household which evolved in the 
late Tudor period. 

In searching for material I was fortunate in being 
permitted to consult many of the great manuscript col- 
lections of England. I should like to express my grati- 
tude to the Duke of Buccleuch, the late Duke of Rut- 
land, the Marquis of Salisbury, Lord Sackville, and 
Lord Montagu of Beaulieu, who kindly allowed me to 
study family papers in their possession. I should also 
like to acknowledge the unfailing courtesy and consid- 
eration of the officials and staff of the Public Record 
Office, the British Museum, the Grocers’ Company of 
London, the Northamptonshire Record Society, the 
Huntington Library in California, and the Library of 
Bryn Mawr College. 

In finding my way through manuscript’ material I 
have received friendly help and advice more often than 
I can record. My special thanks are due to Miss Joan 
Wake, honorary secretary and custodian of the North- 


amptonshire Record Society, who used her good offices 
to enable me to consult important documents; to Pro- 
fessor J. E. Neale who generously gave me references 
to manuscript material; to Dr. Godfrey Davies and 
Margaret Gay Davies who shared with me the findings 
of their studies; to Professor Bertha Putnam, Profes- 
sor E. F. Gay, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Mr. A. L. 
Rowse, Miss D. M. Brodie, and Miss M. K. Dale, all 
of whom gave me valuable assistance . 

Finally to Professor H. L. Gray of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege and to Professor Conyers Read of the University 
of Pennsylvania I owe a debt of gratitude difficult to 
describe and impossible to repay. Since I have been 
working on this study I have had occasion to consult 
them frequently. Both have read and criticized the 
manuscript and helped in innumerable ways. What- 
ever merit this study may have I owe to their unceas- 
ing encouragement. 

In quoting from manuscripts I have modernized spell- 
ing and punctuation. Because of the war I have not 
been able to return to original sources to check quota- 
tions and tables. 


ALLEGRA WoopworRTH 


ABBREVIATIONS 


B.M., Add. MSS.—British Museum, Additional Manu- 
scripts. 

Cal.—Calendar. 

_ El. MSS.—Ellesmere Manuscripts. 

Harl. MSS.—Harleian Manuscripts. 

Lansd. MSS.—Lansdowne Manuscripts. 


L.S.—Lord Steward. 

L.T.R.—Lord Treasurer's Remembrancer. 
P.R.O.—Public Record Office. 

O.R.—Queen’s Remembrancer. 
S.P.Dom.Eliz.—State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


From at least one point of view Elizabeth's ministers 
might have regarded her failure to marry as a blessing. 
Her court was cheaper to run. Though it should not 
be assumed that the councillors of state took such a nar- 
row view of the question of the queen's marriage, at 
times even they may have been grateful that she had no 
immediate family. They found it difficult enough to 
pay the bills for one royal household and must have 
counted it their good fortune that they were not obliged 
to finance separate establishments for a royal consort 
and an heir to the throne. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century the tra- 
ditional system of provisioning the court was in danger 
of breaking down. On the one hand, there was increas- 
ing popular dissatisfaction with the method of procur- 
ing goods by purveyance; on the other, prices were ris- 
ing and revenues which had been considered adequate 


to supply the court fell far short of need. In meeting 


the emergency Elizabeth's ministers provided a remedy 
which, though temporarily effective, was in no sense a 
lasting: solution of the problem of supply. The time 
had not yet come when Englishmen were ready to ac- 
knowledge that the monarch could no longer “live of 
his own” but had to ask parliament for money to sup- 
port the court. Lord Burghley was determined to save 
Elizabeth from the ignominy of placing herself at the 
mercy of parliament. Therefore, instead of entering 
upon a bold program of reform which might have led to 
a radical change in financial policy, he limited himself 
to the specific problem of tiding the court over a diffi- 
cult period. He adopted the expedient of compounding 
for goods which formerly had been taken by purvey- 
ance. The composition contracts which he proposed 
stipulated that merchants and farmers who formerly 
had goods taken from them by purveyors should hence- 
forth sell to the court a specified quantity of goods at 
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fixed prices. Merchants and farmers liked the new 
system because it afforded them protection from the 
purveyors. Lord Burghley liked it because it insured 
fixed costs during a period of price inflation. Whereas 
at the opening of Elizabeth’s reign virtually all pro- 
visions for the household were procured by the obsolete 
method of purveyance, at the close of the reign practi- 
cally everything was furnished by contract. 

In order to make household revenues suffice it was 
necessary not only to find cheaper ways of buying sup- 
plies but also to regulate the quantity of goods con- 
sumed. Limitation upon expenditure at court, how- 
ever, could be brought about only with the queen's help. 
Time was needed to convince her that it was necessary 
to economize in her household. To be sure, shortly 
after her accession she had given consent to a series of 
regulations which, if observed, would have established a 
frugal administration at court. From the beginning, 
however, she made it clear that she would disregard 
these rules whenever she wished. Where, if not in her 
own house, could she do as she liked? If she preferred 
to appoint to the chief household posts men more con- 
spicuous for courtly grace than for administrative abil- 
ity, she considered that her privilege and would not 
admit the right of parliament or any councillor to dic- 
tate to her. Sometimes, however, she could be made 
to admit that extravagance had to be curbed. On four 
separate occasions she authorized the overhauling of her 
household. At such times she promised to abide by the 
allowances set for her, to restrict the size of her retinue, 
and to discharge minor officials caught red-handed in 
pilfering, graft, or petty theft. She refused, however, 
to submit to certain indignities: she would not part with 
her favorites in spite of incontrovertible proof of their 
incompetence ; nor would she give up her progresses in 
spite of the heavy cost of these expeditions. The minis- 
ters knew that they could count on very little sustained 
cooperation from the queen. Their realization that the 
lavishness of the court could not be permanently con- 
trolled made them redouble their efforts to introduce 
composition agreements. 

Purveyance which was the traditional method of sup- 
plying the court was as outmoded as it was unpopular. 
It was based upon the right of the crown to compel sub- 
jects to sell at a discount. From time immemorial the 
monarch had expected the people living near the palace 
to provide him with food and drink. At first he prob- 
ably received supplies as gifts, but later made a token 
payment, not more than a fraction of the market price. 
To procure goods he sent out purveyors who behaved 
insolently and aroused hatred and resentment among 
the people. Consequently throughout the centuries the 
monarch had been forced periodically to consent to 
statutes regulating the conduct of purveyors. But the 
laws were seldom enforced. oe 

In the middle of the sixteenth century purveyors 
were still regarded as a scourge, and in Elizabeth's reign 
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parliament tried on more than one occasion to place ad- 
ditional limitations upon them. From the time of the 
first parliamentary outburst against purveyors in 1563 
to the last in 1589 Lord Burghley made it clear that the 
queen would not consent to a statute imposing further 
restrictions upon them. The reason for such refusal is 
not difficult to understand. ll statutes on the subject 
of purveyance had been designed from one point of 
view, the protection of the subject in the enjoyment of 
his property. But each restriction, admirable as it was 
for the people, made the task of supplying the court 
increasingly difficult. Accordingly Elizabeth and her 
ministers withstood every attempt by parliament to en- 
act legislation on purveyance. They were too wise, 
however, to ignore popular complaint and offered a 
substitute measure, an invitation to compound. They 
promised that purveyors would be withdrawn from 
every county which signed a composition agreement 
with the household. 

The chief advocate of the plan to bring the country 
under a system of composition agreements was Lord 
Burghley. In adopting this program of reform he was 
not embarking upon a new and untried experiment but 
was merely adjusting familiar procedure to current 
needs. Composition agreements had been long in use 
in the household. During the reign of Edward I alien 
wine merchants had compounded with the king in order 
to be exempt from purveyance. Henry VIII com- 
pounded with Iceland fishermen and both Edward VI 
and Mary signed composition contracts with a few 
shires. Lord Burghley, therefore, had at his disposal 
a well-tested household device. His merit lies not in 
evolving the plan, but in recognizing that it could be 
applied on a wide scale. 

In sponsoring composition agreements Lord Burgh- 
ley not only showed his preference for conservative 
procedure but also gave proof of his understanding of 
current economic trends. In a period when the pur- 
chasing power of money was shrinking he was astute 
enough to perceive the risk involved in letting the crown 
surrender the right to take goods, even if in exchange 
parliament were to promise a generous appropriation 
for the household. He refused to release the queen's 
subjects from the obligation to furnish commodities. 
He was willing, however, to substitute a different sys- 
tem of collecting them. Instead of sending out pur- 
veyors to buy at a discount he offered merchants and 
farmers the opportunity of contracting for provisions at 
fixed prices. Thus he found a means of procuring sup- 
plies, and, what is more, at prices which the queen 
could afford to pay. 

Throughout Elizabeth’s reign the government was 
committed to the policy of compounding for household 
supplies. Whenever there was a crisis in the ad- 
ministration or finances of the household and whenever 
there was protest against purveyance in parliament the 
government seized the opportunity to press the program 
of compounding. In the sixties compounding made 
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little headway, but in the following decade there was 
definite progress. By 1580 Lord Burghley had brought 
at least fifteen shires under the new arrangement. But 
the greatest gains came after 1589 when there was a 
major parliamentary crisis on purveyance. As a result 
Elizabeth asked Lord Burghley and several other privy 


, councillors to serve as “lords in commission for house- 


hold causes” with full authority to overhaul the ad- 
ministration and supply of the household. Through 
the efforts of this commission the program of com- 
pounding was finally carried out. By 1597 practically 
every shire of the realm and every group of merchants 
importing goods used by the queen had been com- 
pelled to sign composition agreements with the house- 
hold. 

Composition agreements may be divided into two 
groups, those made with the counties for country staples 
and those made with the tradesmen for imported wares 
and some domestic products. Contracts in the first 
group were by far the more important since they took 
care of the bulk of household supplies—meat, poultry, 
wheat, and oats—and were the means of restoring some 
measure of contentment in the rural districts, where 
there had been most resentment against purveyors. 
Lord Burghley gave his special attention to these com- 
positions and on more than one occasion assisted in 
drawing them up. 

Contracts with the city merchants, while the source of 
relatively less saving, were nevertheless of considerable 
value. By means of these agreements the household 
procured imported wares at discount prices. The story 
of compounding with the merchants does not emerge 
so clearly as does that of negotiations with the counties. 
For one reason, the evidence is much more fragmentary. 
For another, the policy of compounding with the mer: 
chants was adopted fairly late in the reign. Further. 
not all merchants could be asked to compound since 
there were some who handled goods not subject to 
purveyance. Brewers of beer and ale, to mention one 
example, because they dealt in the “product of man's 
manufacture” could not be asked to sign a composition 
agreement. But whenever possible the government 
signed contracts with the merchants and thus procured 
supplies at advantageous prices. 

Although by the close of Elizabeth's reign the major 
part of household provisions had been contracted for 
under composition agreements, it must not be assumed 
that the hated tribe of purveyors had become extinct. 
The court still retained a number in its employ to pur- 
chase commodities for which satisfactory compositions 
could not be made. Purveyors were retained to buy 
food for the queen’s own table since farmers could not 
be expected to compound for rare wildfowl and other 
delicacies. Purveyors were also employed when the 
queen set out on progress. Thus, long after the Sys- 
tem of contracting had been firmly established pur- 
veyors might still be seen throughout the realm. They 


. 


were, however, less numerous than they had been when 
Elizabeth came to power and there was less cause to 
complain of their insolence and wrong-doing. 

By the time that Elizabeth died the system of supply- 
ing the household had been established on a satisfac- 
tory working basis. After James I ascended the throne. 
however, new problems arose. The most serious cause 
of concern was the greatly increased demand for sup- 
plies. Then, if not before. the councillors could see 
how simple had been their task under Elizabeth. Un- 
der James they had to provide for three establishments. 
one for the king, one for the queen, and one for the 
crown prince. Contracts designed to take care of the 
needs of Elizabeth's court were no longer adequate. 
Nevertheless the officers of the household planned to 
make no change in the method of procuring supplies. 
Before trying to revise the composition agreements the 
king’s advisers hastened to confirm those already in 
existence. Letters patent were sent to all counties in 
composition informing them that. their contracts had 
not been terminated by the death of Elizabeth, 


Students have known for some time that composition 
agreements were signed in Elizabeth's reign; but no 
one has told the full story of compounding or explained 
why the government adopted it as a long-term policy. 
By using composition agreements the government found 
4 Way of appeasing parliament. of controlling the cost 
of supplies, and of establishing better order in the 
queen’s household. Compounding was a clearly con- 
ceived government policy. Furthermore, it was practi- 
cally forced upon farmers and traders who handled 
goods needed by the royal household. 

The story of compounding is interesting, moreover, 
because of the evidence which it furnishes about gov- 
ernment procedure. Elizabeth's ministers had many 
Ways of evading parliament’s demand for legislation. 
One of the most characteristic, especially at the end of 
the reign, was the creation of a royal commission to 
deal with the causes of dissatisfaction. Thus, when the 
commons persisted in asking for a statute on purvey- 
ance, the queen set up a commission authorized to act 
on all matters concerning the household. Nothing 
came of the request for a statute, but the royal commis- 
sion offered to compound with any of the queen’s sub- 
jects who wanted protection from the purveyors. 

The story of compounding is also interesting because 
it adds further proof of the degree to which the govern- 
ment depended upon local officials to carry out its poli- 
cies. In the case of composition contracts, as in so 
many other matters of government business, the justices 
of the peace were expected to take full charge. When 
a county entered into composition the justices had to 
buy the supplies, send them up to court, and distribute 
the charges throughout the community. These duties 
required long hours of planning and hard work. In 
fact it is difficult to see how the government could have 
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proceeded with the policy of compounding if the jus- 
tices of the peace had not been willing to supervise the 
details of local administration. 

The following study is primarily a discussion of the 
method of supplying the queen’s household. First, it 
is necessary to consider the administrative set-up of the 
household—the countinghouse, the kitchens, and the 
storehouses—and to attempt to answer such questions 
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as where did the food and drink come from? how much 
did it cost? how much was needed? It is also perti- 
nent to consider the problem of popular unrest and the 
complaints made in parliament against purveyance. 
The main emphasis of the study, however, is upon the 
analysis and description of purveyance and the modifi- 
cation which came in the system of supply as a result of 
the policy of compounding. 


I. THE HOUSEHOLD OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


Of necessity the royal household was an elaborate 
and costly establishment. Though primarily the resi- 
dence of the queen, it was also the place where officers 
of state assembled and where much of the public busi- 
ness of the realm was transacted. Therefore, regard- 
less of how little money might be available, the court 
had to be maintained on a lavish scale. Ambassadors 
and foreign’ visitors inevitably judged a country by the 
distinction of the court. Paul Hentzner, for example, 
a traveller who came to England at the close of the six- 
teenth century, derived no small part of his impression 
of the greatness of England from what he saw of ihe 
way in which the sovereign lived. With evident won- 
der he described the wealth and display at court and 
recorded in detail the stately ritual that accompanied 
such a routine matter as the setting up of the royal 
table. He told’ how at mealtime twelve trumpets and 
two kettle drums made the hall ring for half an hour, 
how first 
a gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along with 
him another who had a table cloth, which after they had 
both kneeled three times with utmost veneration, he spread 
upon the table, and after kneeling again they both retired. 
Then came two others, one with the rod again, the other 
with the salt-cellar, a plate, and bread: when they kneeled 
as the others had done and placed what was brought upon 
the table, they too retired with the same ceremonies per- 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarried lady (we 
were told she was a countess) and along with her a mar- 
ried one bearing a tasting knife; the former was dressed in 
white silk who when she had prostrated herself three times 
in most graceful manner approached the table and rubbed 


the plates with bread and salt with as much awe as if the 
queen had been present. 


Hentzner next described the ceremony of tasting. 
He watched while twenty-four “dishes” of food were 
brought in on gilt plates and while each was sampled 
by a yeoman of the guard before being carried off by 
a number of “unmarried ladies who with, particular 
solemnity lifted the meat off the table and conveyed it 
into the queen’s inner and most private chamber.” 
The queen for her part. liked an elaborate establish- 
ment. She enjoyed a multitude about her, bustle and 
commotion and a sense of things happening. She liked 
the excitement of people coming and going, the arrival 
of ambassadors and suitors, the return of travellers with 
tales of world voyages. She did not object to the pres- 
ence of beggars, stragglers, and pensioners waiting at 
the court gate for left-overs from the royal kitchens. 
By instinct she delighted in crowds. She would have 





1 Hentzner, P., 4 Journey mto England in 1598, 51, Straw- 
berry Hill Press, 1757. 
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hated to live in sombre dignity remote from her people 
and devoting her time to supervising an efficient and 
smoothly run household. But in spite of: her social 
gifts and dramatic imagination Elizabeth could never 
build up a court to her liking. She was always being 
reminded that the funds at her disposal were limited and 
that, no matter how much she could count on the loyalty 
of her subjects, they expected her to live within her 
means from the income of the royal estates and not to 
ask for supplementary contributions. 

Naturally some one had to preserve the balance be- 
tween the queen’s tendency to extravagance and the 
limited funds available. The queen herself would do 
nothing. Therefore the responsibility fell upon Lord 
Burghley, who constantly tried to check expenditures. 
Particularly he reminded the master of the horse and 
the lord chamberlain, whose departments regularly ex- 
ceeded their allowances, that the stable and chamber 
had to be run more economically. The lord chamber- 
lain perhaps more than any other official of the court 
had it in his power to curb expenses. As master of 
ceremonies he exercised control over entertainments, 
planning all pageants and revels. Whatever he needed 
in the way of supplies he ordered from the “household 
below stairs,” or the lord steward’s department. This 
section of the court was comparatively humdrum with 
its bookkeeping, buying, and storing; but everything 
that happened above stairs was dependent at least in 
part upon the smooth functioning of the household be- 
low stairs. 


THE HOUSEHOLD BELOW STAIRS 


The household below stairs was the domus providen- 
tiae,” that is, the department concerned with procuring 
supplies. Its agents were responsible for the food, 
drink, fuel, and lighting of the court. They arranged 
for the storing of provisions and supervised the prepa- 
ration of food. More than twenty offices were required 
for the functioning of the lord steward’s department, 
nine to take charge of buying, the rest for storing and 
preparing the food. The purchasing agencies were: 
the bakehouse for wheat; the cellar for wine; the but- 
tery for beer and ale; the spicery for spices, wax, and 
fruits; the acatry for meat, fish, and salt; the poultry 
for lamb, fowl, butter, and eggs; the scullery for char- 
coal; the woodyard for wood and rushes; and the “cart- 
takers” for commandeering carts. Other offices were 
concerned with the preparation of food: the kitchen 
with general cooking the boilinghouse with boiling 
meat; the scaldinghouse with dressing poultry; the 
bakehouse with baking bread; and the pastry with pre- 


2 Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, Household Ordinances, 55. 
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paring bakemeats. Still other departments took charge 
of distribution: the larder provided storage space for 
acatry products; the pantry issued bread; the chandlery, 
the wafery, and the confectionery supplied candles, 
wafers, and fruits respectively ; the ewery and laundry 
took charge of table cloths and other linen.* 
THE BOARD OF GREENCLOTH 

The immediate control of these numerous offices was 
vested in a group of officers known as the board of 
greencloth. The name, as may be readily supposed, is 
derived from the covering of the table where trans- 
actions were carried out. The members of the board 
were the three chief officers of the household known 
as the whitestaves, 1. e., the lord steward, the treasurer, 
and the comptroller ; and the minor officers, the cofferer, 
the clerks of the greencloth, and the clerks comptroller. 
The higher officers were usually so preoccupied with 
matters of state that they devoted but a small part of 
their time to the greencloth. The actual work was 
therefore done by the humbler members who sat daily 
in the countinglrouse. 

The authority of the board is described in the Liber 
Niger Domus Regis Edwardi IV ,* 
At the greencloth is always represented the king’s power 
touching the matters of his household. This office beareth 
arms, ...a field of green, a key, and a rod of silver 
saultre, signifying that this office may close, open, and 
punish other offices bearing marks from hence. 
The members of the greencloth directed the purchase 
of all supplies. They prepared weekly estimates of the 
amount of provisions needed and sent out the purvey- 
ors accordingly.° They received the accounts from the 
separate household offices and compiled the annual re- 
port required at the exchequer. They enjoyed juris- 
diction over all servants in the household from the low- 
liest child in the kitchen to the most respected serjeant 
or clerk, and had the power to dismiss, imprison, and 
withhold promotion.’ Moreover their authority ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the household. They could 
negotiate with representatives of the counties and enter 
into contracts for the supply of provisions. If difficul- 
ties arose over the carrying out of the terms of these 
agreements, the board could summon individuals to ap- 
pear at the countinghouse and explain why they ob- 
structed the collection of supplies. At such times the 
greencloth was referred to as a high prerogative court.’ 


THE LORD STEWARD 


If the lord steward chose to preside over the board of 
greencloth, his power was practically absolute. From 


8 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 281-298. 

4 Household Ordinances, 63. 

5 Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordinances, 138; Newton, 
A. P., Reforms in the Royal Household, Tudor Studies, 1924. 

® Board of Greencloth Records I, passim; examination of serv- 
ants at the board of greencloth, 1586, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 101. 

7°The high court of her Majesty’s greencloth” is the term 
used in 1589 (Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 50); see p. 23, below. 
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the time of the earliest recorded ordinances of the 
household the lord steward had been a personage of 
great importance entitled to the rank of earl, permitted 
to keep seven persons at court, and empowered to rule 
over the “secondary estate” under the king.* At the 
end of Elizabeth’s reign he was described as ° 

sovereign of the household. He hath the charge and gov- 
ernment of the whole household. ... He is to be coun- 
selled and assisted by the treasurer, comptroller, and the 


rest of the officers of the board, but is full and absolute of 
himself for the appointment of anything. 


During Elizabeth’s reign only once did the lord 
steward take an active part in the direction of house- 
hold affairs. This was for a brief period in 1587 
and 1588. There seem even to have been fairly long 
intervals during which the office was in abeyance. 
Whenever parliament was in session, however, a lord 
steward was needed to preside over the lords’ table 
at mealtime.’® Elizabeth's first three lords steward, 
Henry, Earl of Arundel (1558-1564), William, Earl 
of Pembroke (1567-1570), Edward, Earl of Lincoln 
(1581-1584), probably considered it their major obli- 
gation to preside at table. Robert, Earl of Leicester 
(1585-1588), on the other hand, became more than a 
nominal head of the lord steward’s department. He 
took an active part in the deliberations of the board of 
greencloth and seems to have been interested in reor- 
ganizing certain household offices. His attention, how- 
ever, was diverted by the national crisis in 1588, when 
he abandoned his program of reform in order to direct 
the defence of the realm. His two successors, Henry, 
Earl of Derby (1588-1593) and Charles, Earl of Not- 
tingham (1597-1615) '! took little part in household 
affairs. 

The responsibilities which Elizabeth's various lords 
steward might have been expected to assume fell upon 
William Cecil, Lord Burghley. For fourteen years as 
principal secretary and for twenty-six years as lord 
treasurer he watched over every detail of household 
management, directing reform and checking superfluous 
expenditure. Although he held no official position in 
the household, he actually performed the duties of a 
lord steward.** 


THE TREASURER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


The treasurer of the household was second in dignity 
and authority. He was always referred to as “Mr. 
Treasurer” in contradistinction to the lord treasurer, 
the chief financial officer of the realm. By ancient 


8 Ordinances 33 Hen. VI, Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, 
Household Ordinances, 16, 55. 

9 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 281. 

10 Chambers, E. K., The Eliz. Stage, I: 35. 

11 From 1593 to 1597 the post was left vacant as a measure of 
economy (Lansd. MSS. 69, no. 4): 

12 How closely Burghley followed household matters may be 
seen from the many annotations which he made on documents 
relating to household matters. 

In July, 1572, Burghley became lord treasurer. 
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tradition the treasurer was accorded the status of baron, 
entitled to keep five servants, authorized to oversee all 
household departments, and responsible that “purvey- 
ances were truly purveyed.”?* At the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign it was recorded that ' 

he and Mr. Comptroller (there being no lord steward) have 
the government of the whole household and placing of all 
her Majesty’s servants. They are likewise to be counselled 
and assisted by the officers of the board; but they two to- 
gether are absolute of themselves. 


Whenever Elizabeth's Mr. Treasurer is mentioned 
the reader inevitably thinks of Sir Francis Knollys, 
“the noble English Nestor” ** who held the post for 
twenty-six years (1570-1596). His predecessors, Sir 
Thomas Cheyne (1558-1559) and Sir Thomas Parry 
(1559-1570), probably did good work; but practically 
no records survive telling of their activities in the house- 
hold. There is, on the contrary, no dearth of evidence 
about Sir Francis Knollys. He regarded his office as 
a sinecure and willingly delegated his authority to sub- 
ordinates. He was, of course, a person of great impor- 
tance in his own right. Closely related to the queen 
he was one of the chief privy councillors. He was a 
member of parliament '*® and was often entrusted with 
important missions. His preoccupation with matters 
of state may perhaps explain his negligence in house- 
hold matters. He tolerated petty graft; dishonesty 
went unchecked and provisions were wasted. Ulti- 
mately mismanagement brought a crisis in the house- 
hold. Then the queen, though unwilling to have her 
relative removed from office, allowed his authority to 
be transferred to a committee of the privy council. She 
remained loyal to him until his death in 1596, but she 
was not so foolish as to insist that he be entrusted with 
the management of her household.'* 

In 1596 Roger, Lord North succeeded Knollys. For 
four years he devoted himself conscientiously to the 
administration of the household. Although he suffered 
from poor health, he kept in closé touch with his work. 
A letter which he wrote to Sir Robert Cecil reveals his 
sense of responsibility : 

I have not been idle or unmindful of her Majesty’s serv- 
ice . . . though I do and shall receive slander and discon- 
tent of many. I have in this my vacation laboured minutely 


to understand and make up the account of her Majesty’s 
household. 


During his term of office North signed practically all 
the orders issued by the board of greencloth and always 
attended to the business of his department.'’ At his 
death in 1600, Sir William Knollys, the son of Sir 


13 Liber Niger Domus Edw. 1V, Household Ordinances, 57. 
14 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 281. 
1S George Peele, Polyhymnia, “the eighth couple.” 
16 Tn 1559 he was member for Arundel; in 1562, for Oxford; 
and from 1572 to 1596, knight of the shire for Oxfordshire. 

17 See p. 15, beluw. 
_ 181596, Salisbury MSS. 47, no. 3 (Cal. Salisbury MSS., V1: 
510). 


19 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 18, passim. 


Unlike his father Sir Wil- 
liam took his household duties seriously and was in con- 
stant attendance at the board of greencloth.*° 


Francis, became treasurer. 


THE COMPTROLLER OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


Third in authority in the royal household was the 
comptroller. Originally it had been his task to check 
the accounts in the various household offices and to in- 
spect the goods which had been purveyed. In the six- 
teenth century his duties were not sharply differenti- 
ated from those of the treasurer, but his position was 
somewhat inferior and permitted him only three serv- 
ants. In the absence of the lord steward the treasurer 
and comptroller were given joint command over the 
household.*!. The first two comptrollers in Elizabeth's 
reign were Sir Thomas Parry (1558-1559) and Sir 
Edward Rogers (1559-1567). The comptroller who 
held the office longest was Sir James Crofts,*? who 
served from 1570 to 1590. He practised graft and 
placed his own interests above those of the queen. Like 
Mr. Treasurer Knollys he was guilty of petty raids 
upon household stores, negligent in the selection of 
minor servants, and the patron of dishonest purveyors. 
Just before the general overhauling of the household 
in the 1590's Crofts died and thus escaped the ignominy 
of a public investigation.** Both Crofts and Knollys 
were inefficient ; but, in contrast to his colleague, Crofts 
was disloyal to the queen. He spent his time in in- 
trigue and even became a pensioner of the King of 
Spain. 

After the death of Crofts in 1590 six years elapsed 
before the appointment of a new comptroller. During 
that time his duties were performed by the “lords in 
commission for household causes.” In 1596 Elizabeth 
appointed Sir William Knollys, son of Sir Francis, to 
the office. He served until 1602 when he was pro- 
moted to the rank of treasurer. Sir Edward Wootten 
was the last comptroller of the reign. 


THE COFFERER, THE CLERKS OF THE GREEN- 
CLOTH, AND THE CLERKS COMPTROLLER 


Subordinate to the three chief officers of the house- 
hold was a group of “career men” who began service in 
humble positions in the household offices and as a 
reward for years of painstaking labor achieved promo- 
tion to the board of greencloth.** Clearly they be- 


“° Ibid. Sir William Knollys had been comptroller since 1596. 
He was formally promoted to the post of treasurer 22 Dec. 
1602, and held the place until 1616. Between 1600 and 1602 the 
post was probably held in abeyance as a measure of economy 
(Lansd. MSS. 69, no. 1). 

“1 Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, Household Book 43 Eliz., 
Household Ordinances, 58-59, 281. 

22 The form Crofts rather than Croft has been used, although 
some autographs show the omission of the “s.” See Hunting- 
ton Library, Hastings MSS. 4139. 

23 See p. 12, below. 

24 Families worked for generations in the household. 
Cranes were one of the most prominent. 
cofferer 1578-1580. 





The 
Anthony Crane was 
By 1605 another Crane had been promoted 
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longed to the non-courtier class and may be distin- 
guished from their more privileged colleagues in the 
manner of their writing; for they set down their no- 
tations in labored and stilted idiom, the result no doubt 
of long years of humdrum routine. In contrast, their 
superior officers wrote with a vigorous style and an 
elegant turn of phrase. 

The highest position in the household attainable by 
promotion was that of cofferer or cashier. The in- 
cumbent was a “great officer and key bearer” of the 
court. He was accorded service in the hall like that of 
a baron and was assigned a lodging in the counting- 
house. He had the “receiving and disbursing of all 
her Majesty's moneys for household affairs.” Unfor- 
tunately he was given tallies instead of a cash grant 
from the exchequer.** Since the process of converting 
tallies into ready money was slow he was seldom able 
to furnish the purveyors with adequate funds. As 
cashier he was responsible for paying wages of servants 
in the household and chamber and for meeting the 
charges of alms, entertainment of ambassadors, and 
celebration of the feast of St. George’s day. At the end 
of each year he drew up the financial account of the 
household and presented it at the exchequer. <Al- 
though his duties were primarily financial, he had ad- 
ministrative powers as well. He was present at the 
deliberations of the board of greencloth and as “chief 
purveyor for provisions” assumed general oversight of 
the purchase of supplies.°° The men who served as 


cofferers for Elizabeth were: ° 
R. Warde and T. Weldon, 1557-1558. 
T. Weldon, Sept. 1559 to March 1567. 
R. Warde, March 1567 to Sept. 1578. 
Anthony Crane, Sept. 1578 to Sept. 1580. 
J. Abington, Sept. 1580 to March 1582. 
Gregory Lovell, March 1582 to Sept. 1597. 
Sir Henry Cocke, March 1597 to April 1610. 


Of special interest were Anthony Crane and Sir 
Henry Cocke. Anthony Crane was an enterprising ad- 
ministrator who thought that the household could be 
run more economically if it were made more self-suffi- 
cient. He recommended, for example, that court drink 
be made in a royal brewery and he supervised the con- 
struction of a brewhouse at Sion.** He enjoyed the 
confidence of Lord Burghley, who in 1580 authorized 


to the board of greencloth. For examples from the early Tudor 
period, see Newton, A. P., Tudor Reforms in the Royal House- 
hold, Tudor Studies, 1924. 

“5 Since the cofferer was an official to whom certain revenues 
were assigned by statute, he applied to the “exchequer of receipt” 
for tally stocks. He took these to the designated collectors of 
revenue and exchanged them for cash (Dietz, F. C., The Ex- 
chequer in Elizabeth's Reign, Smith College Studies in History 
8: 91, 1923). 

“6 Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, Household Book 43 Eliz., 
Household Ordinances, 60, 281. 

27 Enrolled Household Accounts, E351 no. 1795, 

28 See p. 57, below. 
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him to make special reports on the departments of the 
household and to offer recommendations for change.** 

Sir Henry Cocke, the last cofferer, differed in sta- 
tion from the usual minor household servants. He was 
a justice of the peace in Hertfordshire, lord of the 
manor of Broxbourne, deputy lieutenant of the county 
in charge of the musters, and a knight of the shire in 
three parliaments.*’ For over twenty years he was 
Burghley’s trusted henchman, keeping him regularly 
informed on all matters pertaining to Hertfordshire.*' 
In 1597, therefore, Burghley rewarded him with the 
post of cofferer of the household. The appointment 
Was contrary to accepted procedure since Sir Henry 
had not previously served as a clerk in the counting- 
house.*? In spite of the opposition of the “career men” 
he administered his office well and managed to hold his 
post long into the reign of James.** 

Below the cofferer came two groups of clerks. The 
more important had the title of clerks of the greencloth 
and were the bookkeepers. They audited “parcels, 
rules, and brevements” of every office and prepared 
the cofferer’s account for the exchequer.** The less 
important group were the clerks comptroller. They 
moved about the household, checking the price of meat, 
judging the quality of supplies, and authorizing specific 
purchases. They * 


be comptrollers of all household affairs, that is to say of 
all her Majesty’s servants, if they do not their duties in 
their several places. They have authority to check all 
prices for meats or necessaries belonging to household ex- 
penses. They pass all bills for allowances, all brevements 
and rolls of expenses, and turn back and refuse all meats 
and drinks unsavory or not convenient to be spent. 


Whenever vacancies occurred among the two groups 
of clerks at the board of greencloth, new members were 
chosen from the clerks of the three most important 
household offices, the avenor,*® the clerk of the spicery, 


“¥In 1580 Crane was succeeded as cofferer by Abington. 
Since the office was the highest in the household for which 
Crane was eligible, it is strange that he was displaced. Perhaps 
he had displeased other members of the greencloth by his ex- 
periments with the brewhouse. As compensation for his loss 
ot office he seems to have been given the title of “master of the 
household.” This title appears very seldom in the records of 
Elizabeth’s household. A master of the household is listed in 
the funeral procession of 1603 (Nichols, J., Progresses Eliz. 
IIL: 623, London, 1823). 

89 In the parliaments after 1584. 

*1 In the Lansd. MSS. there are about twenty-five letters’ ex- 
changed between Burghley and Cocke on Hertfordshire business. 

82 The Lansd. MSS. contain many lists showing the order of 
promotion in the household. In Elizabeth’s reign Sir Henry 
Cocke was the only outsider brought in to fill an important 
position. 

33 He was a man of prominence, wealthy enough to entertain 
James I at Broxbournebury in 1603. Sir Henry’s tomb in the 
church at Broxbourne is an elaborate and noble monument. 

%4 Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, Household Book 43 Eliz., 
Household Ordinances, 60-61, 281 

85 Tbid., 282. 

36 Chief clerk of the stable. 
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and the clerk of the kitchen. They were men of im- 
portance and wealth. The clerk of the spicery exer- 
cised jurisdiction over the chandlery, the wafery, and 
the confectionery as well as his own office. The clerk 
of the kitchen had even greater power, supervising the 
cellar, the buttery, the acatry, the poultry, the bake- 
house, the pantry, the kitchen, and other subdivisions 
of the household.** 


87 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 281-293. 
Clerks in line for promotion to the board of greencloth tried to 
enlist the support of higher officials. In 1589 Crofts and Gregory 
Lovell advanced the cause of the clerk of the spicery while Sir 
Francis Knollys opposed him (Lansd. MSS. 61, no. 59). 
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In theory the clerks of the greencloth and the clerks 
comptroller were supposed to confine their attention 
exclusively to the household. Actually they were con- 
stantly called upon to perform important state services 
outside the household. They were entrusted with the 
victualling of the navy and the provisioning of military 
expeditions.** 


388 Mr, Abington was sent to Bristol to prepare for the ex- 
pedition to Ireland. James Quarles, another official of the 
greencloth, arranged for the expedition to Sluys (Acts of the 
Privy Council X11: 221, XV: 120, passim). Mr. Brian Pearce 
of the University of London is preparing a study of military 
purveyance. 








Il. THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOUSEHOLD 


Elizabeth allowed three years to elapse after her ac- 
cession before she issued regulations for the govern- 
ment of her household. A few months after she be- 
came queen two committees of the privy council had 
been appointed for the purpose of “moderating 
superfluous expenses,” one “to make books of the house- 
hold,” ' the other to plan general measures of economy.* 
Sut the reports of these committees were not acted 
upon for three vears. The delay may be explained per- 
haps by the queen’s reluctance to permit interference in 
what she regarded as her private affairs. It is pos- 
sible, of course, that time was needed to work out ad- 
ministrative procedure; but it should be observed that 
there was already in existence an excellent design de- 
vised by Henry VIII and his ministers in the reforms 
at Eltham and the supplementary ordinances of 1540. 
In fact Elizabeth’s ministers never improved upon her 
father’s plan. 

Whatever the cause of Elizabeth's delay, household 
regulations were not issued until 1561. In that year 
the queen approved a series of ordinances parallel to 
those drawn up by her father.’ She signed a “book of 
diet” which described specifically the daily menus for 
the monarch, retainers, and servants. She approved a 
“bouche of court” which gave the exact allowances of 
bread, wine, beer, fuel, and light for all persons at 
court. She established a “book of ordinary” which 
listed the names of those authorized to be within the 
court gates.* 

On the basis of these regulations parliament then set 
aside from crown revenues a fixed allowance for the 
support of the household,’ and in 1563 voted that 


1“The names of the committees . 
household: Mr. Comptroller, Sir Ambrose Cave, Sir John 
Thinne, Mr. Weldon,” S. P. Dom. Fliz., i, no. 57. 

2“Of the reformation of the house and the moderating of 
superfluous expenses: the lord steward, the lord chamberlain, 
the treasurer, the comptroller, the vice-chamberlain, Mr. Secre- 
tary, the cofferer, Sir Walter Mildmay, Sir William Petre,” 
S. P. Dom. Eliz. Add. ix, no. 3. 

3In the register of the greencloth there is a reference to the 
“books made in anno tercio reginae” (2 Noy. 1602, Board of 
Greencloth Records I, f. 8 d). The “book of diet” was prob- 
ably signed in 1560, since in 1610 and in 1630 inventories of the 
greencloth archives mentioned a “book of diet signed by her 
Majesty in anno 2” (ibid. I, ff. 171-173; II, f. 104). 

4 Copies of none of these books have come to light. Parts of 
the “book of diet’ are available in excerpts since they were 
quoted in various reports to Lord Burghley. The “book of 
ordinary” is usually referred to as “Mr. Shelly's Book’ (Board 
of Greencloth Records I, ff. 1-3). Edward Shelly had been 
one of the masters of the household of Catherine Parr (Gene- 
alogist 30: 27, 1914) and later one of the masters of the house- 
hold of Edw. VI (E101, bundle 427, no. 7). 

5 As early as 1482 parliament had begun to assign certain 
items of revenue to defray the expenses of the royal household 
(Newton, A. P., Reforms in the Royal Household, Tudor 
Studies, 234-236). 
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£40,027 4s. 2¥od. should be allotted annually to the 
cofferer for the queen’s house." Elizabeth considered 
this allowance too small and did not hesitate to let her 
displeasure be known.’ Nevertheless, in spite of her 
dissatisfaction the household seems to have been put 
into fairly good working order in the sixties. EExpendi- 
tures, while not kept within the £40,000 limit, were 
comparatively low; * and the administrative regulations 
set up provided a good basis for the government of the 
court. 

In 1573 household expenses jumped to £49,000. 
Such an increase caused alarm in the council and re- 
sulted in a thorough investigation of household practice. 
The initiative was taken by Lord Burghley who in 1572 
after the death of Winchester had become lord treas- 
urer. He had long been familiar with the problems of 
the household, having served on the committees of the 
privy council that drafted the ordinances of the sixties. 
He was therefore in a position to direct household re- 
form. During the next twenty-five years he adhered 
to a threefold program: he endeavored to enforce the 
ordinances issued in the sixties; he devised supple- 
mentary regulations chiefly to establish better order in 
time of progress; and he tried to find ways of buying 
supplies more cheaply. 

Burghley’s first move after he assumed virtual direc- 
tion of the household was to order an investigation of 
its various departments. He found that by and large 
rules were disregarded and that the cost of supplies 
was rising steadily, or, as he expressed it, “quantity of 
victual [is] more than before time hath been” and 
there is “excess and increase of prices of most things 
as well victuals as ministers.” ° 

Apparently no one, least of all the queen and her 
principal household officers, paid the slightest attention 
to the “book of diet.” The menu served to the queen 
was twice as large as that in the book. She substituted 
costly delicacies for simpler fare. Ignoring “fasting 
days” she ordered a full menu every day of the week. 
Her household officers, Mr. Treasurer Knollys and 
Mr. Comptroller Crofts, by demanding whatever they 
wanted from the royal kitchens, together exceeded their 
“bouche of court” by 26s. 2d. a day. They consigned 
to their own houses food which had been purveyed for 
the queen. At Christmas Sir Francis Knollys feasted 
on lambs, does, neats’ tongues, and a boar, all pilfered 
from the royal larder. Courtiers and ladies-in-waiting 





85 Eliz. c. 32. The act of assignment was delayed since 
parliament was not in session from May 1559 until Jan. 1563. 

* At no time after her father’s death had the annual charge 
been as low as £40,000 (Expenses of the household, Edw. VI 
and Mary, Lansd. MSS. 4, no. 7). 

8 See appendix, p. 83, below. 

*Lansd. MSS. 21, no. 65. 
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absented themselves from the queen’s board, since they 
preferred to dine in their own chambers on food espe- 
cially prepared for them in the privy kitchen. As a re- 
sult the portions set aside for them according to the 
“book of diet” were served in the hall to empty places 
and subsequently appropriated by the servants. House- 
hold offices were poorly managed. The cellar was open 
to all comers. In spite of the rules offices remained 
open all night so that food might be available for late 
suppers. Little attempt was made to limit the number 
of persons at court, and allowances for “bouche of 
court,” bread, ale, wine, coal, and candles, far exceeded 
official estimates. Noblemen surrounded themselves 
with as many servants as they wanted. The servants 
in turn employed menials to work for them. Some 
married and kept their wives and children at court. 
All expected to be fed at the queen’s expense.’® 

Lord Burghley knew that the queen’s progresses 
were a major cause of increased household charges. 
When she set forth in the summer months she was not 
content to be accompanied by a mere handful of cour- 
tiers and ladies-in-waiting, she took along a great 
multitude and a large train of luggage, furnishings, 
food, and other supplies ior the journey. In addition 
to the expense of transportation there were increased 
costs for food and service. Although noblemen and 
town corporations were subjected to great expense 
even to the point of bankruptcy in making preparations 
for entertaining the queen with mimes, tableaux, and 
banquets, all regular supplies for the queen and her 
train, the daily food and fodder, were paid for from 
the household treasury. As early as the time of Henry 
VII the monarch had been accustomed to buy the pro- 
visions needed on his journey." 

King Henry VII, if his chance had been to lie at any of 
his subjects’ houses or to pass more meals than one, he that 
would take upon him to defray the charge of his diet or of 
his officers and household he would be marvelously offended 
with it saying, “What private subject dare undertake a 
prince’s charge or look into the secret of his expense ?” 

Moreover supplies were more expensive when pur- 
veyed in time of progress. The board of greencloth 
authorized purveyors to pay more ‘for goods in order io 
facilitate collection.'* It was estimated, for example, 
that in 1573 bread cost a penny more per loaf in time 
of progress.'** Another major cause of expense was 

10 Reports on household expenses: 1573, Lansd. MSS. 16, no. 
54; Harl. MSS. 589, nos. 29, 30; 1576, Lansd. MSS. 21, nos. 
61-67. : 

1 Nichols, J., Progresses Elis. 1: xxiv, London, 1823. See 
also the cofferer’s statement, “If great want of money did not 
urge me, I would not have been troublesome to you. But now 
her Majesty being in progress, we cannot be unfurnished be- 
cause thereby all things are to be provided” (Cal. Salisbury 
MSS. X: 269-270). 

12 Prices in time of progress were higher than those usually 
paid by the household. Cf. list of prices, Nov. 1602, Board of 
Greencloth Records I, f. 9 d. 

13 Estimate to show that the expense of the queen’s progress 


is more than it would be if she resided at her palaces within 
twenty miles of London, Lansd. MSS. 16, no. 52. 
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that so many supplies were wasted. After the queen 
had announced an itinerary supplies were laid in in ad- 
vance at various stages along the route. But if she 
changed her mind and decided to go in another direc- 
tion, the supplies that had been collected had to be dis- 
posed of at great loss. As is well known, on four sepa- 
rate occasions, 1562, 1575, 1576, and 1585, the queen 
declared her intention of going to Leicester; but each 
time she cancelled the arrangements and the household 
was subjected to heavy charge.'* Once a minor offi- 
cial suggested that savings could be effected if “the 
days appointed for removes at the time of her Majesty's 
progress . . . be as little changed as need shall be and 
alterations of places avoided as may conveniently be, 
for by contrary great losses do follow.” Lord Burghley 
added a footnote to the above suggestion: ‘‘a good or- 
der if it may be kept.” '° 

It was generally recognized that expenses would in- 
crease in time of progress. Lord Burghley ordered the 
preparation of tables showing the comparative cost of 
the household for one week at Westminster and one 
week on progress. In one year it was estimated that 
progresses caused an increase of £1018 6d.‘° In an- 
other year the increase was estimated to have been 
£2000.'* 

Expensive and extravagant as the progresses were 
they were beyond Burghley’s control. The one pro- 
posal he ventured to suggest for the sake of reducing 
expenses in progress time was that the queen limit the 
number of retainers in her company. Although she 
would not promise to leave any of her courtiers behind, 
she did consent to restrict the number of servants. She 
signed a “book of herbigage’ which’ enumerated the 
servants for which the court would find lodgings on the 
journey.’* 

Regulations and frugal management of the household 
offices made some difference in the running expenses ; 
but, no matter how carefully the court was adminis- 
tered, Lord Burghley was forced to deal with the gen- 
eral problem of rising prices. He caused two tables to 
be compiled giving comparative costs of food in the 
seventies and in the last years of the reign of Henry 
VIII. From these tables it was apparent that even if 


14 Bateson, Mary, Records of the Borough of Leicester, U1: 
213-216, Cambridge Univ. Press, 1899-1905; Kelly, Wm., 
Royal Progresses and Visits to Leicestershire, 298, Leicester, 
S. Clark, 1884. 

15 Suggestions for reducing expenses in the royal household, 
1576, Lansd. MSS. 21, no. 63. 

16 [bid., 21, no. 65. 

17 [bid., 21, no. 67. The cofferers complained that they could 
not keep expenses within £40,000 unless progresses were given 
up (Harl. MSS. 589, no. 32; Lansd. MSS. 34, no. 32). 

18 Burghley constantly reminded the queen of the necessity of 
reducing the size of her train. In 1576, 1581, and 1590 he or- 
dered the preparation of tables showing how much could be 
saved by enforcing the “book of herbigage”’ (Lansd. MSS. 21, 
no. 65; 29, no. 9; Harl. MSS. 589, no. 24; S. P. Dom. Eliz. 
cexxxiii, no. 56). In 1588 there was published an official list 
of carriages available in time of progress (Lansd. MSS. 59, no. 
25): 
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the queen had restricted her diet to that served to her 
father, the cost nevertheless would have been greater.'* 
Lord Burghley therefore experimented with ways of 
procuring supplies more cheaply. He contracted with 
the counties for food. He experimented with the 
scheme of having the household buy some supplies at 
source, sending agents to France for wine, and approv- 
ing plans for a royal brewhouse in which to brew court 
beer.*° 

As a result of efforts made in the seventies the cost 
of the household was reduced, but early in the eighties 
expenses rose again and there was delay in paying for 
supplies. Consequently there was widespread discon- 
tent and one group of creditors, the fishermen of Rye, 
sent a special delegation to Lord Burghley asking that 
their bills be paid. But the court could not pay up at 
once and the fishermen in desperation refused to make 
further sales to the purvevor.*!| There were murmur- 
ings in parliament against purveyance. Lord Burghley. 
therefore, made new efforts to put household affairs in 
order. As a first move he asked Anthony Crane to lay 
aside his routine work as cofferer and in his capacity 
as “master of the household” to prepare reports on the 
management of each department. The reports thus 
compiled revealed that the conditions of the seventies 
were still unreformed. The “book of diet” and the 
“bouche of court” were still disregarded. Swarms of 
boys and minor servants loitered at the buttery bar and 
forced their way into the kitchens.** After he had col- 
lected sufficient evidence Lord Burghley brought it to 
the attention of Sir James Crofts. Crofts instantly as- 
sumed an air of innocence, pointing out that it was not 
his duty to exclude unauthorized persons from court. 
He acknowledged that there probably had been some 
pilfering from the larder and kitchens, but he said that 
he, for one, would not be so petty as to punish poor 
underlings who had no other way of supplementing 
their hopelessly inadequate wages but by embezzling.** 
Clearly Burghley could hope for little cooperation from 
the household officers, but he was not discouraged from 
proceeding with reform. He next set in motion a 
thorough investigation of the whole system of court 
supply. If he could not control the distribution of 
food at court, at least he could hope for improvement 
in the method of procuring supplies from the queen’s 
subjects and thereby indirectly control the use of the 
material at court. Not only did he ask for a full record 
of purchases made by purveyors, the prices they paid, 
and the amount of money they still owed, but he also 


1% Tables showing increase in the price and quantity of house- 
hold supplies, Harl. MSS. nos. 29-40; table showing increase in 
price of oxen and mutton, ibid., 27. 

20 See pp. 56, 57, below. 

21 See p. 64, below. 

22 May, June 1582, reports on the household, Lansd. MSS. 34, 
nos. 23-25, 32-34; 155, nos. 2, 3. 

23 Report on the household by Sir James Crofts, Lansd. MSS. 
34, no. 35; June 1586, “particulars of an information against Mr. 
Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller,” ibid., 46, no. 87. 
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requested a tabulation of all goods delivered at court 
and the amounts subsequently distributed among the 
various household departments.*' As a result of his 
findings Burghley ordered a cut in the food allowances 
of certain members of the staff. He made no changes 
in the queen’s diet, but ordered that the cofferer, clerks 
comptroller, and clerks of the greencloth be allowed 
only “six dishes” instead of seven at dinner and that on 
two days a week no supper be served in the household. 
Furthermore he warned that the whole “book of diet” 
would have to be revised downward.*° 

It may be that changes in the “book of diet” caused a 
storm of protest and annoyed the queen since shortly 
afterwards she transferred from Lord Burghley to the 
Earl of Leicester the authority to reform the household. 
Leicester made an immediate show of action. He was 
proud to be the first lord steward to have an active 
part in reforming the queen’s house. He wrote: *° 
It hath pleased her Majesty to call me to the vlace of 
lord steward within her most honorable house and to give 
me special charge as principal officer unto whom reforma- 
tion of such abuses ‘doth chiefly appertain to have care 
thereof. 


He sent letters to the counties asking them to collect 
evidence on purveyance during the preceding fifteen 
years. He turned his attention to problems of adminis- 
tration and suggested in the brewery, for example, that 
malt be purchased under more favorable conditions.** 
How successful Leicester would have been in carrying 
out the work he began with such enthusiasm is difficult 
to surmise, since shortly after he started his work the 
threat of the Spanish Armada diverted attention from 
everything except defence of the realm. In September 
1588 Leicester died without having accomplished much 
that was permanent in household reform. Responsi- 
bility then reverted to Lord Burghley. The country 
at large remained dissatisfied with the way in which 
the court bought its supplies and in 1589 a crisis in 
parliament on the subject of purveyance again caused 
considerable uneasiness among the queen’s councillors.** 

During the parliamentary crisis of 1589 the queen 
gave her word that something positive would be done 
to remove the abuses of purveyance. Accordingly on 
23 July 1591 by letters patent she appointed a commis- 
sion of the privy council to be known as the “lords in 
commission for household causes” and she gave it au- 
thority to overhaul the entire administration of her 
household.** Lord Burghley, of course, assumed lead- 


“4.1586, investigation of the household departments, Lansd. 
MSS. 46, nos. 91, 99-101; investigation of purveyors’ debts, Acts 
of the Privy Council, X1V: 45. 

25 1586, “a restraint for the diet of her Majesty's house,” 
Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 83. 

“6 Kempe, Loseley MSS. no. 115. In 1589 Elizabeth told 
parliament that she had authorized Leicester to reform the 
abuses of purveyance, D’Ewes, Journals, 444 a. 

27 See p. 57, below. 

28 See pp. 22-25, below. 

29S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexxxix, no. 104. 
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ership and took this opportunity to effect the program 
of household reform which he had begun in the sixties. 
His colleagues on the commission were Sir Christopher 
Hatton, the lord chancellor, Sir John Fortescue, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, and Thomas: Sackville, 
Lord Buckhurst, one of the queen’s favorites and an 
able privy councillor.*° 

Experience had taught Lord Burghley that he could 
not rely upon the regular household officers to help him 
in reform. He planned, therefore, to proceed without 
consulting them. Since Sir James Crofts, the comp- 
troller, had died in 1590, Sir Francis Knollys was the 
only major official who had to be pushed into the back- 
ground. Sir Francis was deeply offended at being 
slighted and addressed a querulous letter to the queen: *? 


Although indeed I have small encouragement to say any- 
thing in this matter because I have heard both by general 
report of all men and particularly by my daughter Leygh- 
ton that your Majesty hath conceived an hard opinion of me 
to be careless and negligent in mine office, but I most 
humbly beseech your Majesty to consider how far mine 
office doth stretch and that other men’s faults may be im- 
puted to me; for never any treasurer could see all men’s 
doing under him; but 1f there be anything in which | my- 
self have not dealt unrightly and truly to your Majesty, 
then let me sustain the reproof thereof. 


Elizabeth allowed him to retain the title of treasurer 
until his death in 1597 but she did not insist that he be 
admitted to household councils.** 

The first task imposed upon the new commission was 
that of reforming purveyance. The lords examined 
the records and punished the guilty purveyors, impris- 
oning some for life, dismissing others from office.** 
But this type of reform was bound to bring only tempo- 
rary relief. What was needed was a new method of 
procuring supplies. Lord Burghley and his colleagues, 
who had long recognized the value of making the coun- 
ties compound, took this opportunity to introduce a na- 
tionwide system of composition. First they summoned 
representatives of twenty-six counties to appear at court 
on 11 October 1592. The following letter was sent to 
Essex: 4 

That an indifferent and equal charge may be laid gen- 
erally upon her said subjects in all such cases where pur- 
veyors have authority to deal . . . , the queen’s most excel- 
lent Majesty . . . being desirous to have all provisions of 
her household and stable to be served with the good liking 
of her loving subjects . . . hath straightly willed and com- 
manded us to signify her Highness’s will and pleasure to 


%0 Hatton served only a short time. He died in Nov. 1591. 

811592 Lansd. MSS. 73, no. 34. 

‘2 Sir Francis was allowed to attend to some household mat- 
ters. See the order which he sent to the fishermen of Rye, May 
1594, WSS. of Rye, 109. 

33 Letters were sent to the justices of the peace “who were to 
cause inquiry to be made of the misdemeanors committed by the 
purveyors of her Highness’s household and stable” (.4cts of the 
Privy Council, XX1: 356). Report on punishment of purvey- 
ors, Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 53. 

34 B. M., Add. MSS. 2644. 


you that presently all the justices of peace in the shire | as- 
semble and select four, three, and two to have authority] to 
agree upon such order and composition to be taken for that 
shire... as hath heretofore been taken by commission 
yearly within your shire for her Majesty’s household and 
stable. 

But on October 11 the plague was raging and the 
lords were obliged to postpone the negotiations. Two 
months later, however, when representatives were again 
summoned, practically every county was made to sign 
a composition agreement.*” By 1597 the lords in com- 
mission could claim that, by compounding with eighteen 
counties not previously under contract and by renewing 
agreements already in effect, they had reduced the cost 
of the household by £19,000.*° 

The third problem considered by “the lords in com- 
mission for household causes” was household adminis- 
tration, especially as it affected the distribution of 
supplies. Composition contracts guaranteed a_ stated 
quantity of provisions to the court, but the quantity was 
limited and there was need to see that supplies were put 
to the best possible use anc that nothing was wasted in 
the household offices. Accordingly the lords in com- 
mission investigated the way in which the offices were 
managed. In six of them the serjeants were dismissed 
on the charge of incompetence.** In some departments 
the number of employees was reduced and the duties of 
the remaining staff were increased. In the spicery the 
clerk was asked to proceed with his regular work of 
keeping records and in addition to take over the grocer’s 
task of buying supplies.** The lords also examined the 
routine of the board of greencloth and expressed dis- 
satisfaction with the way in which household records 
were kept. The cofferer’s account was found to be un- 
satisfactory since it did not furnish sufficient informa- 
tion to enable the auditors to detect fraud.*” The clerks 
of the greencloth had neglected to make either a register 
of rules, or a record of commissions of purveyance, and 
had failed to keep the “book of ordinary” up to date. 
Therefore “the lords in commission for household 
causes” handed down a series of rules requiring the 
clerks of the greencloth to prepare a “record entry 
book” in which decisions of the board would be set 
down,” to draw up a list of commissions of purvey- 
ance,*' to write down the rules of each household 
office,” and finally to revise the “book of ordinary” so 

°5 Acts of the Privy Council, XXL: 336. 

361597. Summary of the work of the lords in commission for 
household causes, Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 53. 

387 [bid.; charges against Andrew Smith, clerk of the spicery, 
ibid., 78, no. 34; frauds in the cellar, ibid., 78, no. 35. 

38 See pp. 60-61, below. 

891597. Suggestions for improving the form of the cof- 
ferer’s account, Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 61. 

40 After 1598 decisions of the board of greencloth were en- 
tered in a register, Board of Greencloth Records I, II (L. S. 
13, nos. 168, 169). 

41 Purveyors’ commissions were also recorded in an “index” 
at the crown office, Index 4208. See p. 28, below. 

42 Noy. 1598. Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 1-18. 
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that it would be easy to check the number of minor 
servants permitted in the court. 

As part of the general scheme of making supplies 
meet the needs of the court the lords in commission ap- 
proached the queen on the subject of limiting the num- 
ber of courtiers in residence." Elizabeth probably told 
them to mind their own business, but she assisted them 
to the extent of leaving two important posts of the 
household vacant. While the commission was active 
she appointed neither a lord steward nor a comptroller. 
Lord Burghley appreciated the economies thereby ef- 
fected and noted in his papers how much was saved by 
not having to furnish food and fuel to these dignitaries.** 

Aiter 1597 the activity of “the lords in commission 
for household causes” ceased. It is not possible to 
ascertain whether the commission was formally dis- 
missed or whether it remained in existence until the 
close of the reign.“ After the death of Lord Burghley, 
however, it took no further part in reform. The regu- 
lar household officers were once more entrusted with 
routine business. In July 1597 at the end of their 
work “the lords in commission for household causes” 
presented to the queen a report of the work which they 
had done. The report was endorsed as follows: * 

A declaration of your Majesty's most gracious care by 
commandment to the lords in commission for household 
causes, in abandoning purveyors of long time grievous to 
your good subjects. The great pains and care of the said 
lords in performing your Highness’s said pleasure by com- 
pounding with all the shires to their great liking. .. . And 
the benefit yearly that was wasted to your Highness in 
sundry offices of the house which by deceitful officers here- 
tofore hath been counselled and embezzled. And what 
further benefit may be gained yearly so as, by good care to 
be taken, the honorable allowance of £40,000 per annum 
may sufficiently with honor discharge the household charges. 


As a result of the work of the commission the ex- 
travagance of the court had been effectively checked. 
By compelling the counties to sign composition agree- 
ments the commission had been able to reduce the cost 
of supplies by £19,000 a year. By inaugurating a re- 
gime of economy in the household offices the lords had 
saved another £3000 each year. But the lords were not 
so blindly optimistic as to suppose that £40,000 would 


#1592, a note of articles for restraining the numbers in the 
queen’s household,” Lansd. MSS. 103, no. 76. Some of the 
minor servants were put on board wages. It was probably to 
record these minor changes that a book was made anno 33 
containing estimates of the diets and charges of the household 
(Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 171-173). 

4 Lansd. MSS. 103, no. 76: “orders to be observed for the 
limitation of such numbers,” i/id., 115, no. 32. 

‘5 Savings in cost of food and fees, Lansd. MSS. 69, nos. 2. 
3, 4. 

6 As late as the autumn of 1594 the lords in commission were 
investigating the scullery and pastry. S. P. Dom. Eliz. cel, no. 
21. A note made on these reports, “The commissioners of the 
household, Lord Cobham, Mr. Vicechamberlain, and the rest be- 
fore” suggests that the commissioners of 1591 had been joined 
by other privy councillors. 

‘7 Mr. Brown, clerk comptroller, furnished the report. 
MSS. 8&3, no. 53. 
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cover household expenditures as long as the queen re- 
fused to limit the number of courtiers she invited to her 
house. She had been unwilling to revise the “book of 
diet” or to dismiss any of her train. 

In spite of the thorough reforms of “the lords in 
commission for household causes” expenses continued 
to exceed the allowance. In 1598 the surcharge was 
£8000.** After Lord Burghley’s death there was no 
one with his experience and concern to take a hand in 
household matters. Lords and ladies refused to abide 
by the “book of diet.” In Lent they scorned frugal 
menus of fish and contrived to obtain lamb, veal, and 
mutton from the privy kitchen. Minor servants took 
advantage of the general misrule and embezzled sup- 
plies.” Although Elizabeth was aware that regula- 
tions were not being observed, “she was pleased to 
suffer it” until she saw the greatness of the surcharge.*” 
Then she herself assumed responsibility for her house- 
hold and tried to put her affairs in order. In the last 
year of her reign she called the officers of the green- 
cloth before her and blamed them for the trouble. 
Richard Brown, a hapless clerk comptroller, received 
the first blast of the queen’s rage. Most of her deal- 
ings were with him and the story of her attempt to 
regulate the household is to be followed in the records 
which he made of his interviews with the queen.” 
Elizabeth first asked him to explain why £40,000 was 
not enough to pay for the household. When Brown 
ventured to remind her of the rise in prices she replied: 

It may be so and I have by late composition, as I am in- 
formed, £10,000 per annum.*? I charge you examine the 
difference of some year at the beginning of my reign and 
one years expenses now. 


Brown then drew up tables to show the comparative 
costs in the third and the forty-third years of the reign. 
It was found that charges for bread, beer, wood, coal. 
and wax were £12,000 greater for the later period. 
Whereupon the queen, “being greatly moved,” said: 


And shall I suffer this? Did I not tell you, Brown, what 
you would find? I was never in all my government so 
royally with numbers of noblemen and ladies attended upon 
as in the beginning of my reign, all offices in my court 
being supplied which now are not, and all those then satis- 
fied with my allowances agreed upon by my council, and 
signed by me, by that care as by all former princes hath 
been used. And shall these now that attend and have like 
allowances not rest contented? I will not suffer this dis- 
honorable spoil and increase that no prince ever before me 
did to the offence of God and the great grievance of my 
loving subjects, who [ understand daily complain, and not 
without cause, that there is increase daily of carriage and 





's See appendix, p. 83, below. 

+9 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 34 d. 

*0 This was said at a council meeting shortly after the acces- 
sion of James I. Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, 
no. 280, f. 85. 

*1 Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, ff. 
80-85. 

52 She had saved £19,000. Cf. also Household Papers, Sir 
Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 134. 
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provisions taken from them at low prices and wastefully 
spent within my court to some of their undoings. And 
now, myself understanding of it, they may justly accuse me 
to suffer it. 


With many other “discontented speeches” delivered 
with great vehemence complaining of the weakness of 
the whitestaves and accusing herself for making ‘so 
slender choice,” the queen concluded : 


3ut my speedy order for reformation shall satisfy my 
loving subjects grieved; for I will end as I began with my 
subjects’ love. It is no marvel though these grievances 
were complained of in parliament. Those that are nearest 
me and have daily great benefit by suits have these waste- 
ful increases daily, but my whitestaves and those of the 
greencloth by whom all good orders and honorable allow- 
ances should be maintained, are principal falters herein; 
for no increase can be without their privity and unlawful 
warrant, whereby I find the difference of officers now and 
in the beginning of our reign. But the best of them would 
have been content with less than my book allows them .. . 
but I will send some of them home if my commandments be 
not better regarded. 


Finally Elizabeth decided that she herself would ap- 
proach the lord treasurer, the lord admiral, and the 
treasurer and comptroller of her household. 


I myself will speak unto them and give them charge, and 
then let me see or learn what he is in my house that dareth 
break and disobey my orders and commandments! 
Whereupon her Majesty sent certain notes in writing to 
the whitestaves to be put in present execution. In the 
meantime before the fecting whereof it pleased God to 
take her Majesty to His mercy. 


Before her death Elizabeth had come to the point of 
admitting that the household had to be subjected to 


rigid discipline. In the last years of her life she 
issued an order excluding unauthorized persons from 
the court.°* She demanded that both fhe “book of 
diet” and the “bouche of court” be strictly observed.” 
At length she saw the wisdom of adhering to the policy 
which for so many years Lord Burghley had begged her 
to adopt. 

The story of administrative reform during the forty 
years of Elizabeth's reign creates an impression of gen- 
eral extravagance and waste on the part of the court. 
In reality there was so much talk about waste because it 
was constantly being checked. The recurrent waves of 
reform, at least one in every decade, saved the house- 
hold from bankruptcy. Elizabeth was thus spared the 
fate of her Stuart successors. She was never obliged 
to ask for larger grants for the household and thereby 
place herself at the mercy of parliament. Nor was she 
driven to resort to unconstitutional means of obtaining 
money. The £40,000 originally allocated as the annual 
budget for the household was made to suffice with only 
small additions which Lord Burghley managed to find 
without an appeal to parliament.** 


5316 Oct. 1602. Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 8. 

54 [bid. She ordered that all books of record be assembled. 
Perhaps at this time the “Household Book 43 Eliz.” was drawn 
up (Household Ordinances, 281-293). In 1630 there was in the 
greencloth archives a “book of orders made by Sir Richard 
Brown” (Board of Greencloth Record Records II, f. 104). 

55 Lord Burghley kept a reserve fund in the exchequer upon 
which he could draw whenever there were extraordinary 
charges. For a list of sums sent from the exchequer to the 
cofferer of the household in addition to revenue assigned by act 
of parliament, see Dietz, F. C., The Exchequer in Elizabeth’s 
Reign, Smith College Studies in History 8: 99-104, 1923. 











































Hl. PARLIAMENT AND THE QUESTION OF PURVEYANCE 


LEGAL RESTRICTIONS UPON PURVEYANCE BE- 
FORE THE TIME OF ELIZABETH 

Popular resentment against purveyance was an old 
story. For more than three centuries Englishmen had 
tried to limit the royal prerogative. Though only the 
briefest summary of what they accomplished before 
Elizabeth's day will be given here, certain facts should 
be recalled before considering the struggle in the six- 
teenth century. As a result of popular demand a se- 
ries of statutes had been enacted to regulate purveyors ; 
in fact almost every monarch before Elizabeth had been 
obliged to give consent to at least one law on the sub- 
ject.' Elizabeth, however, reversed the policy of her 
predecessors and turned a deaf ear to requests for ad- 
ditional legislation. She asserted that regulation of 
purveyors fell within the province of household ad- 
ministration and should be dealt with by the court 
without interference from parliament. The reasons for 
such a stand are obvious. Within the decade preceding 
her accession parliament had enacted two statutes, one 
suspending the prerogative for a period of years, and 
the other prescribing so many restrictions that the pur- 
veyors were handicapped in the performance of their 
duties. If these statutes had been followed by others 
equally severe, the prerogative would have been ren- 
dered almost ineffectual. Therefore, to prevent other 
inroads upon the rights of the crown, Elizabeth and 
her councillors worked together to block further legis- 
lation. It is a tribute to their skill that they succeeded 
in defeating every bill on purveyance. 

By the time the Norman kings were established in 
England the prerogative of purveyance was regarded 
as the power of the king to preempt both services and 
goods. Furthermore, the monarch not only reserved 
the right to take anything that he wanted, but also ex- 
pected his representatives, the wardens of castles, the 
sheriffs, and the bailiffs, to be accorded the same 
privilege. Royal purveyors supplied both the royal 
household and military strongholds. Whenever the king 
moved from place to place he commandeered horses 
and carts for the journey. Whenever he needed work- 
men he drafted them into his service. Although he was 
probably expected to pay at the market rate, it was not 
difficult for his unscrupulous purveyors to set their own 
terms. They seldom paid in money, but gave tallies 
instead. It often happened that they took the entire 
supply of a household and left the inhabitants destitute. 


' Early in the reign of James I Sir Francis Bacon said, “All 
rulers of England until the last, most of them in their several 
reigns, [granted] some law or laws against this type of offend- 
ers.” Spedding, J., Life and Letters III: 186, London, Long- 
mans, 1868. 


They sallied forth “irom under the Gothic portcullis to 
purchase provisions with power and prerogative instead 
of money, inspiring terror and finding a flying and 
hiding country.” * 

When in 1215 the barons united to demand redress 
of grievances, it is not surprising that they exacted 
promises regarding purveyance. In ./agna Carta they 
gained two concessions. Purveyors were required to 
pay ready money and were prohibited from taking 
timber, horses, and carts without the consent of the 
owner. The king promised: * 

No constable or other bailiff of ours shall take corn or 
other provisions from anyone without immediately tender- 
ing the money therefor, unless he can have postponement 
thereof by permission of the seller. 

No sheriff or bailiff or other person shall take the horses 
or carts of any freeman for transport duty against the will 
of the said freeman. 

Neither we nor our bailiffs shall take for our castles or 
any other work of ours wood which is not ours against the 
will of the owner of the wood. 


After the emergence of parliament in the thirteenth 
century popular grievances could be more easily drawn 
to the attention of the king. From that time until the 
opening of the reign of Elizabeth royal assent was se- 
cured to more than forty statutes dealing with purvey- 
ors, some limiting their privileges, others prescribing 
punishment for their misdeeds.* One of the first of 
these enactments was the Statute of Westminster I of 
1275 which provided for an annual inquiry to discover 
guilty purveyors and for trial in the king’s court. If 
a purveyor withheld money given him for the purchase 
of provisions, damages could be assessed against his 
own property. If he accepted bribes, he could be im- 
prisoned for forty days and be required to pay treble 
damages.” In 1300 the Articuli Super Cartas pro- 
hibited the purveyance of goods for any household ex- 
cept the king’s and ordered that a guilty purveyor 
should be “had to the next goal where it should be 
done with him as with a thief.”° Before the end of 
the fourteenth century additional regulations had been 
prescribed: one required that prices be appraised by 
“the constable and four good men of the town” ;* an- 
other, that cash be paid for all goods worth 20 s. or 


2 Edmund Burke’s description quoted in rchaeologia 8: 329, 
1787. 

3 McKechnie, W. S., Vagna Carta, 329, 334, Glasgow, John 
Maclehose, 1914. 

* Two lists of statutes on purveyance were compiled in 1589 
at the order of Lord Burghley (Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 21; 86, no. 
54). 

5 3 Edw. I, ce. 1, 32. 

6 28 Edw. I, c. 2. 

74 Edw. III, c. 3. 
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less; * and others, that purveyors’ commissions be lim- 
ited to a period of six months * and that special boards 
be set up to inquire into purveyors’ records. It was 
ordered that: '" 


To restrain malice and falsehood of buyers of victuals 
and takers of carriages, commissions [should] be made to 
two good and lawful men of every county and the third 
should be of the king’s house . . . to inquire into the be- 


havior and acts of the said buyers and takers . . . and to 
hear and determine the contempts, outrages, and trespasses 
done... and for information to be made .. . of thing’ 


aforesaid to the steward, treasurer, and comptroller of [the 
royal household]. 


The parliaments of the following century were 
equally intent upon correcting abuses of purveyance, 
and accordingly passed an impressive number of bills. 
Chief among these were acts requiring that cash be 
paid for all goods worth 40s. or less; that the justices 
of the peace be given authority to hold pleas in cases 
concerning purveyors; and that the local officers, “‘the 
constable, tithingman, and chief pledge” of every town 
and hamlet should come to the aid of any person re- 
sisting unjust purveyance.'! 

3ut by far the most severe restrictions upon purvey- 
ance were written on the eve of Elizabeth’s reign in 
the great statute of 1555,'° which not only confirmed all 
previous regulations but also provided additional rules 
so precise in definition that the purveyors lost practi- 
cally all freedom of action. Thereafter they could pur- 
chase only in areas designated in their commissions 
and only in amounts specified for each locality. They 
lost much of their bargaining power by being obliged to 
attach to their commissions receipts indicating prices 
paid in previous transactions.’* Their ‘ commissions 
were no longer written in Latin but in English so that 
all might understand the extent of their authority. 

Effective statutory curbs upon purveyance had thus 
come into being as a result of three and a half centuries 
of struggle. A distinction had been established be- 
tween military purveyance and purveyance for the 
royal family, and purveyors had been forbidden to buy 
for anyone but the monarch and his immediate family. 
Each purveyor was obliged to show a commission writ- 
ten in the vernacular, to secure consent of the owner, 
to submit goods for appraisal to four discreet men of 
the locality, and to make ready payment for anything 
worth 40s. or less. Every six months he had to sur- 
render his commission and to submit his records for ex- 
amination. He could be resisted by any subject who 
appealed to a bailiff or constable. Thus by 1558 Eng- 
lishmen had won definite rights to protect their prop- 


828 Edw. III, c. 12. 

9 36 Edw. III, c. 2. 

10 36 Edw. III, c. 4. 

112 Hen. IV, c. 14; 20 Hen. VI, c.'8. 

122, 3 Phil. and Mar., c. 6. 

131t was difficult to falsify prices since receipts had to be 
made out in the presence of local officials. 


erty from purveyance. Moreover, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury they were never to win further limitations by 
statute, and, in spite of repeated protests on their part, 
they were unable to prevent the crown from shifting 
the emphasis from reform by statute to reform by ad- 
ministrative decree. In the course of Elizabeth’s reign 
the government succeeded in establishing its point that 
the need was not for more statutes but for the enforce- 
ment of those already in existence '* and for modifica- 
tion of details of administrative procedure. 


AN ATTEMPT TO ABOLISH PURVEYANCE 


During the bargaining between monarch and_ sub- 
jects over the rights of purveyors neither side took a 
long range view of the problem or perceived that ulti- 
mately other methods would have to be devised for 
supplying the royal household, and, for that matter, 
for supporting the state as a whole. Just as men re- 
fused to recognize that the nation would have to as- 
sume financial responsibility for the upkeep of the state, 
so they tried to dispose of the problem of provisioning 
the court by patching up outworn procedures without 
attacking the fundamental problem. Among the states- 
men of the sixteenth century only one was bold enough 
to suggest that the question of supplying the household 
should be considered afresh. This leader was the Lord 
Protector Somerset who, in the proposals he made for 
reforming the household of Edward VI, anticipated by 
more than a century the solution ultimately arrived at 
for purveyance. He saw that purveyance was a clumsy 
system, so open to abuse that there was little hope of 
enforcing the rules designed to make it acceptable. 
He therefore proposed that it be abolished and that in 
its place parliament should undertake to support the 
royal household by taxation. His plan seems to have 
taken shape in the autumn of 1548,’ a time of economic 
distress. There was a dearth of provisions in the land 
and purveyors were generally thought to be responsible. 
Breeders of livestock purposely kept their herds and 
flocks small, since, it was alleged, 


victual is taken from the poor people that be breeders 
against their wills, and they have neither ready money for 
their wares nor yet so much as it is worth; ?® which dis- 
courageth the people to breed, and causes the prices of all 
things, because there is not plenty of them, to be increased. 
Lack of good laws and statutes is not the cause of the hurt 
that cometh by provisions, for there be laws sufficient for 
that purpose, but because they cannot be put into execution. 


147In the time of Edward VI it was said, “There be laws suffi- 
cient for that purpose, but they cannot be put into execution” 
(S. P. Dom. v, no. 20). 

15 Causes of the universal dearth of provisions and remedies 
proposed, S. P. Dom. Edw. VI v, nos. 20, 21 (printed in part 
in Tytler, P. J.. The Reigns of Edward VI and Mary 1: 367- 
371, London, R. Bentley, 1839). Pollard, A. F., England under 
the Protector Somerset, 224, London, Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
1900. 

16“The purveyor alloweth for a lamb worth 2s. but 12d., 
for a capon worth 12d. but 6d., and so after that rate.” S. P. 
Dom. Edw. VI vy, no. 20. 
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The Lord Protector Somerset then proposed a simple 
remedy : 


And therefore ... far better it were for men to give 
some certainty vearly not to be cumbered with this yoke of 
provisions than daily thus to be tormented and never to be 
in certainty of their own. 

The household was to be supported by a tax of one 
penny upon every sheep kept in the common field, of 
twopence on every ewe and lamb, and of three half- 
pence on every other sheep in enclosed pastures. 
Woolen cloth was also to be taxed. The king in re- 
turn would free the people from purveyance. It was 
suggested that a petition be presented to him request- 
ing : 

that it would please the king’s Majesty that his officers 
after Christmas next coming '* shall take nothing against 
the owner's will, but pay ready money as much as the com- 
mon price is in the market. And that all manner of car- 
riages as well by sea as by land shall be rated at such 
prices as other his Grace's subjects pay. 

Several bills following the general plan of the fore- 
going. proposal were enacted by parliament. The first, 
concerning the purveyors, was introduced at the end 
of February 1549 and shortly afterwards was accepted 
by both houses '* and entered upon the statute roll.'® 
This statute provided that for a period of three years, 
from midsummer 1549 to midsummer 1552, there 
should be no exercise of the prerogative of purvevance 
and that during this time all provisions for the royal 
family should be purchased at market price. Only 
two exceptions were made: post horses could still be 
taken at the rate of one penny a mile; *° carts could 
still be requisitioned for royal progress, but the king 
would be required to pay double the previous rate.*! 
In a supplementary bill compensatory taxes, slightly 
different from those originally proposed, were levied. 
Rates for sheep in enclosed pastures were raised to 
threepence for a ewe and to twopence for a “shear 
sheep,” while there was a flat charge of three halfpence 
for sheep in common fields with special reductions al- 
lowed to owners having either fewer than ten or fewer 
than twenty sheep. Besides, there were included in the 
revenue bill levies upon cloth and a personalty and poll 
tax.°° Only part of the income from the revenue bill 
was to be allocated to household expenses ; but it should 


17 Since the bill was not passed until February, the date was 
later changed to midsummer. 

18 The bill was presented in the commons on Feb. 26, was 
read on March 2 and March 5, and was approved on March 6 
(Commons Journals 1: 9). 

19 2-3 Edw. VI, c. 3. 

*0 The taking of post horses was not considered to be purvey- 
ance for the household. 

*1 The rates for carriage were to be determined by two jus- 
tices of the peace upon verdict of twelve men of the hundred. 

*2 The proposal was consistent with the lord protector’s policy 
of attacking enclosures since the tax on sheep in common fields 
was less than on those in private pastures (2-3 Edw. VI; ce. 
36). 


be noted that the success of the refinancing of the 
household depended upon the ability of the government 
to collect all the taxes.*° 

In a change so revolutionary there was bound to be 
trouble in working out the details of administration. 
Time was needed to let the people become accustomed 
to the new arrangements.** Unfortunately, in the 
years in which the new taxes went into effect and 
when of necessity there was some difficulty in prepar- 
ing tax schedules, the lord protector was confronted 
by uprisings in Devon and Cornwall. So serious did 
they become that the government was thrown into con- 
fusion and likewise the new plan for financing the 
household. When Somerset fell the plan lost its 
sponsor and thereby failed. 

One of the major weaknesses of the revenue bill was 
the provision requiring that the taxes be collected be- 
fore there was time to assess them. The law provided 
for the appointment of commissioners to survey the 
pastures and, upon information furnished by the parson, 
constable, and three other men of each parish, to pre 
pare tables showing the size of flocks and whether they 
were kept upon enclosed fields. Assembling this in- 
formation took time and the taxes fell due before the 
schedules had been made out. Confusion resulted and, 
as the commons later explained to the king,?° the ar- 
rangements had been 


so cumbersome for all your commissioners and_ officers 
named that they [could not] in any manner tell how to 
serve your Highness according to their duties. 


At that time the lord protector was in no position to 
make immediate adjustments. Devon and Cornwall 
were in revolt. Although dissatisfaction with the re- 
ligious settlement was the principal reason for the 
trouble, the new tax plan had been responsible for some 
of the unrest. It is well to remember that regions so 
distant from court had probably not been annoyed to 
any extent by the purveyors and that the new taxes 
designed to remove the hardships caused by purvey- 
ance in the case of these counties brought only a heavier 
burden. That the new tax policy had become one of 
the issues in the revolt is apparent from a statement in 
the king’s reply to the rebels: °° 


Lastly you require the relief granted unto us by parlia- 
ment of cloth and shorn sheep to be remitted unto you 
aftirming that we have no need thereof. 


By the autumn of 1549 Somerset was doomed and 
his fall brought a return to former methods of taxation. 


28 Dietz, F. C., Finances of Edward VI and Mary, Smith Col- 
lege Studies in History 3: 84, 1918. 

“4 First the government ordered that a proclamation be sent 
to the sheriffs announcing the new policy and then it made ar- 
rangements to furnish the cofferer with an additional supply of 
ready money (l/l Such Proclamations, Grafton, 29 b, 1550: 
Guildhall (London) Journals xv, f. 414; cts of the Privy 
Council IT: 281). 

25 3-4 Edw. VI, c. 23. 

269 July, 1549. Tytler, op. cit., 1: 182. 
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On Monday, 18 November 1549, the commons sent 
the speaker and others of the house “to know the king's 
pleasure by his council” if they might abolish the of-, 
fending taxes; and two days later, having received per- 
mission,“’ they proceeded to frame legislation repeal- 
ing the provisions of the preceding March.** Since 
nothing was said about purvevance, the question arises : 
was purveyance suspended for three years, for one 
year, or not at all? 

li the entry in the index volume of the Statutes of the 
Realm, “This Act expired,” *" is accepted to mean that 
the law was in effect for three vears, it would be neces- 
sary to assume that for three vears, from June 1549 to 
June 1552, purveyors were not allowed to purchase at 
a discount. It seems unlikely, however, that theccrown 
abstained from purveyance after the repeal of the com- 
pensatory taxes, especially since there was a deficit in 
the treasury. Unfortunately records of the household 
are too fragmentary to furnish much information. Ten 
years later the clerks of the greencloth had forgotten 
exactly what had happened, although they were aware 
that the prerogative had been suspended for a short 
time. One clerk when preparing a report of prices in 
the reign of Edward VI wrote beside the vears 1550 
to 1553, “During these vears the king’s prerogative 
ceased.” *" Another, in a similar report, wrote beside 
the vear 1550, “This year the king’s prerogative was 
taken away,” and beside 1551, “This year it was re- 
stored again.” *' Apparently neither connected the ex- 
periment with 1549, the year of its inception, when 
Somerset was still in power and able to sponsor the re- 
form. It is probably true that for at least a short 
period purveyors were deprived of their commissions. 
The respite from purveyance was not long enough, nor 
was it attended by sufficiently favorable circumstances, 
to have left a lasting impression upon the people at 
large. In Mary’s reign, when once again there was 
outery against purveyors, parliament asked not for a 
return to Somerset’s experiment, but for more stringent 
laws regulating the conduct of purvevors.** t 

DEMAND FOR LEGISLATION ON PURVEYANCE ! 
IN THE PARLIAMENTS OF ELIZABETH 


The accession of Elizabeth should have brought some 
relief from purveyance. Since she was the last of the 
children of Henry VIII, the nation had but one royal 


27 The king reminded the commons that he had already made 
liberal concessions by excusing from taxation owners of fewer 
than one hundred sheep (Rose-Troup, F., The Western Rebcl- 
lion of 1549, 436, London, Smith Elder, 1913; Commons Jour- 
nals 1: 11). 

28 All clauses about sheep and cloth were declared void from 
Nov. 4+ (3-4 Edw. VI, ¢. 23). 

29 Statutes of the Realm, Index, 699 2-3 Edw. VI. ¢. 3. 

80 Costs of the household, Edward V1 and Mary, Lansd. MSS. 
4, no. 7. 

“1 Harl. MSS. 589, no. 27. 

*See p. 19, above. 


establishment to support instead of the three under Ed- 
ward VI and the two under Mary. Though fewer sup- 
plies should have been taken up, there is no indication 
that the burden of purveyance lay less heavily upon the 
land. Provisions were scarce and there was always a 
much greater demand than supply. Food was there- 
fore sold grudgingly to the queen and purveyors were 
regarded with heightened distrust. Even a minor in- 
fraction of the rules on their part was enough to arouse 
a storm of protest and complaints against them cropped 
up in almost every parliament of the reign. Although 
Elizabeth and her advisers were aware of the short- 
comings of purveyance as a means of supplying the 
household, they were resolved to permit no further 
modification of the system by statute. They were will- 
ing to observe the statutes already enacted, but they re- 
fused to accept any more dictation from parliament. 

Their unwillingness to allow parliament to interfere 
was caused in part by the fear that someone might call 
into question the basis on which the prerogative rested. 
They knew that certain judges were already challenging 
the prerogative. This is shown in a report sent by Sir 
Francis Knollys to the queen : ** 


Your lawyers and j[udges] of the laws are not acquainted 
with, neither allow of the prerogative royal of your house- 
hold because, before the courts were appointed in West- 
minster hall], the lord steward of vour household was the 
only j[udge] of your prerogative royal of household, and 
the whitestaves of your household do assist his lordship in 
that behalf; and, therefore, if you will ask your judges 
why you pay no more but 12d. tor a lamb and so of other 
things, they will answer that they know no law for it; 
neither do they acknowledge any other prerogative royal to 
be due unto your Majesty but only such as may be subject 
to the judgment of their law, which is a great prejudice 
and a great loss to your Majesty’s service of household if 
you should allow thereof. The which hitherto I have re- 
sisted, although they have taken upon them to judge of your 
prerogative royal of household to make it subject to their 
written law. 


With such a threat ever before them the council tried 
to silence every attack upon purveyance. The queen 
and her councillors planned their course so_ skilfully 
that they disposed of all complaint before it had time 
to gather force, and only in one parliament, that of 1589, 
was the crown confronted with opposition of alarming 
proportions. 

During the first two parliaments of the reign, when 
Sir William Cecil was a member of the lower house. 
the government defeated the attacks upon purveyance 
with little difficulty. In the second parliament the 
commons proposed two bills to limit the prerogative. 
Both were based upon the suspicion that purveyors 
bought more than they needed in order to sell the sur- 
plus for profit. Although both bills passed the com- 
mons and the lords, neither became a statute because 


88 Parts of the manuscript are illegible. 
MSS. 73, no. 34. 


March 1593, Lansd. 
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the crown withheld approval.“*| The government's 
stand on at least one of these measures was fair enough, 
since the proposed restrictions on the sale of leftovers 
would have subjected the household to additional 
charge. 

Before the third parliament assembled in April 1571 
Cecil had been elevated to the peerage as Lord Burgh- 
ley ** and had been obliged to withdraw from the com- 
mons. His loss was acutely felt thers, since no one re- 
placed him as an effective leader and without him the 
commons frequently got out of hand. Opposition, 
which had been easily controlled in earlier parliaments, 
now became more difficult to silence. In the stormy 
session of 1571, although the more thorny issue of re- 
ligion agitated the commons, there was dissatisfaction 
about purveyance as well as about other matters. In 
the discussion which preceded the granting of the sub- 
sidy the request was made that something be done about 
purveyors, and Mr. Serjeant Lovelace, speaking from 
the floor, said: *° 


that in his opinion it would not be amiss to take away the 
purveyors and to limit every county to a proportionable 
rate; so should her Majesty be better served and the king- 
dom eased. 


At the mention of purveyance the comptroller of the 
household jumped to his feet and assured the house 
that, if there was reason for dissatisfaction, he as one of 
the masters of the household “would do his endeavor 
for the reformation of all things arising by the purvey- 
ors.” The commons, however, were not to be put off 
so easily. After acting upon other matters they came 
back to the question and appointed a committee “to 
consider those griefs and petitions which had been 

mentioned in the former dispute.” Elizabeth was not 
willing to have the debate proceed. In a peremptory 
message she ordered the commons “to spend little time 
in motions and to avoid long speeches.” Moreover, at 
the close of the parliament she saw fit to remind them 
of her displeasure. When thanking the speaker: “and 
the most part of the nether house” for having been 
“discreet, modest, and dutiful” she observed that cer- 
tain of them, “though not many in number . . . have 
showed themselves audacious, arrogant, and presump- 
tuous calling her Majesty's grant and prerogative 

into question.” She promised that she would not for- 
get their “frivolous and presumptuous speech spending 
the time and meddling with matters neither pertaining 
to them nor within the capacity of their understand- 
ing.” ** It need not be inferred that she was alluding 
to purveyance alone, since the commons had challenged 
as well the right of the crown to detain members and 
to suppress freedom of speech. Their boldness in dis- 


*4 April 1563. D'Ewes, Journals, 72, 73. 

3525 Feb. 1571. 

367 April 1571. D'’Ewes, Journals, 158 b. Cf. the sugges- 
tion made in 1581. 

87 Huntington Library, El. MSS. 2579, f. 49 d. 


cussing purveyance had been but one of many acts of 
defiance contributing to the queen’s ill humor.*> 

Ten years later the commons once more raised the 
question of purveyance. In 1581 Mr. Alford, Mr. St. 
Poole, and Mr. Snagge spoke in favor of a motion 
“touching composition for purveyance,” a suggestion 
of which we should expect the crown to approve since 
for over a decade the government had been committed 
to a policy of compounding with the counties. But ap- 
parently interference by parliament was not welcomed. 
The council wanted to preserve freedom of action, to 
keep matters under its exclusive jurisdiction, and to 
avoid regulation by parliament. Mr. Treasurer and 
Mr. Comptroller therefore called Mr. Alford and his 
confederates into conference and persuaded them to 
drop the subject.*" 

The commons were never again so easily silenced. 
In 1587 they put up a good if unsuccessful fight. In- 
vestigations into the conduct of the queen's purveyors 
which had just been completed had strengthened the 
conviction that existing laws on purveyance were in- 
adequate. Therefore in March 1587 the commons pre- 
sented a new proposal. In spite of opposition by the 
privy council, they kept the bill alive, assigned it to a 
committee, passed it in the lower house, and sent it up 
to the lords.” There, however, government influence 
was strong enough to defeat it, and the commons were 
powerless to carry the matter further. 

Dissatisfaction with purveyance had reached new 
heights by the time parliament assembled in 1589. In 
the preceding year the presence in southeastern Eng- 
land of great bands of armed men to meet the expected 
Spanish Armada had been a heavy tax upon the scanty 
food supplies of the realm. The burden of provision- 
ing the royal house was thereby doubly felt and a situa- 
tion unhappy under normal circumstances was intensi- 
fied. Accordingly when parliament met there was an 
immediate demand for legislation to curb purveyors. 

The commons were now familiar with government 
tactics and refused to capitulate at the first sign of the 
queen’s displeasure. In fact they presented such for- 
midable opposition that the queen found it necessary to 
grant a few concessions. She did not, to be sure, con- 
sent to new legislation, but she promised to revise the 
administration of her household, in order to provide re- 
lief from the burden of purveyance. Because of the 
temper and strength of the parliamentary opposition of 
1589 the story of the debate on purveyance may be fol- 
lowed in some detail. 

Mr. John Hare first brought up the question on 14 
February 1589, when, having asked that consideration 
“be had for meeting with disorders of purveyors,” he 
introduced a bill in the commons. On the following 


‘In 1371 a statute exempting the universities of Cambridge 
and Oxford from purveyance was enacted with government ap- 
proval (13 Eliz. c. 21). Cf. p. 36, below. 

39 D’Ewes, Journals, 289 b. 

40 Thid., 412-414. 
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day his bill was read for the first time and many promi- 
nent members spoke on it, among them Sir Francis 
Knollys, Mr. Cradock, Sir William Moore, Mr. Har- 
ris, Sir Henry Knyvet, Mr. Tasborough, Mr. Palmer, 
Mr. Francis Bacon, Mr. Cromwell, Sir Edward Dy- 
mock, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, and Mr. George Moor. 
On the second reading it was committed to an impres- 
sive group including, in addition to those mentioned, 
Mr. Edward Dyer, Mr. Robert Wroth, Sir Henry 
Gray, Mr. Hare, and the privy councillors who were 
members of the house. But before turning the matter 
over to the committee the commons suggested that the 
bill then under consideration be compared with that 
framed in 1587, and that the officers of the household 
be given opportunity to testify concerning the effect 
which the proposed legislation would have upon house- 
hold practice.*" 

Although the serjeant of the house was sent to pro- 
cure a copy of the bill of 1587 from the clerk of the 
house of lords, nothing is known of the extent to which 
the committee made use of that document. On the 
other hand, more definite information is to be found 
about the meeting of the committee with the household 
officers at which Sir Francis Knollys testified for the 
government.** As treasurer of the household he asked 
that the proposed legislation be dropped at once on the 
ground that the queen’s servants were threatened with 
such loss of power that they would be unable to carry 
out their duties: 


The said bill doth order delay, hindrances, abridgments of 
authority for the discharge of the trust of her Majesty's 
high prerogative court of greencloth, 


and, he added in a tone of sarcasm, 


unless this part of the bill may be allowed to import her 
Majesty’s furtherance of her service, there is no part of 
the bill that doth contain any further care to her Majesty's 
service at all. 

The bill in its original form may be reconstructed 
from several documents preserved in the Lansdowne 
Manuscripts. It singled out for attack the purveyors 
of fine poultry who had apparently been exempt from 
rules applying to other purveyors, and asked that pur- 
veyors in this service be prohibited from taking upon 
highways, that they be forbidden to engage in private 
trade, and that their commissions indicate the prices 
they were to pay for supplies.** In the second place 
the bill requested a ruling that would prevent any pur- 
veyor, regardless of the service in which he was em- 
ployed, from summoning persons before the board of 
greencloth except upon certificate obtained from two 


41 Tbid., 432 b-433 a. 

#2 His testimony may be found in the first part of a document 
endorsed, “Feb. 1589, Mr. Treasurer’s grievances in the bill of 
purveyors” (Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 20). 

#3 At the request of the officers of the household the purveyors 
of fine poultry prepared a list of objections to the proposed bill 
(Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 51). 


justices of the peace. Although all parts of the bill 
were unacceptable to the government, it was not 
thought wise to suppress the measure outright. Ac- 
cordingly Lord Burghley first turned his attention to 
removing the most objectionable clauses while the bill 
was still in committee. The amendments which he 
suggested may be found in a page of rough notes left 
among his papers. First he asked that the purveyors 
of fine poultry retain the right to purchase upon the 
highways, and secondly, that there be no change in the 
authority of the purveyors to send up to the green- 
cloth anyone who resisted them. There would be one 
change, however, namely, that purveyors who failed 
of their proof should “suffer corporal punishment of 
the county.” ** The committee approved Burghley’s 
changes. But on February 19 when the bill was re- 
ported back to the house and Mr. Vice-Chamberlain 
announced that the bill had been amended and that a 
proviso had been added “such as [I] think both fit for 
her Majesty's service and the better passage of the bill 
and the relief of the subject,” the commons showed 
marked dissatisfaction. D’Ewes reports that many 
speeches followed. Then it was “left at large . . . for 
the time being far spent the house [was] ready to rise.” 
Two days later and again on the following day the bill 
was debated. In spite of its shortcomings it was duly 
passed by the commons and sent up to’ the lords “with 
commendations and request for their lordships’ good 
and favorable expediting of the bill for the reformation 
of certain abuses by purveyors.” 

At that point the queen stepped in. She had listened 
to reports of the debate with evident displeasure, but 
when she heard that the commons had advised the up- 
per house to take prompt action she prepared to repri- 
mand them. On February 27 Mr. Serjeant Pucker- 
ing and Mr. Solicitor brought word to the commons 
that the lords had received a “message” from the queen 
which they wished “to impart unto” the commons and 
suggested that, in accordance with usual procedure, a 
convenient number (twenty-eight or thirty) be selected 
to meet with fourteen of the lords. The commons com- 
plied, and, by selecting their delegates from the mem- 
bers of the committee which had considered Mr. Hare's 
bill, showed that they knew the subject of the queen’s 
“message.” *© When the members of the two houses 
assembled together the queen did not appear but sent 
Lord Burghley to act as her spokesman. Two bills, he 
said, had lately been passed by the lower house, one 





44 Lord Burghley wrote, “fo. 2, linea 13a, by two meet jus- 
tices. It may be that those justices would not certify and then 
the purveyor is without remedy by way of complaint, which in- 
convenience would be remedied; either the purveyor shall bring 
a certificate from every head constable, or from two persons of 
credit, or upon oath; whenever he fails of his proof, then to 
suffer corporal punishment of the county” (Lansd. MSS. 56, 
no. 30). 

45 D’Ewes, Journals, 435-437. 

46 One member, Mr. Cromwell, was given “the paper bill 
touching purveyors” (/bid., 440 a). 
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concerning purveyors and the other concerning process 
and pleadings in the court of the exchequer. Both were 
“misliked of her Majesty the one tending to the 
officers and ministers of her own household” and the 
other to the officers and ministers of her court of reve- 
nues. Both infringed upon the royal prerogative. The 
bill on purveyance was especially objectionable since it 
was disrespectful in tone and presumptuous in its 
claims.** 

The very words of the bill purport that her Majesty did 
know at the time of the exhibiting of the bill to the house 
of the misusage of the officers of the household upon mo- 
lesting of the subjects upon complaint of the purveyors. 
And all other laws made against abuses of purveyors have 
been in form of complaint and a request to have the abuses 
reformed. 

It is not truly reported that her Majesty understandeth 
the abuse by the complaint but that she did understand it 
before the complaint and thereby is inferred a lack to her 
Majesty that she did know the abuse of her officers and 
would not reform them. 


Thus by concentrating attention upon the form in 
which the bill had been framed Lord Burghley tried to 
divert attention from the point at issue, namely, the 
right of the commons to legislate on purveyance. In 
concluding his remarks he promised that the queen 
would set matters right. “If any should demean them- 
selves any way unlawfully or untruly, her Majesty was 
of herself both able and willing to see due reforma- 
tion.” ** 

‘Thus far the queen and her advisers had the upper 
hand. They expected the commons to accept the repri- 
mand in humility of spirit, to acknowledge that they had 
encroached upon forbidden ground, and to turn over the 
matter of reform to the officers of the household. But 
the commons were in no mood to submit. “After 
sundry motions, speeches, and advices what might best 
be done for satisfying her Majesty of the doings of 
this house concerning |the| dealings in both the said 
bills, either by way of excuse or concession or other- 
wise howsoever,” they decided to appoint still another 
committee “both to consider further of the course, and 
also to search for such precedents as might best serve 
Jor that purpose.” Though pretending to frame an 
apology, the commons were in reality pressing their 
demands. 

For several days they deliberated and on March 4 
Mr. Cook,’ one of their number, reported that they 
favored sending Mr. Speaker “in most humble and 
dutiful wise [to] exhibit unto her Majesty the causes 
and reasons moving this house to proceed in the two 
said bills in such sort as they had done.” He ex- 


‘7 Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 30. These notes were probably writ- 
ten by Burghley at a later date after the speaker had presented 
the petition of March 7, but they are quoted here since they ex- 
plain the government’s objections to the bill. 

48 D’Ewes, Journals, 440 b. 

** Probably the famous Sir Edward Coke who was a member 
of this parliament. 
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plained that they had come to this decision because they 
thought it a course “best to stand with the liberties and 
honor of their house.” *" The queen on her side agreed 
to grant an audience to the speaker and to ten mem- 
bers on the condition that two of the number be “of 
the privy council being members of the house.” In 
making up the delegation the commons chose those who 
had been prominent in the struggle and were familiar 
with the work already done.*! They were the vice- 
chamberlain, Sir John Parrot, Sir William Moore, Sir 
George Cary, Sir Henry Cobham, Mr. Morrice, Mr. 
Cook, Mr. Francis Hastings, Sir Richard Knightley, 
and Sir Henry Gray. As they were about to depart the 
speaker was instructed ** to make most humble 


petition and suit unto her Highness in the name of the 
whole house that her Majesty would vouchsafe her most 
gvacious favor to the allowance of the said bills . . . and 
that this house would willingly and most gladly have taken 
in the passing of the same bills any such other course 
whatsoever, as they might have any way known to have 
stood with her Highness’s good liking and pleasure. 


Again the Lansdowne Manuscripts provide impor- 
tant evidence. The following is a report which is un- 
doubtedly that prepared by the commons and_ pre- 
sented to the queen on March 7: *° 


Reasons for proceeding in the bills touching the ex- 
chequer and purveyors. 


1. That her Majesty was not before the bill exhibited 
informed ete. 

2. That the bill doth press an understanding or knowl- 
edge in her Majesty of grievance. 


The answer 


The information to her Majesty intended by this bill is 
not until the same be passed by both houses of parliament 
and then her Majesty hath some understanding of the truth 
of the grievance of the whole body of the realm. 

The preamble also of the bill importeth her Majesty’s 
understanding to be by the petition and complaint of the 
commons in this present parliament, and so no understand- 
ing pressed on her Majesty but by complaint of her sub- 
jects. 

This form of proceeding hath been in all times very 
usual that the king by the petition of his commons assem- 
bled in parliament provided remedy in parliament for the 
grievance of the subjects which is most agreeable to his 
princely authority and most acceptable to the subjects. 


3. That her Majesty hath skill, will, and liberty to re- 
form her own household. 


The answer 
Her Highness we confess hath power to punish her offi- 
cers offending, nevertheless her Majesty’s laws do not per- 
mit any recompense to be given to her subjects wronged. 
by action or otherwise, or pecuniary punishment to be im- 





The lords were invited to join with the commons, but re- 
fused to take part in the plan. Cf. D’Ewes, Journals, 442. 

*t All the delegates had served on one committee and half of 
them had served on two committees to discuss the bill on pur- 
veyance. 

52 D’Ewes, Journals, 443 a. 

53 Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 55. 
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posed upon offenders but by act of parliament which course 
of punishment by act of parliament hath been always used 
in the times of her Majesty’s most noble progenitors even 
from the reign of Henry III in this case of purveyors. 

Furthermore a law or ordinance to have continuance 
and to bind requireth an act of parliament and necessary it 
is to have a law by act of parliament for that wrongs com- 
mitted by purveyors were so many and often done in places 
remote that by reason whereof her Majesty without greater 
charges and troubles to her subjects cannot have under- 
standing of the same. 

Before the commons proceeded to the engrossing of this 
bill, they had care to confer with Mr. Cofferer and the 
clerks of the greencloth and heard their reasons and ob- 
jections. 


4. That her Highness is touched in this bill. 


The answer 

The abuse only of purveyors is restrained by this bill 
and her Majesty’s purvevance or prerogative therein is 
nothing thereby impeached. 

The untrue information of purveyors or their deputies is 
only restrained by this bill, by which untrue informations 
and suggestions her Majesty's poor people are many times 
unjustly molested to their great travail and expenses, and 
the prerogative of her Majesty greatly abused: 

That the authority of the lord steward, the treasurer, the 
comptroller of her Majesty's most honorable household 
doth remain in such state as that they and every of them 
may at their discretions send for any offender as before 
time. 

To swear a purveyor that his information is true, seemed 
to be agreeable with like former ordinances, whereby it is 
provided that every purveyor take an oath for the due 
execution of his office. 


The queen's answer“ to the speaker after she had 
received the foregoing report was far more conciliatory 
than might have been expected under the circumstances. 
As he reported to the commons ** he and his colleagues 
had 


received from her Majesty most comfortable and gracious 
speeches in far better sort and measure than he was any 
way able to repeat . of her Highness’s great and in- 
estimable loving care towards her loving subjects, vea more 
than of her own self, or than any of them have of them- 
selves. . . . It pleased her Majesty to tell them that for the 
one, to wit, the abuses of purveyors, her Highness of her 
own princely care towards her subjects had given order 
unto the late lord steward °° to address his letters unto all 
the shires of this realm for the due inquiry and certificate 
of the misdemeanors of purveyors in all places, for some 
courses thereupon to be had for convenient redress in the 
same. And that before any order could well be taken for 
accomplishing that good intended effect, the Spaniards 
upon a sudden, attempted the invasion of this realm; by 
reason whereof the said purpose was not performed. 


But, as the queen listed her excuses for failing to cor- 
rect the evils of purveyance, her wrath mounted and 
finally she charged the commons with meddling in her 
private affairs, 

*t After hearing the speaker’s petition Burghley prepared a 
page of notes endorsed, “Answers abruptly to the answers of the 
commons” (Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 30). 

°° D’Ewes, Journals, 444 a. 

°6 The Earl of Leicester. 


showing further that her Majesty having as much. skill, 
will, and power to rule and govern her own household as 
any subject howsoever to rule and govern them without 
the help of aid of their neighbors. | But she promised 
that she would of her own accord cause] a collection to be 
made of all the laws already in force touching purveyors, 
and also all the constitutions of her Highness’s household 
in that case. | Then, with the advice of her judges and 
learned council she would set down] . . . such a form and 
plot for the said redresses, yea and that before. the end of 
this present session, as shall be as good and better for the 
ease of the subjects than that which this house has at- 
tempted without her privity, and in which they would have 
bereaved her Majesty the honour, glory, and commendation 
of the same. 


Thus the queen gave vent to her feelings. Just as 
often before she had railed against those who inter- 
fered in her private affairs, so on this occasion she 
scolded the commons for presumption. But she fol- 
lowed the outburst with a definite concession: she 
promised that she would consult parliament in plan- 
ning reforms for the household. 

And she kept her word. Not long afterwards she 
invited the commons to send four of their number to 
confer with the lords of the privy council and other 
officers of the household “for convenient orders and 
constitutions to be made” about purveyors. Before 
the commons dispatched their representatives they or- 
dered an investigation of the purveyors’ records so that 
they might have definite information on which to base 
reform. When at length the commons assembled the 
facts “which were many and foul” they selected the 
men to negotiate in the name of the house. It is not 
surprising that they chose Sir Henry Knyvet, Mr. 
Thomas Cromwell, Mr. John Hare, and Mr. Robert 
Wroth, all of whom had distinguished themselves in 
the struggle to pass the bill on purveyance.”* 

Thus the parliament was appeased. Elizabeth could 
pride herself on the skill with which her government 
had deflected a dangerous attack upon the prerogative. 
She had managed to divert attention from the proposed 
legislation by asking members of parliament to cooper- 
ate with the council in planning reform. On this as on 
so many other occasions near the end of her reign she 
appointed a royal commission to deal with abuses and 
thus prevented parliament from enacting — statutes 
which were unacceptable. 

Never again during the reign of Elizabeth did the 
question of purveyance become a major issue in parlia- 
ment, a fact which may indicate general satisfaction 
with the reform accomplished. In July 1591 the queen 
set up “the lords in commission for household causes” 
and ordered them to regulate the purveyors. Within 
a year the commissioners were able to report that 
“shortly by God's grace [the queen] will free her sub- 
jects from the trouble which hath come by means of 
purveyors.” °* The new plan was simple: it provided 

57 D’Ewes, Journals, 446 b, 448 a, 450 a. 


°8 Speech by Sir John Fortescue. Hayward Townshend, Hist. 
Coll. 59, London, Basset, 1680. 
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for a system of supply by contract and, indirectly, for 
reduction in the number of purveyors. The fewer the 
purveyors, the greater the relief to the people. 

By and large, the efforts of the lords in commission 
were crowned with success. Lord Burghley counted it 
one of the greatest achievemenis of the reign ** that the 
queen had made progress in freeing 

’ A meditation on the state of England, S$. P. Dom. Eliz. celv, 
no, 84. 


her realm of purveyors tor her household by means whereof 
most part of her counties in her realm have agreed to yield 
certain proportion of victuals upon reasonable prices and 
to be free from purveyors, whereby counties are generally 
comforted, being discharged of cruel purveyors. These ac- 
tions are not accompted among the least to the public com- 
fort, as may well appear by the complaints in many parlia- 
ments since the years of King Edward and yet the abuse 
never fully reformed before these late actions of her 
Majesty for discharging purveyance. 


XUM 


IV. 


PURVEYANCE IN THE EARLY PART OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN—HOW THE SYSTEM 


WORKED BEFORE IT WAS SUPPLANTED BY COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS 


The first part of the reign of Elizabeth is a suitable 
time at which to study the traditional system of supply- 
ing the household, since by then purveyance had reached 
its final development and had undergone the last im- 
portant changes to which it was subjected at the dic- 
tation of parliament. In the latter part of the reign a 
new method of provisioning the household, that of com- 
pounding with the counties, began to be generally 
adopted and purveyors no longer were employed in 
great numbers in the household offices. By studying 
purveyance in the years before its eclipse it is possible 
to reconstruct certain household procedures and to de- 
termine how purveyors went about their business, pur- 
chased wares, and kept their records. Ample evidence 
is available on most of these matters; but it is unfortu- 
nate that for want of information one question must re- 
main unanswered: how often were the purveyors guilty 
of the charges brought against them? Because the 
records of the courts in which they were tried are for 
the most part unavailable, this part of the story re- 
mains inconclusive. 


APPOINTMENT OF PURVEYORS AND ARRANGE- 
MENTS FOR ISSUING THEIR COMMISSIONS 

Authority to appoint purveyors was vested in the 
board of greencloth as a whole, but from time to time 
certain members tried to assume it for themselves and 
to use the privilege to enhance their own prestige. In 
Elizabeth’s day a struggle over patronage was in prog- 
ress between the cofferer and the treasurer and was 
the cause of considerable ill-feeling in the household 
where, as certain underlings complained, “Mr. Treas- 
urer putteth in purveyors into every office which is 
Mr. Cofferer’s office.” + In the contest Lord Burghley 
seems to have upheld the cofferer, if we may judge 
from a single piece of evidence. When he received 
Richard Owen’s application to be reinstated as ‘“‘veo- 
man purveyor of beefs and muttons,” he did not con- 
sult the treasurer, but endorsed the petition, “Refer to 
Mr. Cofferer and the greencloth.” * Notwithstanding 
Burghley’s support the cofferer was unable to estab- 
lish his claim. In 1606 the board of greencloth made 
a formal ruling depriving him of any part in the choice 
of purveyors. Thereafter the privilege of appointing 
purveyors was to be shared “by equal turns” by the 
treasurer and comptroller.* 





' Charges against Sir Francis Knollys, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 
87. The comptroller also succeeded in appointing some minor 
servants who sold their places to “thieves and spoilers” (ibid., 
21, no. 63). 

21598. Salisbury MSS. P. 1816 (Cal. Salisbury MSS. X1V: 
71). 

’ Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 115 d. 
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The officers of the greencloth were primarily inter- 
ested in choosing the chief purveyors in each office and 
were content to leave the choice of minor purveyors to 
others. Thus most purveyors were allowed to name 
their own deputies and in some cases the head pur- 
veyor of an office was allowed to select all the under- 
lings. In the poultry, for example, where a large num- 
ber of commissions were needed to bring in a single line 
of goods, the fine purveyor chose sixteen deputies or 
chapmen and sixteen sub-deputies, or thirty-two as- 
sistants in all. The practice of delegating so much 
authority was not satisfactory since it resulted in 
the employment of irresponsible men whose misdeeds 
caused much popular complaint. “Quite a number of 
purveyors and deputies,” it was charged, “do annoy her 
Majesty’s subjects, these deputies being of very base 
conduct and no ability.”* In fact Lord Manwood, 
chief baron of the exchequer, thought that reform was 
called for and suggested that no deputy be allowed to 
use a commission of purveyance until his appointment 
had been approved by at least three members of the 
greencloth.® 

Although purveyors were appointed by the officers 
of the greencloth they received their commissions from 
the clerks of the crown. In the Liher Niger Domus 
Regis Edwardi IV’ is the statement: * 


The clerk of the crown of the king’s chancery receiveth 

the old commissions made for the purveyances for the 
king’s household . . . and maketh new as the treasurer of 
the household doth endorse the said commissions .. . ; 
wherefore this said clerk taketh a yearly reward at the 
countinghouse of 40s., remembered always that he take 
nothing else for his writings nor for the king’s seal of the 
said purveyors. 
Procedure was essentially the same a century later ex- 
cept that the treasurer no longer bothered to endorse 
the commissions himself but turned the task over to 
the cofferer and the clerks comptroller. He also re- 
lied upon subordinates to furnish the names of the pur- 
veyors as well as information needed in drawing up the 
commissions. 

Although it is not possible to reproduce a purveyor’s 
commission for Elizabeth’s reign, there is no reason to 
suppose that the example printed below differed from 
its sixteenth century prototype.* 


James, by the grace of God, ete. To all and singular our 
justices of peace, mayors, sheriffs, bailiffs, constables, head- 
en NSS ENN e 


+ See p. 29, below. 

5 Charges against the purveyors, Lansd. MSS. 8&6, no. 48. 

6 July 1586. Manwood to Burghley, Lansd. MSS. 50, no. 24. 

7 Household Ordinances, 53. 

8 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 139 d.; quoted by Bray, 
Archacologia 8: 361-362, 1787. 
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boroughs, and all other officers, ministers, subjects to whom 
these presents shall come, greeting: We let you wit that 
we have authorized and appointed and by these presents do 
give full power and authority unto our well-beloved servant 

yeoman purveyor within the office of . . . and to his 
sufficient deputy, bearer hereof, in his name according io 
our right and the laws and statutes of this realm in that 
behalf made and provided to take up and provide for us 
and in our name for the only provision of our household in 
all places as well within liberties as without, viz., for our 
reasonable prices and payments to be made in that behalf 
according to our right and the said laws and statutes in 
that behalf. And further we do give full power and au- 
thority by these presents unto our said servants and his 
said deputy, bearer hereof, to direct his precept to every 
high constable, petty constable, or headborough, of every 
particular town, parish, or hamlet, where he shall think it 
most convenient to make provision as is aforesaid of any 
of the premises. Wherefore we will and command you 
and every of you by these presents to be aiding, helping, 
and assisting to our said servant and his said deputy, bearer 
hereof, in the due execution of this our commission, as you 
and every of you tender our pleasure and will answer to the 
contrary at your uttermost perils. In witness whereof we 
have caused these our letters of commission to be sealed 
with our great seal and to continue until the end of six 
months next ensuing. 


Witness ourselves at Westminster. 


No commissions of purveyance could be issued until 
the clerks of the crown had been authorized to do so by 
royal warrant. A copy of such a warrant from the 
early seventeenth century is as follows: ° 


James, by the grace of God, etc. to our right trusty and 
well-beloved Thomas, Lord Ellesmere, chancellor of Eng- 
land, greeting: We will and command you that upon the 
sight hereof and by virtue and authority of the same you 
direct forth under our great seal of England according to 
the form and effect hereafter ensuing all such commissions 
for all manner of provisions for our household and for all 
manner of carriages thereunto belonging as our clerk of 
the crown shall from time to time receive order and direc- 
tion for by warrant to be signed by our cofferer and one of 
our clerks comptroller for the time being. And these our 
letters shall be sufficient warrant and discharge in this 
behalf. 


Purveyors’ commissions were issued under the great 
seal; they were written in English and were valid for 
only six months, after which they had to be surrendered 
at the countinghouse.'’ They designated the counties 
in which they might be used and enumerated the 
amounts and kinds of supplies to be taken up. At- 
tached to them were blanks of parchment (one for each 
county mentioned) on which the purveyors were obliged 
to enter exact details about goods purchased and prices 
paid. When the purveyors applied for new commis- 
sions the blanks on the cancelled commissions were to 
be used in checking their records."! 

The system provided for checking the records of the 
purveyors was never put into practice. The clerks of 
the greencloth were notoriously negligent. There is no 





* Quoted by Bray, Archaeologia 8: 361, 1787. 
10 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 10. 
112, 3 Phil. and Mar. c. 6. 


evidence to indicate that they collected the commissions 
when they expired or that they compared the parch- 
ment “blanks” with the purveyors’ receipts. For that 
matter, they probably did not keep a complete file of the 
names of the purveyors. In 1598, however, when re- 
form was instituted at the greencloth it was ruled that 
the cofferer should keep a list of commissions and that 
at the end of every six months he should arrange to 
have purveyors’ commissions delivered at the green- 
cloth with the blanks “thereunto annexed . . . there to 
be safely kept.” '* If the cofferer and clerks of the 
greencloth actually mended their ways and began to 
keep complete files, all trace of their work has disap- 
peared. 

The clerks of the crown, moreover, were just as care- 
less. In the early part of the sixteenth century they 
entered purveyors’ commissions on the dorse of the 
patent rolls, but by the middle of the century they had 
abandoned the practice.’ For a half century they 
made no effort to keep records, and in spite of the re- 
forms instituted in the chancery in 1573, they still neg- 
lected the purveyors’ lists for another twenty years. 
In 1595 they were ordered to begin a series of index 
volumes for the crown office and to set aside one sec- 
tion for purveyors’ commissions. Hence information 
on purveyors is in existence for the last eight years of 
the reign,’ but unfortunately comparable records are 
not available for earlier years when purveyors had sole 
responsibility for provisioning the household. 


THE NUMBER OF PURVEYORS 


In spite of the negligence of the clerks of the crown 
and the greencloth in keeping records, it is possible to 
discover something about the number of purveyors in 
Elizabeth's time. Because Lord Burghley followed de- 
tails of household administration closely, he filed among 
his papers reports on the number of purveyors em- 
ployed. In 1582 he noted that five had been added in 
one year; '* in 1586 he recorded that eighty-six commis- 
sions had been divided among thirty-eight purveyors 
and their deputies." By far the most interesting of 
the reports in his possession is that reproduced below 


12 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 10. 

13 A complete study of the patent rolls for © 48-1603 would 
be difficult since there are often twenty rolls for one year. I 
have examined at least one roll in each decade and have found 
no record of purveyors’ commissions. Moreover, there are no 
references to purveyors of the household in Palmer’s Manu- 
script Index to the patent rolls (Public Record Office, Press no. 
20, vols. 6, 7, 11, 12, 36, 38, 56, 124, 141; no. 21, vols. 108, 109, 
136, 137). Neither are purveyors’ commissions mentioned in 
the entry book, c. 181, no. 1, “entries of commissioners of sundry 
commissions passed ex officio by the clerk of the crown.” Cf. 
Bertha Putnam, Justices of the Peace for 1558-1688, Bull. 
Inst. Hist. Research 4: 144-156, 1926-1927. 

'4 Index 4208 and Index 4209. 

1° Notes for diminishing the charges of her Majesty’s house- 
hold, Lansd. MSS. 34, no. 25. 

16 An account of the purveyors and their commissions, Lansd. 
MSS. 46, no. 84. Parts of the document are illegible. 





which enumerates the purveyors for 1589 and the thirty- 
three services to which they were assigned: 


Number Number 
of com- of 
Service missions deputies 
Wheat for the privy bakehouse 
Wheat for the great bakehouse 
Beer and ale 
Wine 
Spice 
Lambs 
Poultry fine 
Poultry for her Majesty’s mouth 
Poultry coarse 
Salt butter 
Apples 
Sauces 
Serjeant of acatry 
Beef and mutton 
Veals 
Seatish 
Freshwater fish 
Salt store 
Stable 1 
Brownbaker 
The race 
Carts 
Long carts in service of buttery 
and spicery 


_ 
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Milk wife 1 1 
Carts for the cellar 1 1 
Turner 1 1 
Cups 1 1 
Conies 3 3 
Sackmaker 1 1 
Baskets 1 1 
Wax 4 4 
Avenor 1 1 
Rushes 2 2 


Total: 
56 purveyors 
111 deputies 
111 commissions 


The year 1589 probably marks the point at which the 
greatest number of purveyors was attached to the house- 
hold. It is unlikely that more than one hundred and 
eleven commissions were issued at any time in the reign. 
Certainly by 1595 the number had been reduced to half 
that figure '* as a result of the system of compounding 
with the counties. 


FEES, ALLOWANCES, AND OTHER 


OF INCOME 


SOURCES 


Purveyors were not paid an annual salary sufficient 
to meet their needs but were expected to build up their 
income from several sources, by far the most lucrative 
of which was the percentage which they charged upon 
every purchase. Traditional perquisites, fees, and al- 


'T Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 52. The number of commissions 


granted to each household office was determined by the diffi- 
culty of the service and the distance which had to be covered in 
procuring supplies. 

'S Only sixty commissions of purveyance were recorded dur- 
ing a six-month interval in 1596 (Index 4208). 
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lowances were inadequate, but when added to the in- 
come from percentages amounted to a living wage. 

From mediaeval times certain perquisites had been 
set aside for the purveyor in each department of the 
household. They were usually by-products, leftovers, 
or discarded equipment and, when wisely disposed of, 
could be converted into considerable revenue. By the 
sixteenth century purveyors’ perquisites had for the 
most part diminished in quantity and value; but there 
were still a few which were much prized, as, for ex- 
ample, the unserviceable casks in the buttery which 
might be claimed by the yeoman purveyor of that office." 

Allowances and fees to which the purveyor was en- 
titled varied according to his rank. Like other house- 
hold servants purveyors were classified by grades, the 
lowest of which was that of page. Page purveyors re- 
ceived an allowance of only 4d. a day and a fee of but 
40s. a year. Since when purveying they usually car- 
ried a commission made out in the name of a superior, 
they were probably not entitled to any part ‘of the per- 
centage on purchases. 

The groom purveyors, next in ascending order, were 
also expected to serve in a subordinate capacity. Their 
allowances were larger and their fee was four marks. 
Some of them, notably those engaged in taking up carts 
and in purveying for the buttery and scullery, were 
given commissions of purveyance and probably the per- 
centage.-° 

Next in rank were the yeomen purveyors, who were 
men of position. As the chief purveyors in the impor- 
tant household offices, they were given a fee of 100s. a 
year, generous allowances for expenses, and valuable 
perquisites. Besides, since they were the purveyors to 
whom most of the commissions were issued, they prob- 
ably collected the lion’s share, if not all, of the percent- 
age allowed on each transaction. 

Highest in station among the purveyors were the 
serjeants, one of whom was placed in each of the major 
offices of the household. They were paid on a much 
higher scale than any of their subordinates and were 
employed primarily to supervise the offices of the house- 
hold, not to purvey supplies. Since they were usually 
too busy to go out on purchasing expeditions, they 
seldom applied for commissions of purveyance, and 
none of them except the serjeant of the acatry, who 
bought the dried fish, spent much time in purveying. 
In time of emergency, however, when the queen under- 
took a long and difficult progress or when counties 


19 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 284. I 
have found no reference to fees paid by the purveyor in order to 
procure appointment or to additional fees which he was obliged 
to pay the cofferer. After the Restoration “a considerable sum 
was paid when a contract was first obtained (£70 for each con- 
tract before 1713) and 10s. on each renewal. On payment of 
a bill the purveyor paid 242% as a fee to the cofferer” (Bev- 
eridge, Sir Wm., Prices and Wages in England 1: 334, London, 
Longmans, 1939). 

20 Household Book 43 Eliz. Household Ordinances, 281, 


passim. 
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broke their composition contracts, the serjeants pro- 
cured commissions of purveyance and went out to 
bring in supplies. What share, if any; they were able 
to collect of the profit on purchases is not revealed.* 
The most important source of income to the purveyor 
was the percentage, or profit, which he was entitled to 
collect on each purchase made for the household. No 
evidence is available to explain how this sum was dis- 
tributed among the groups of purveyors, but it seems 
likely that it went to the purveyor in whose name the 
commission was issued. He was allowed to keep the 
difference between the price which he paid the country 
people and that allowed him by the household. The 
calf-taker, for example, was accustomed to buy fat 
calves at 6s. apiece and to receive 8s. for them from the 
cofferer. Besides this profit of 2s. on every calf, the 
purveyor made 3s. 6d. on each stirk,*? 2s. on each 
“pork,” and 6d. on every flitch of bacon.** Purvevors 
of fine poulty enjoyed the margin of profit shown in the 
following table: 7 
Prices which the 
purveyor may well 
give to the country 


Prices paid to 
the purveyor 


Fat goose 14d. 10d. 
Green goose 83d. 8d. 
Good capon 20d. 16d. 
Hen 9d. 6d. 
Chickens 3d. 2d. 
Pound of butter 34d. 3d. 
Rabbits in summer 3d. 2d. 
Conies in winter 4d. 3d. 


Purveyors doubtless found other and somewhat less 
honorable ways of supplementing their earnings. 
Those entitled to allowances for “spoil” and carriage 
probably asked for the maximum sum regardless of 
what their actual expenses had been. Thus the pur- 
veyors of sea fish and freshwater fish could enter an 
annual claim of £22 11s. 8d. and £21 °° respectively, 
and the purveyors of fine poultry, a daily claim of 13s. 
6d.,°° later raised to 20s.** 

Perquisites, fees, allowances, percentages, together 
with income from petty graft made the post of pur- 
veyor a coveted one. By one means or another pur- 
veyors managed to earn a fairly good living and those 
who were shrewd enough to keep extortion within 
bounds spent long and remunerative years in the 
queen’s service. It would be a mistake, however, to 

21 The bakehouse, the cellar, the acatry, the poultry, the 
scullery, and the woodyard employed serjeants. Serjeants were 
selected from the chief purveyors in their offices. Both William 
Angell and William Lancaster served as purveyors in the acatry 
before being promoted to the serjeantship. 

22 A young bullock or heifer, usually one or two years old. 

“3 An account of prices paid to the purveyor and prices which 
the purveyor may well give to the country, 1588, Lansd. MSS. 
56, no. 22. 

4 Tbid, 

*> Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 289. 

°6 Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 22, 1588. 

*7 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 290. 
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assume that the purveyors became men of great wealth 
like the clerks comptroller or the clerks of the green- 
cloth who amassed fortunes from contracts for military 
supplies. In contrast purveyors were men of moderate 
means and, though members of the rising business class 
of London, were not great merchant princes. Many 
of them managed to engage in private business at the 
same time that they were in the queen's employ and to 
take advantage of their connections with the court to 
promote their own affairs. Just as they bequeathed 
their private businesses to their children, so they re- 
garded it as their right to hand down from father to 
son the post of purveyor. The records disclose that 
families were employed for generations in certain house- 
hold departments: the Frenches served freshwater fish; 
the Angells, sea fish; the Staplefords, poultry ; the Skid- 
mores and Gates, wheat; and the Keves, Leighs, Greens, 
and Cooks, stable supplies.2* To assure succession in 
one family, purveyors often resorted to devices such as 
that adopted by the Angells in 1604. One of their 
number, William Angell, had long been emploved as 
yeoman purveyor of sea fish, and, fearing that his death 
was not far off, asked that his younger relative Robert 
be promoted to the rank of yeoman purveyor in the 
office, “but to have none of the profits until the said 
William is dead.” Thus the uninterrupted succession 
of the Angells was assured.*" 


THE JOURNEY OF THE PURVEYOR TO 
GATHER SUPPLIES 

When a purveyor set out from court he was obliged 
to carry with him a commission of purveyance and a 
supply of ready money. The commission specified the 
counties which he might enter and the kind and quan- 
tity of provisions he might purchase.*’ If he dealt in 
products which cost less than 40s. per unit of sale, he 
needed ready money, since the law required payment of 
cash for all low-priced goods.*' Sometimes, however, 
he had trouble in obtaining the necessary “prest” or 
ready money from the cofferer and frequently he set 
out with only a fraction of the money he should have 
had. 

When the purveyor reached a village where supplies 
were to be found he summoned the local constables be- 
fore him and gave them a list of goods which he ex- 
pected them to collect. He was supposed to show his 

28 Index 4208, 4209; Board of Greencloth Records I, passim. 

“9 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 71 d. 

802, 3 Phil. and Mar. c. 6. 

81 For a century and a hali purveyors had been required by 
law to pay ready money “without delivering any tally” for pur- 
chases within the sum of 40s. (28 Ed. IIT, ¢. 12; 2 Hen. 1V, 
c. 14). In Elizabeth's reign the government tried to enforce the 
regulation and ordered the justices of the peace to punish pur- 
veyors who had “taken anything of-the value of 40s. or un- 
der without ready payment therefor made” (Lambard, Wm.. 
Eirenarcha, 340, London, 1582). The councillors frequently 


discussed the importance of providing “imprests” for the pur- 
veyors (Lansd. MSS. 34, nos. 23, 32; 51, no. 74). 
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commission, but he probably tried to avoid doing so 
since it would reveal the prices paid in other communi- 
ties? Invariably, however, he gave the constables a 
precept of the following type: ** 

To the bailiff and constables of the hundred of Cran- 
bourne, | Wiltshire]: These shall be to command and 
straightway to charge you in the queen’s Majesty’s name by 
virtue of her Highness’s commission that you take up or 
cause to be taken up within your hundred 30 stirks and 20 
hogs, all excuses laid apart, to be delivered in Hyndon on 
Monday next the 9th of December at the sign of the 
George; and herein fail it not as you and every of you will 
answer unto the contrary at your uttermost peril. 

Ric arp BestTBycur *! 
Rorert JOANEs. 

This method of gathering supplies was objectionable 
on two counts: first, because it placed too large a share 
of the burden upon the local constables, and second, 
because it gave the purveyor an excuse to postpone pay- 
ment. If the various items assembled by the constables 
came to a sum over 40s., he pretended that he was not 
obliged to pay cash, and many a poor man who had 
heen forced to part with his eggs for 6d. a dozen or his 
wheat for 6s. 8d. a quarter did not receive the cash 
payment to which he was entitled by statute.“ 

There were other ways in which the purveyor could 
execute his commission. He was free to dispense with 
the service of the constables and to search for goods by 
going directly to the estates of rich men. When he 
came upon a well-stocked farm he was apt to take as 
much as he needed without troubling to go elsewhere. 
Richard Hakluyt, cousin of the famous Richard Hak- 
luyt, complained that the purveyor took “up so many 
of some few that they, deprived of their stirks, [were | 
not able to buy to renew their stalls the following 
year.” *° 

There was still another way for the purveyor to make 
purchases: he could buy in local markets or upon high- 
ways from farmers who were taking their goods to 
market. But there was a well-defined popular senti- 
ment against both these practices. When a farmer's 
goods were taken from his market stall no allowance 
was made for the cost of bringing the goods to market, 
so that he was not only deprived of the small profit 
which he had hoped to make but also of the cost of 
transporting the goods. But if he was unlucky enough 
to be stopped upon the highway and forced to sell his 
wares before they had reached market, he was in an 
even worse position. With no constable at hand to 
protect him in his rights, he suffered the above-men- 
tioned losses and, in addition, he was in danger of 
being cheated as well. Purveyance upon the highway 


‘2 See p. 32, below. 

838 Account of the rogueries and abuses of the queen's pur- 
veyor of bacon, Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 29. 
7 The purveyor was usually accompanied by a deputy or as- 
sistant. 

* Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 

88.1589. Complaint to Burghley, Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 56. 


was apparently a serious hardship in Elizabeth's day 
and parliament tried to pass a law to prohibit it." 

The price which the purveyor paid for goods was 
usually determined by negotiation with the owner. But 
a few purveyors, chiefly those who bought lamb and 
coarse poultry, were not obliged to bargain because, as 
Sir Francis Knollys explained.** 
her Majesty by her prerogative doth pay but 12-pence for a 
lamb and but 2 pence for a hen and 3 haltpence for a 
pullet and a penny for a chicken and a groat for a capon 
and likewise a small price for geese, and everything ac- 
cording to the ancient prices of court poultry set down by 
statute two hundred years ago. 

Purveyors of these supplies received commissions “at 
prices certain” which enabled them to buy at prices 
“agreed upon and rated time out of mind.” *° 

Purveyors of all other products carried ‘commissions 
at prices uncertain” and were expected to arrive at the 
price by bargaining with the owner in the presence of 
the constable. If no agreement could be reached, “four 
indifferent persons” were selected.*" two by the pur- 
veyor, and two by the owner, to testify under oath the 
price “as commonly runneth in the next market.” * 
But the amount agreed upon was not necessarily that 
ultimately paid. 

The board of greencloth had two ways of reducing 
appraised values. In the first, place it reserved the 
right to review all valuations and to lower those which 
were too high. When, for example, Richard Hak- 
luyt’s oxen had been rated by four men of the neigh- 
borhood at £7 10s. apiece, the greencloth protested that 
the sum was exorbitant and reminded the owner that 
“time out of mind all cattle provided and overprised 
[had been| reprised, otherwise her Majesty would be 
a great loser.” From such a decision by the board 
there seems to have been no appeal.*? In the second 
place, the board of greencloth managed to reduce prices 
by subtracting poundage, which, as Sir Francis Knollys 
explained, was customarily taken at the rate of one- 
twelfth of the sum involved.** 

And also her Majesty hath abated a penny of the shilling 
of all provisions that are otherwise praised and taken by 
the purveyors. 

Even if Richard Hakluyt’s oxen had not been re- 
valued, their owner would have lost in poundage 12s. 


87 Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 
See p. 23, above. 

8S Testimony on the parliament bill, Feb. 1589, Lansd. MSS. 
58, no. 50. See also commissions to John Somers, ibid. 46, no. 
84. Fabian Philipps said that the prices were set in the reign 
of Edward IL (Purveyance, 201). 

89 Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 99. Two types of purveyors’ commis- 
sions are mentioned: “at prices certain,” and “at prices uncer- 
tain.” 

40 Commission to Barnaby Bestow, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 84. 

41 Lambard, Wm., Duties of Constables, € 19, London, 1631. 

‘2 Lansd. MSS. 58, nos. 56, 57. Richard Hakluyt had no re- 
course other than to appeal to Burghley. 

48 Testimony on the parliament bill, Feb. 1589, Lansd. MSS. 
58, no. 50. 
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a total of £4 7s. 6d. on the seven 
which he had been obliged to sell. The right of the 
household to exact poundage was not generally con- 
ceded and the complaint was frequently heard “that 
one pence in every shilling is abated . . . contrary to 
the law.” ** Moreover, there was dissatisfaction be- 
cause poundage was not charged at a uniform rate and 
because it was often deducted twice, once at time of 
appraisal and again when the goods reached the court 
Sometimes the exaction was at the rate of one- 
twelfth, sometimes at one-twentieth. The fullest state- 
ment of the grievance is that made by Sir Francis 
Bacon to James I at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century : *° 


Od. on each ox, or 


gate, 


| The purveyors] use a strange and most unjust exaction 
in causing the subjects to pay poundage of their own debts 
due from your Majesty unto them so as a poor man, when 
he hath had his hay or his wood or his poultry, which per- 
chance he was full loath to part with and had for the pro- 
vision of his own tamily and not to put to sale, taken from 
him and that not at a just price but under the value and 
cometh to receive his money, he shall have after the rate 
of 12d. in the pound abated for poundage of his due pay- 
ment growing upon so hard condition. 


The purveyor was not obliged to worry about the 
price which the greencloth would ultimately pay. He 
had only to reach an agreement with the seller and give 
a receipt such as the following : * 


I, John Dudley, have provided of Richard Hakluyt, gen- 
tleman, of the hundred of Wolfey 3 oxen at £6 13s. 4d. so 
priced by Robert Perke, Nicholas Parker, John Smith, and 
John Parker. 


March, 1589 By Joun Duptey. 


Receipts were supposed to be collected by the constable, 
handed over to the justices of the peace, and sent up to 
the greencloth where they could be used in checking the 
purveyor'’s record. 

even after he had given his receipts the purveyor had 
other matters to attend to before he was free to depart. 
He had to write out his own accounts and to arrange 
terms of payment. The law required him to enter 
upon the parchment blanks attached to his commission 
a full record of his purchases and to submit the state- 
ment to the chief constable, petty constable, or head- 
borough to be approved and signed.*” If the purveyor 


't Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 57. 

' Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 

6 Spedding, J.. Life and Letters of Francis Bacon M11: 184. 
Poundage was probably paid to the clerk of the office (Beve- 
ridge, Prices and I ayes in England 1: 334). 

 Lansd. MSS. 53, no. 56. Traces of the purveyors’ seals 
are still visible. Dishonest purveyors often gave incomplete re- 
ceipts such as the following given by Robert Jones, deputy for 
Richard Bestbyche, “Received of the high constables of Cran- 
bourne for the provision of the queen’s household 3 stirks and 7 
hogs.” The clerks of the greencloth wrote beside this, “The 
prices ought to be set in their quittances as also in their blanks” 
(ibid. 56, no. 29). 

#82, 3 Phil. and Mar. c. 6. 

% Tbid. 
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had purchased goods worth less than 40s., he was sup- 
posed to pay cash in the presence of the constable.” 
If he had taken commodities exceeding 40s. in value, 
he was allowed to give a “taile” or tally which might 
oblige the unfortunate recipient to journey three or 
four times to court before receiving cash payment.” 
But this problem did not concern the purveyor. He 
had discharged his obligations and was free to proceed 
to another village, or, if he had procured his quota of 
supplies, to return to court.*? 


LOCAL RESTRAINTS UPON THE PURVEYORS 

While the purveyors were in the counties they were 
subject to the jurisdiction of the justices of the peace 
who had authority both to conduct investigations into 
their conduct and to bring them to trial at the quarter 
sessions. 

The justices of the peace frequently had occasion to 
inquire into purveyance. Sometimes after a local dis- 
turbance they made a study of purveyance in a single 
county, working on their own initiative. Sometimes 
they conducted investigations on a nationwide basis in 
obedience to orders received from the central govern- 
ment. In the late 1580's they were almost continuously 
so occupied. Three major inquiries were ordered: 
one, in 1586 by the privy council; ** the second, in 1588 
by the lord steward, the Earl of Leicester; ** and the 
third, in 1591 by the “lords in commission for house- 
hold causes.” 

On the occasion of each nationwide investigation the 
justices of the peace received detailed instructions like 
the following : *° 


We have thought good to require you and every of you 
in her Majesty’s name at some time by you to be speedily 
appointed to assemble yourselves and confer and agree of 
some convenient course and order of proceeding for an 
examination and trial (as well within liberties as without ) 
to be made of the same misdemeanors and offences. of the 
said purveyors; wherein for the more ease we think good 
you divide yourselves into several limits and that vou call 
before you all the high and petty constables and such other 
of every parish as you shall think most fit and by oath and 
oaths and otherwise by your discretion to examine and find 
out all the number and quantity of every kind of provision 
purveyed and taken up and at what prices the same were 
had as also what sums of money have been delivered by the 


5° Lambard, Wm., Duties of Constables, © 21. 

°t Testimony by Sir Francis Knollys, Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 50. 
See also ibid. 56, no. 29. 

°2 The clerks of the greencloth were supposed to check the 
purveyors’ accounts every six months when the commissions 
expired. If the blanks attached to the commissions had been 
compared with the books of receipt kept by the clerk of cach 
office and with the records of local purchases which the justices 
of the peace were supposed to forward to the board of green- 
cloth, there would have beet: an adequate check upon the pur- 
veyors. 

"8 See p. 14, above. The fullest returns available are from 
Hertfordshire, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 106. 

4 See p. 14, above. 

> See p. 15, above. 

“6 Harl. MSS. 703, no. 37. 
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purveyors or others for any provisions that should have 
been delivered into her Majesty’s household or stable from 
and between 1 October 1589 and 1 October 1590 and from 
1 October 1590 until the end of the inquiry. Set down the 
day and time of the year the said provisions were de- 
livered and by what purveyor and what money and content- 
ment hath been made for the same. : 

And further that you enquire what sums of money re- 
main due and by whom and for what provisions in the said 
times and at every time before; and we doubt not of your 
great care and diligence herein and so we require you to 
enquire of all other misdemeanors and abuses committed 
and done in any of the fairs or markets by the said pur- 
veyors contrary to their commissions; and what you shall 
do herein we require you to certify in writing subscribed 
with your names that shall travail therein sealed in some 
box or bag not to be opened until it shall come to our hands 
or the hands of some of us. At the court, 29 July 1591. 

Your loving friends, 
CHRISTOPHER Hatton 

W. BurGcHiry 

T. BucKHURST 

J. Fortescue 
Although in these orders the justices of the peace seem 
to have been given very little freedom of action, in re- 
ality they were merely asked to do what they would 
have done on their own initiative. During local in- 
vestigations they divided themselves into subcommit- 
tees, each responsible for one district of the shire, and 
gathered information by questioning the parish officers 
and other important men. The only difference in a 
nationwide investigation was that they enclosed their 
findings in a sealed box or bag and forwarded them to 
court. 

In addition to furnishing occasional reports on the 
conduct of the purveyors the justices of the peace were 
expected to be watchful at all times for law-breaking by 
the purveyors and to see to it that the culprits were 
apprehended and brought to trial. According to Wil- 
liam Lambard the justices of the peace had authority 
to try cases involving the nine offences and felonies 
mentioned below : ** 


1. The making of purveyance without warrant. 

2. The taking of anything above the value of 12d. 
without the consent of the owner. 

3. The taking of carriage in any other manner than 
that prescribed in the commission. 

+. The taking of goods without appraisement and 
without delivering tallies or indentures, the goods being 
above 12d. in value. 

5. The taking of “sheep with their wools” between 
Easter and midsummer without giving additional com- 
pensation for the wool. 

6. The taking of anything of the value of 40s. or un- 
der without ready payment. 


°* Lambard, Wm., Etrenarcha, 325, 326, 340. Nos. 1-5 are 
classified as “felonies under lay causes”; Nos. 6-8, as “felonies 
by statute which are not felonies by common law.” Cf. the 
charges given to the justices of the peace of Wiltshire, Hilt- 
shire Archacological Magazine 14: 208, 1874. 


7. The accepting of a bribe to excuse a man from 
purveyance. 

8. The using of any other measures for grain than a 
“striked bushel.” 

9, The taking of goods for any other purpose than 
the queen's use. 


On the whole, the queen and her councillors re- 
spected the right of the justices of the peace to try pur- 
veyors at the quarter sessions. Even Sir Francis 
Knollys, who would not have been above shielding a 
favorite caught red-handed, protested that he had al- 
ways observed the custom of sending the purveyors 
back to the counties to be tried.”* 


And touching the purveyors which by your commissioners 
have been found to have committed sundry abuses, if ever 
any purveyor have been complained upon which I have not 
sent into the county to be tried for his life, then let me 
sutfer blame thereot. 


3ut it would be a mistake to suppose that the central 
government renounced the right of following the prog- 
ress of trials in the local courts or of intervening in be- 
half of servants unjustly dealt with. On one occasion 
when two purveyors, John Rowe and one Norris, were 
being tried in Northamptonshire, the privy council or- 
dered that they be sent up to court for questioning. 
Subsequently, however, Rowe and Norris were returned 
at their own request to the county to stand trial accord- 
ing to the law. The story is told in the Acts of the 
Privy Council: ** 


This day John Rowe, having been bound in the county of 
Northampton before Sir John Spencer, Sir Robert Lane, 
Sir John Farmer, knights, to make his personal appearance 
this day before the lords, did accordingly appear and de- 
sired the same to be recorded and was commanded not to 
depart before further order should be taken with him by 
their lordships. . The aforesaid Rowe, and one Norris, 
his deputy: were bound in recognizance of £200 the piece 
to appear personally before the justices of the peace of the 
county of Northampton at the next sessions to be held 
within that county to answer their doings there and not to 
depart before further order should be taken with them by 
the said justices. 


The following day letters were sent to the three above- 
named justices of the peace, 


returning unto them again the notes taken by them and sent 
hither touching the disorders in the county of Northampton 
. . . because the said Rowe and Norris desire to have their 
doings examined in the county ... with whom they are 
willed to proceed according to the laws and the qualities of 
their faults. 


The justices of the peace were the only local officers 
before whom a purveyor could be tried, but they shared 
with the constables the power to imprison an offender 
and to keep him in custody until the next quarter ses- 


*8 Sir Francis Knollys to the queen, March 1593, Lansd. MSS. 
73, no. 34. 
59 July 1562, Acts of the Privy Council VIL: 111-112. 
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sions.”” The task of imprisoning guilty purveyors usu- 
ally fell to the constables since they were the officers at 
hand when transactions for purveyance took place.** 

The penalties which the local courts could impose 
upon guilty purveyors ‘ranged from imprisonment to 
hanging. It was a serious matter for a purveyor to be 
imprisoned ; for when news of his trouble reached the 
greencloth he was likely to be dismissed from his post."? 
How often the local courts sent purveyors to the gal- 
lows will probably never be known since so many of 
Certainly 
in the early nineties some purveyors were put to death. 
The “lords in commission 
ported : ® 


the quarter sessions records have been lost. 


for household causes” re- 


Some purveyors received trial in those counties where the 
abuses were committed and were executed; others were 
punished and died in prison. 


A case in which a local court pronounced a severe 
penalty against the purveyor is told by Holinshed.™* 


Friday, February 17, 1559. One of Master Hunning’s 
servants (that was also one of the takers of fresh fish for 
the provision of the queen’s house) was set on the pillory 
in Cheapside in the fish market over against the King’s 
Head having a bawdrike of smelts hanging about his neck 
with a paper on his forehead written “For having smelts 
for 12d. the hundred, and selling them again for 10d. the 
quarter.” 

He stood likewise on the 18th and 20th day of the same 
month, every one of those three days from nine of the 
clock until twelve. The last day he should have had one of 
his ears slit, if by great suit made to the council by the 
Lord Mayor of London, he had not been pardoned and _ re- 
leased out of prison. 


It was the customary procedure for the government 
on the one hand to turn the purveyors over to the loca! 
courts for trial, but on the other to summon to court 
for punishment any of the queen’s subjects who ob- 
structed purvevance. Anyone accused by a purveyor 
of interfering with the collection of supplies would re- 
ceive a warrant from the knight marshal’s man to ap- 
pear either before the greencloth or the council, depend- 
ing on the seriousness of the charge. Almost nothing 
was more dreaded than such a summons since the de- 
fendant had no way of asking his neighbors to testify 
in his behalf. In addition, he had to pay the heavy 
fees charged by the marshal as well as the cost of his 
own journey to court. In fact the power of the pur- 

60 Imprisonment of three deputy purveyors in Hertfordshire, 
Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 106. Imprisonment of a purveyor by the 
lord mayor, ibid. 26, no. 68. The justices of the peace had au- 
thority to imprison or to “bind over” the accused. The con- 
stables had only the authority te-imprison. 

61 Lambard, Wm., Duties of Constables, § 20. 

62 “Some [purveyors] were displaced” after they were brought 
to trial in the counties (Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 53). 

63 [bid. 

64 Holinshed, R., Chronicles I1: 1181, London, 1587. It is 
said that the queen assigned the punishment. If this was so, 
the example loses force since the local officials were supposed 
to determine punishment. 















































FOR THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


vevor to summon subjects to court became in practice 
a hard form of oppression. As one complaint to Lord 
surghley puts it: °° 

The subject is often without just cause warned by pre- 

cept to appear before her Majesty's officers of the green- 
cloth when in respect that the charges in coming attending 
and returning and the officers’ fees are so great that they 
yield to any injury rather than enter into the charge and 
trouble. 
So serious did the abuse become that in 1589 the com- 
mons tried to pass a bill to prohibit the purveyor from 
issuing a summons “until two justices of the peace 
should certify of their opinion touching the com- 
plaints of the purveyors.” ** 

The government defeated the bill because there were 
times when the purveyor needed the right of summons. 
For example, in March 1593 when Richard Owen, a 
purveyor, was going about his business in lawful man- 
ner in Devon, the inhabitants rose against him and 
seized his provisions and could not be brought round 
until their ringleader, John Treberie, was called up to 
court." Again, when the purveyor of coals was defied 
by the constables of Easewrithe in Sussex he was un- 
able to buy provisions for Nonesuch until a pursuivant 
arrived with authority to order those causing the trou- 
ble to appear before the board of greencloth.®* 

EXEMPTION FROM PURVEYANCE 

Exemption from purveyance had always been re- 
garded as a special mark of royal favor. From time to 
time throughout the centuries the monarch granted ex- 
emption to groups of people in his employ, to districts 
which performed valuable services for the crown, and 
to religious foundations. By 1535 so many groups 
had won the right to exclude purveyors from their 
lands that parliament in the interest of efficient house- 
hold administration enacted a statute cancelling all 
former grants."" But between this date and the open- 
ing of Elizabeth's reign new exemptions had been made, 
a few by Henry VIII and Edward VI and a great many 
by Mary because of her patronage of religious orders. 
Mary gave consent to a statute which prohibited pur- 
vevors from coming within five miles of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge and granted letters patent to 
religious foundations exempting from purveyance not 
only their local grounds but also the lands of their ten- 
ants and farmers. Elizabeth in turn prepared to fol- 
low her sister's example, but she did not select pious 
foundations upon which to bestow her favors. She 


6° Charges against the purveyors, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 

66 See p. 23, above. The bill was not passed, and in the reign 
of James I the commons still complained that “justices together 
with divers constables . . . and others prosecuting against pur- 
veyors” were summoned before the greencloth (Commons Jour- 
nals 1: 190-192). 

6? Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 7. 

68 Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, July 1598. L. S. 13, 
no. 280, ff. 152-153. 

69 27 Hen. VIII, c. 24. 








first granted exemption to two small communities, Eye 
in Suffolk,*° and Havering at Bowre in Essex.*' Be- 
fore she had time to add to her list, however, she was 
stopped by her councillors. 

This step was necessary since exemption from pur- 
veyance had assumed new importance in connection 
with. the program of compounding. If large numbers 
of inhabitants within a shire were formally excused 
from purveyance, they would have the right to refuse 
to pay composition taxes and thus shift upon the other 
landholders a proportionately greater burden. Under 
such circumstances communities would be loath to com- 
pound for household supplies. Sir Francis Knollys ex- 
plained the situation as follows: ** 


All shires having no new grants of exemption will be 
willing to compound. But if any place have a new grant 
of exemption, then the shire wherein the new grant is 
made will never compound. 


Elizabeth, for her part, understood the argument and 
refrained from making further grants of protection from 
purveyance. In fact during her reign not only were 
there no important additions made to the restricted 
areas, but some districts entitled to exemption found 
that their claims were disallowed by the council on one 
pretext or another.** 

Two groups of people enjoyed exemption from pur- 
veyance because of occupational status: servants of the 
household and employees of the mint. The household 
officers had probably always enjoyed protection. They, 
of course, employed the purveyors and were in a po- 
sition to guard their own interests. After compositions 
had been signed the right of household servants to 
enjoy exemption was challenged. In Hertfordshire, 
where many retainers of the household lived, there was 
considerable indignation when they refused to allow 
their lands to be taxed for the composition. Accord- 
ingly, in 1588 when the county negotiated for a new 
contract, the justices of the peace persuaded the Earl 
of Leicester to insert a clause denying exemption for 
the household servants.** The greencloth, however, 
deleted the provision. Since neither the Hertfordshire 
composition of 1593*° nor that for any other county 
contained such a clause, we may assume that house- 
hold servants continued to be protected from purvey- 
ance and from taxation for support of the court. 





© The grant was made by letters patent, 14 Nov. 1575 (Board 
of Greencloth Records I, f. 138). 

71 Huntington Library, El. 1308. The inhabitants state that 
exemption had been granted because the monarch came so often 
to “this ancient desmesne of . . . [the] imperial crown of Eng- 


land.” Elizabeth renewed the privilege, June 1559) (Lansd. 
MSS. 3, no. 90). 

*2 A letter to the queen, Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. 

73 [In 1590 the recommendation was made that “such new 


grants as lately have been made ... may be revoked because 
nullum tempus occurrit regi, if her Majesty be deceived in her 
grant” (Lansd. MSS. 62, no. 1). 

™ Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. 

> Hardy, W. J., Hertford County Records 1: 14-15. 
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In the first year of his reign Edward II had granted 
letters patent to the officers of the mint promising them 
“that neither their grain, hay, carriages, wood, uncut 
sheep, swine, ‘porketts, carts, oxen, poultry, or any 
other merchandise, victuals, or cattle [should| be taken 
or provided against their wills by the purveyor.” *° All 
subsequent monarchs including Elizabeth confirmed 
these letters patent. Sir Edward Coke gave his opinion 
touching the question : ** 


I have considered her Majesty's own letters patent and 

her indentures also under the great seal, and I am of the 
opinion that the moneyers are to be spared of purveyance 
and composition according to her Majesty's royal intent 
therein expressed. 
In the two following reigns the “moneyers” likewise 
were able to establish their claim for exemption, but 
only on twenty acres of their holdings—‘on such pro- 
portion of their land as [might] keep a cow and a 
horse, or some such small matter as was first in- 
tended.” ** 

There were exemptions also for several types of 
property and for regions where the inhabitants were 
required to perform special duties. Purveyors were 
never allowed to take from orchards or gardens or from 
the lands of “parsonages impropriate.” The right of 
small farmers to keep for themselves what foodstuff 
they could produce in their gardens and orchards was 
never challenged by the household or by the county as- 
sessors for composition taxes.** The privileges of ec- 
clesiastical livings, on the other hand, although respected 
by the purveyors, were questioned by the counties. 
Both Middlesex and Leicestershire tried to make the 
“clerks parsons of the parish churches” contribute to 
the tax fund; but the government ruled that parson- 
ages impropriate should be excused because they were 
“charged with a perpetual tenth for her Majesty and 
her heirs forever.” *’ Sir Edward Coke when asked 
for his opinion replied : 

I am of the opinion that a parson in respect of his parson- 
age or ecclesiastical living ought not to be charged; but, if 
he hath temporal lands, he is chargeable for such. 


An example of the type of exemption granted to dis- 
tricts carrying a heavy burden of local responsibility is 
to be found in the case of the three shires which de- 
fended the Scottish border. From early times purvey- 
ors had been excluded from Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland, and Elizabeth’s council re- 
frained from inducing these shires to sign composition 
agreements. After the union of England and Scotland 
there was no further need for such favored treatment ; 


*6 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 328. 
77 Tbid., f. 83 d., 11 Oct. 1601. 

78 Jbid., f. 273 d.; II, f. 331. 

79 See p. 48, below. 


80 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 42 d. In 1624 the people 


of Middlesex tried once again to tax the parsonages (ibid., f. 
281). 
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but it was not until July 1634 that the king sent letters 
ordering the border counties to compound.*' 

Although our ancient kings and queens have formerly 
been pleased in regard of the border service to forbear all 
manner of purveyance in Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, . . . yet considering that since the happy 
uniting of both kingdoms that cause is taken away .. . if 
you on the behalf of any of the said counties shall desire to 
make composition as all other counties of this realm have 
done, we shall be willing to hearken thereunto. 


Devon advanced the clain that it “continually | vict- 
ualled| the navy and all other shipping when occasion 
of service was required to the westward.” *° and that 
therefore ;it should be excused from contributing to 
the support of the royal household. But the council 
brushed aside the petition and in 1593 compelled the 
county to compound. 

Parishes within the forests or towns in the vicinity 
of royal residences performed many special services and 
“ were usually excused from purveyance. Certain hun- 
dreds in Berkshire and Surrey because of heavy “losses 
sustained in pasturing deer” were freed from the pur- 
veyors. The people near Oatlands in recognition of 
their heavy work in transporting provisions from the 
Thames to the manor house were exempt from other 
purveyance.“" Three towns in Wiltshire heavily taxed 
for the royal stables at Reading and Windsor were not 
asked to make payments of wheat for the household.** 
Sometimes, as in the case of Havering at Bowre, “the 
ancient nursery of many princes,” a community was re- 
warded for past services by the promise that purveyors 
would never be permitted to disturb them again.** 

The universities of Oxford and Cambridge enjoyed 

special privilege. By a statute passed in 1555 purvey- 
ors for the royal household were excluded not only 
from the markets of Oxford and Cambridge but also 
from the country within a five-mile radius of these 
towns. This protection had been given because ** 
divers purveyors and takers [had] of late excessively fre- 
quented the said markets and thereby given occasion to 
make the victuals both more scant and much dearer to a 
notorious decay of scholars, . to the hindrance of God’s 
service, the dishonor of the realm, the discomfort of all 
good and holy men loving learning and virtue. 
The neighbors of the universities were dissatisfied with 
the statute since the people living within the five-mile 
limit resented being obliged to sell to the colleges and 
those living beyond were unable to require either Ox- 
ford and Cambridge or the adjacent lands to pay com- 
position taxes.** 

81 [bid., II, f. 240 d. 

S? Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 8. 

‘8 Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 86, 124 d., 264, 323, 325, 
327; S. P. Dom. James I, xvii, nos. 58, 59. 

“4S. P. Dom. Eliz. celxxv, no. 45. 

* See p. 35, above. 

86 2, 3 Phil. and Mar. c. 15. 

87 Because the farmers within the protected areas preferred 
to sell to London merchants rather than to the universities a 
supplementary statute was enacted excluding unlicensed buyers 





It was difficult for a community which had once been 
protected from purveyance to be reconciled to the loss 
of its former privileges. Aiter the statute of 27 Henry 
VIII by which all exemptions were revoked many re- 
gions still persisted in trying to regain their rights. In- 
corporated towns, like Colchester, argued that they per- 
formed such burdensome services for the crown that 
they should be excused from purvevance, and ques- 
tioned, furthermore, whether this statute applied to 
them. But the council turned a deaf ear to their argu- 
ments and dismissed them summarily.“* Other com- 
munities whose privileges had been renewed by royal 
charters granted after 1535 pressed their claims with 
better reason; and the council was obliged to make 
pretexts for denying as many exemptions as possible. 
It ruled, for example, that the isle of Purbeck in spite 
of its recent charter was not incorporated and therefore 
“not capable” of exemption.** 

With the tenants of religious foundations who were 
protected by charters from Mary the government had 
more difficulty. The council recognized that if the 
tenants of the dean of St. Paul's, the bishop of London, 
and St. John’s College, Oxford, who held a great deal 
of land in Hertfordshire, Essex, Berkshire, and Middle- 
sex, did not contribute to composition taxes, the new 
plan for compounding might fail, since the rest of the 
inhabitants might not be able to carry the burden. 
Therefore the council adopted the policy of denying the 
tenants the right to exemption and for almost half a 
century fought to uphold its stand. At the outset it 
was fortunate in finding a precedent to make them pay. 
In the early days of the wheat composition many ten- 
ants of St. Paul’s in Hertfordshire joined with their 
neighbors in supplying wheat for the household. The 
charges were not heavy and probably no one stopped to 
consider that such a payment might forfeit the claim to 
exemption. But the government maintained that once 
a tax had been paid a precedent had been established, 
and long continued to insist on this interpretation.’ 

A second device resorted to by the government to 
make the tenants of religious foundations bear a share 
in supporting the household may be observed in the or- 
ders sent to Essex in 1593. The lords of the council 
directed the justices of the peace to assess the tenants 
of St. Paul’s for the composition taxes, saying “? 
from the protected areas (13 Eliz. c. 21). After composition 
agreements had been signed by Oxfordshire and Berkshire the 
justices of the peace tried to levy composition taxes upon the 
lands near the university, and the privy council was obliged to 
intervene in behalf of the colleges (S. P. Dom. Eliz clxxxvi, 
no. 36; Acts of the Privy Council XIX: 175, 318). 

*S Lansd. MSS. 73, no. 35; S. P. Dom. Eliz. celvi, no. 75; 
Cal. Salisbury MSS. VII: 332; IX: 395; XIV: 310; B. M., 
Stowe MSS. 832. 

89 1593. Acts of the Privy Council XXIV: 354-355, 452-453, 
457-458. 

% Sir Henry Cocke to Burghley. Lansd. MSS. 81, no. 65; 
Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 137 d., 153 d., 186 d., 273 d., 
298. 

*1 B. M., Add. MSS. 2644, f. 46. 








that they could not understand of any such privilege of 
purveyance then in force for any of the said persons . . . 
‘and that] the service must need proceed before the right 
of such persons ... pretending such exemption could be 
heard and determined, . . . but signifying unto them that 
if they should find themselves grieved and would repair 
unto them and show just cause to be freed from purvevance 
for the household, they would take order to their satisfac- 
tion. 


Thus the tenants were required to pay the taxes while 
awaiting a hearing of their case. The council saw to it 
that the cases dragged on indefinitely. In spite of some 
temporary setbacks, by 1640 the government won out 
in most cases.” 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST PURVEYORS 

Purveyors were generally despised and hated. Wil- 
liam Camden referred to them as a “mischievous kind 
of people” and reported that the queen herself called 
them “harpies.” Tradesmen asserted that farmers 
would not sell to purveyors even at full market price, 
“such [was| the hard concept of the people toward any 
that come in the name of purveyors, caterers, or steward 
for her Majesty's provision of victual.” ** Perhaps the 
harshest statement about purveyors is to be found in an 
invective written at the turn of the century in which 
they are called “untoward cattle” and are accused of 
being of “perverse and crooked nature, hurtful to many, 
odious to all.” * 

How much hatred of purveyors was due to tradition, 
how much to the fact that they were tax collectors, 
how much to flagrant extortion, is difficult to ascertain. 
Nearly all the pertinent court records have been lost 
and the principal evidence available is in the form of a 
series of complaints lodged at one time or another 
against purveyors. But the complaints are couched in 
general terms and in most cases give neither dates nor 
specific instances of wrong-doing. It may be observed, 
also, that what seems to be an objection to dishonest 
behavior is often only a protest against the queen’s 
right of preemption. A charge frequently brought 
against the purveyor of coarse poultry is a case in point. 
He was accused of taking goods “without praisement,” 
but in so doing he was merely obeying the orders in his 
commission." The complaint was against a long-es- 


%2 In 1630 the tenants of St. Paul’s yielded (Board of Green- 
cloth Records II, ff. 111, 216, 241). About the same time the 
tenants of the bishop of Salisbury also yielded (ibid., I, ff. 76, 
196 d.; Il, ff. 62, 69). The tenants of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford, however, probably established their claim to exemption. 
In Elizabeth's reign the council decided in their favor and the 
records of the greencloth do not indicate that they later lost 
their privilege (Acts of the Privy Council XI: 70; XIX: 175, 
318; XXII: 181; XXIV: 468). 

83 Camden, Wm., History of Elisabeth, 57, London, 1688. 

*4 Testimony of Windredge and Borden, 1589, Lansd. MSS. 


58, no. 51. See p. 23, above. 





®5 There are several copies: S. P. 
89-91; Salisbury MSS. xxii, ff. 
IV: 258). 

%6 Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 
See p. 31, above. 


Dom. James I, xv, nos. 
22-23 (Cal. Salisbury MSS. 
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tablished privilege of the crown, not against violation of 
the rules. So, even in the case of the bitterest attack 
upon purveyors that has come down to us, the criti- 
cism moves from description of the misdeeds of the 
purveyors to a protest against the system of purveyance 
itself." 

It may be thought some deficiency in our laws that the 
beast cannot be conquered, for the nature of the vice is so 
exorbitant that nothing can bound it; the more means are 
made to restrain it, the more holes it finds to run out at. 
... The cunning of malice hath so many intricate shifts 
that it makes the magistrate often loath to meddle with cor- 
recting it. 

The charges made against purveyors imply that they 
broke most of the rules established to protect the peo- 
ple; but it should be noted that these accusations have 
relatively little meaning since they do not indicate how 
often or to what extent the rules were broken. or 
whether the number of infractions diminished at the 
close of the reign when fewer purveyors were emploved 
by the household. 

The charges most frequently brought against purvey- 
ors concerned their practices in setting prices. They 
used unfair means to secure favorable appraisement and 
accepted bribes to excuse some from selling goods."* 
They bought in market towns without compensating 
the farmers for their trouble and expense in bringing 
goods to market.”? They made only an initial pay- 
ment upon livestock saying, “If your pig is not found 
measled, you shall have as much again’—thus forcing 
the owner to guarantee that the animals would with- 
stand the journey to the court gate.'’’ To hide their 
dishonesty they gave incomplete receipts and made 
fraudulent entries on the blanks attached to.their com- 
missions.'"! 

A second charge made against purveyors was that 
they postponed payment contrary to law, in spite of the 
fact that they had ample funds at their disposal.""? But 
this accusation is not altogether convincing since we 
know that there were many times when the purveyors 
could not get ready money from the cofferer.'" 

A third complaint, that the purveyors took “in quan- 
tity a far greater proportion” than came to the queen's 
use,’ is confirmed in a statement made in Augyst 1592 


97S. P. Dom. James I, xv, nos. 89-91, 

°S Complaints against purveyors in Hertfordshire, 1586, Lansd. 
MSS. 46, no. 106; account of the rogueries of the queen’s pur- 
veyor of bacon, ihid., 56, no. 29. 

** Complaints of the poulterers against John Raymond, 1586, 
Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 98. 

100 Account of the rogueries of the queen’s purveyor of bacon, 
Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 29. 

101 Tbid.; speech by Sir Francis Bacon to James I, April 1604, 
Spedding, J., Life and Letters of Francis Bacon M11: 185. 

102 Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 
48; complaints against the purveyor of sea fish, ibid., 34, no. 27; 
complaint by the justices of the peace of Hertfordshire, ibid., 46, 
no. 92; complaint by the poulterers of London, ibid., no. 98. 

103 See p. 10, above. Lansd. MSS. 34. nos. 23, 32. 

104 In 1563 parliament tried to enact two statutes, one to re- 
quire the branding of cattle purchased for the queen, the other 
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by the “lords in commission for household causes”: 
“A great part of [the| provisions purveved have been 
employed [by the purveyors| to their private use.” '° 
Purveyors of fish and poultry were supposed to be the 
worst offenders. In London it was common knowledge 
that the choicest delicacies could be found only in the 
private shops of the queen's purvevors.'"" 

Another complaint had to do with the greater burden 
of purveyance which resulted from the purveyors’ wid- 
ening their circuit and buying more goods.  Purveyors 
were accused of journeying to distant places, of pur- 
chasing “in some counties divers such things where such 
things were never taken before.” and of taking “in 
greater quantity than they did in the first twelve vears 
of her Majesty's reign or before.” '* The people of 
Lincolnshire, though long accustomed to purvevance, 
considered themselves ill-used when they had to sell 
more of the goods usually called for, in addition to 
poultry feed and wax, then demanded for the first 
time.'"* Most frequently people talked about increased 
exactions for carriage and complained that many more 
carts were requisitioned than ever before.""" 

Perhaps the complaint most commonly heard was 
that the purveyors failed to make a fair distribution of 
the burden of purveyance. It was charged that “the 
people cry out for that some are taken [from| 
every year and some not in a dozen years”; '' that the 
purveyors buy up an entire grain supply in a single mar- 
ket;''' that “the burden is heaviest on the poor”; '' 
that “the inhabitants for fear of the taker turn their 
grounds to other uses”;''* that “the purveyors take 
often in some places, sometimes punishing poor men 
twice or thrice in a vear.”''* But clearly the fault lay 
as much with the system as with the individual pur- 
veyors. Purveyors’ commissions merely designated the 


to punish those who bought goods which had been purveyed for 
the queen (D’Ewes, Journals, 72-73). 

105 B, M., Add. MSS. 2644. 

1068 See pp. 63, O08, below. 

107 Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 

10s Complaints to the Earl of Rutland, 1586, Lansd. MSs. 46, 
complaints from Hertfordshire, 1586; thid., no. 92; par- 
ticulars concerning purveyance, ibid., 86, no. 48. 

109 Thid. The cart-takers were accused of accepting bribes, 
of taking horses upon the highway contrary to law, and of fail- 
ing to make payment. 

11° Suggestions for reform, Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 2. 

‘11 Complaints against the purveyors in Hertforshire, Lansd. 
MSS. 46, no. 106. 

'12 Complaints from Hertfordshire, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 92. 


no. 85; 


‘14 Complaints against the purveyors in Hertfordshire, Lansd. 
MSS. 46, no. 106. 
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quotas to be taken in each county and left the purveyors 
free to purchase anywhere within the area. A pur- 
veyor, therefore, naturally took as much as he could 
get in the regions nearest court or in those most ac- 
cessible to the highways. He had no particular grudge 
against the poor: but, on the other hand, he could not 
afford to be too tender-hearted. His duty was to find 
supplies as quickly as possible and to send them up to 
court by the shortest route. If his exactions were 
heavier in one region than another, the fault lay with 
the system that made such injustice possible. 

Ostensibly the compaints reflect dissatisfaction with 
purveyance; but it is likely that they represent as well 
a sense of injury arising from the multiple obligations 
imposed upon the people by the crown. How numer- 
ous these were may be seen from the obligations of 
Kent. There the people were expected to watch the 
beacons; keep watch and ward along the coast; feed 
troops stationed nearby ; provision the royal navy; sup- 
ply laborers for the storehouses at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Rochester, and Chatham; furnish carriage for impor- 
tant persons journeying in and out of the realm; pro- 
vide carts for the quarries; and send provisions to the 
royal residences at Greenwich, Eltham, Dartford, and 
Canterbury."'°) The common man undoubtedly con- 
sidered himself overburdened. He might often fail to 
make a clear distinction between services for the hous- 
hold and his other obligations to the government. 
When he complained against purveyors he was prob- 
ably giving expression to his general dissatisfaction with 
the many burdens which he was obliged to bear. 

Yet no matter how much the complaints against pur- 
veyors are qualified, they must in the final count be at- 
tributed to definite wrong-doing vy the purveyors. It 
the continued murmuring of the people had been with- 
out foundation, the government would not have given 
it serious consideration. Lord Burghley and his col- 
leagues on the commission for household causes ad- 
mitted that the purveyors “many times for their gain 
|took| from whom and at what prices they [chose], 
dealing hardly with those that [might] worst bear, and 
sparing those of best ability.” ''® Servants appointed 
by such unscrupulous officials as Sir Francis Knollys 
and Sir James Crofts modelled their behavior on that 
of their superiors and, wherever possible, improved their 
private fortunes at public expense. The purveyors re- 
flected the general standards prevailing in the house- 
hold and looked upon public service as an opportunity 
for personal enrichment. 
15S, P. Dom. Eliz. cexly, no. 69, part 1. 
6B. M., Add. MSS. 2644. 
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COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS BETWEEN THE HOUSEHOLD 


AND THE COUNTIES 


THE ADVANTAGES OF COMPOUNDING 

A composition agreement was a contract between the 
board of greencloth on the one hand and the shire on 
the other. It was entered upon after both sides lItad 
weighed the advantages to be gained. To the house- 
hold it assured cheap supplies ; to the counties it brought 
respite from purveyance. 

The advantages to the board of greencloth were 
twofold. In the first place there was some relief from 
worry about regulating the purveyors, providing re- 
dress for their misdeeds, and making sure that they 
brought in adequate supplies. But the greater ad- 
vantages came from the fact that in an age of inflation 
the household was able to buy supplies at fixed prices. 

On the other hand there was but one major advantage 
to the county—exemption from purveyance. Appar- 
ently it was a privilege so coveted that no price for 
it was considered excessive. Talk of the evil doing 
of the purveyors was heard on all sides and the terror 
which they inspired was so widespread that many men 
would have agreed with the justices of Lineolnshire 
when they said that the charges for the composition 
even when added to the taxes for soldiers and am- 
munition would not be so great a burden as the “un- 
ruly petty purveyors.” ! 

Certain counties and certain groups of people, how- 
ever, showed marked reluctance to compound. Much 
depended upon the location of the shire. In regions 
near the court where few landholders managed to avoid 
purveyance there was little difficulty in securing con- 
sent to composition,” but in more distant communities 
such as Derbyshire to which the purveyors came but 
seldom the greencloth encountered considerable skep- 
ticism about compounding. Sir Henry Sacheverell 
probably expressed the views of many of his neighbors 
when he said, “It would not be urged upon us if it 
were profitable to us.” " In such regions opposition 
was led by the wealthier classes—a fact of which the 
government was fully aware as is seen in a statement 
made by the lord keeper: # . 


Some [counties] have not yet compounded for the house- 
hold as in former times they used. The gentlemen are 


1 Letter to the Earl of Rutland, 1586, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 85. 
2 Counties near ‘the court sometimes asked to compound. 
In June 1586 Hertfordshire requested a poultry composition 
(Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 92). 
3elvoir MSS. xiii, f. 157. 
*Hawarde, John, Les reportes del cases in camera stellata, 
1593-1609, 56, 57, London, 1894. In 1599 when Derbyshire 


broke its composition the board of greencloth said that the yeo- 
men and farmers favored the composition (Belvoir MSS. xiii, f. 
189). 
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[thought to be the chief cause. 
esty’s provision 
better sort. 


Therefore let] her Maj- 
. . be first taken of the gentlemen of the 


It may have been that the wealthier classes fared quite 
well under purveyance by commission since they knew 
how to secure exemption for their own goods by brib- 
ing the purveyors to buy only from poor farmers. It 
may also have been that with a shrewder business sense 
the rich could foresee the difficulties ahead. In a period 
of inflation ruin lay in wait for the unwary contractor 
who made long-term commitments at fixed prices. 


COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS BEFORE THE 
OF ELIZABETH 

The idea of compounding for household supplies did 
not originate with Elizabeth’s ministers. It may in fact 
be traced as far back as the first year of the reign of Ed- 
ward VI when Northamptonshire compounded for sheep 
and cattle. Filed among the .\dditional Manuscripts in 
the British Museum may be found a list of the “names 
of such pastures and persons as be contributory to 
the king’s most honorable household, made 1 Edward 
VI." with the accompanying assessment of four sheep 
for every town, and one sheep for every fifty in pasture, 
and one to three oxen for every park.” A letter writ- 
ten almost twenty years later to Sir William Cecil by 
the justices of the peace of the county describes the 
composition :" 


REIGN 


It is well remembered among you how in the time of 
King Edward VI the whole shire found toward the said 
provisions 600 fat wethers and 40 oxen only; for which 
we were thereby then discharged from all purveyors and 
takers of anything toward the provisions aforesaid; and in 
the end of his reign because our counties did then use and 
yet do for the most part to feed steers, bullocks, kine, and 
very few oxen, and because fat oxen as shall seem meet for 
that purpose require an whole year’s feeding, the same order 
was broken by our countrymen, finding themselves unable 
to furnish and provide the oxen. 


Other counties doubtless entered into composition in 
Edward’s reign. Leicestershire certainly did,.* and a 
few others—enough to cause the clerks of the green- 
cloth to compile a “Book of Rates, Fees, and Composi- 


tions for Edward VI." * The shires involved in the 
5B. M., Add. MSS. 25,084. It is in the form of a ledger. 


6S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxi, no. 5. Oct. 1563. 

7 A letter to Sir Wm. Cecil in which the justices of the peace 
refer to the rates paid by the county in the time of Edward VI, 
S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxi, no. 17. Dec. 1563. 

3 As late as 1610 this book was preserved in the archives of 
the board of greencloth. Afterwards it was lost. See appendix, 
p. 77, below. In the reign of Edward VI religious foundations 
adopted a somewhat similar method of procuring supplies. After 
1551 tenants of the farms of Winchester College were made to 
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new arrangement were probably the home counties 
which had been most troubled by purveyors. 

In 1549 compounding suffered a temporary setback 
when the Lord Protector Somerset proposed a dif- 
ferent type of reform—abolition of purvevance and, as 
a substitute, nationwide taxation for the support of 
the royal household.® The time, however, was not ripe 
for such radical change and soon there was a return to 
more traditional procedure. Compounding was tried 
again and during Queen Mary's reign probably eleven 
counties contracted for wheat.'’ Of the many com- 
positions signed by the household none seems to have 
been more satisfactory or more enduring than these. 
The way was paved for them by the statute of 1555 
which required the greencloth to enumerate the quan- 
tity of goods which purveyors might buy in each 
county.'' When the justices of the peace of each shire 
knew how much grain was expected from their district, 
they volunteered to collect it themselves in order to 
avoid having purveyors enter their barns and granaries. 
The arrangement proved to be so popular that practi- 
cally all the counties near the court signed wheat com- 
positions.’* The household for its part was glad to be 
relieved of part of the work of gathering up supplies and 
therefore encouraged the counties to keep to their con- 
tracts for wheat. Instead of rejecting as substandard a 
considerable part of the grain sent in—a practice fre- 
quently resorted to in the case of other commodities— 
the board of greencloth accepted grain of only average 
quality and thus made it possible for the counties to 
meet their commitments under the wheat compositions. 


COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS SIGNED IN ELIZA- 
BETH’S REIGN 
Aiter the accession of Elizabeth compounding as- 


sumed a new importance. Contracts, which up to this 
time had been introduced either as experiments to fa- 
cilitate the collection of supplies or as a means of re- 
lieving a few hard-pressed districts, now set the pattern 
for a general program. Lord Burghley saw in it a 
device for saving the court from bankruptcy and ac- 
cordingly pressed composition agreements upon the 
counties."® Proof of his shrewdness and skill in bar- 


pay part of the rent in grain, livestock, and firewood at rates 
below current prices (Beveridge, Prices and IVages in England 
§: DS}, 

9% See pp. 19-21, above. 

10 See p. 54, below. 

112, 3 Phil. and Mar. c. 6. 

12 As late as 1630 there was preserved among the records of 
the greencloth a document inscribed as follows: “Temp. Mar., 
a paper book of receipt of composition wheat” (Board of Green- 
cloth Records II, f. 101). The wheat compositions were prob- 
ably made in the last year of Mary’s reign. In 1607 it was 
stated that Berkshire had been in composition for wheat for fifty 
years (ibid. I, f. 119). In 1598 the justices of the peace said 
that Essex had been sending in composition wheat for forty years 
(Lansd. MSS. 8&6, no. 2). 

13 He had been closely connected with Somerset and had 
known about the experiments in compounding made in the days 


of Edward VI. 
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gaining may be found in the fact that by the end of the 
reign not only had practically every county of England 
and Wales entered into the new arrangement but to- 
gether they had been persuaded to furnish goods in suffi- 
cient quantity to meet the needs of the major purchas- 
ing offices of the household, the acatry, the poultry, the 
great bakehouse, and the stable. Without being obliged 
to resort to illegal forms of taxation to meet mounting 
expenses, a course which proved so disastrous in the 
following reign, Lord Burghley was able to tap what 
amounted to vast sources of additional revenue. He 
did it without having to face a struggle in parliament. 
In fact he caused the shires to assume of their own free 
will the additional costs of running the household. 

The history of compounding in Elizabeth's reign is 
one of slow and steady progress. The compositions for 
wheat, drawn up in the previous reign, were preserved 
carefully and work was begun at once upon compound- 
ing for another line of goods, supplies for the acatry. 
Definite progress had been made by 1561 when a 
‘Book of rates, fees, and compositions, anno 3 Eliza- 
beth” '* was prepared and filed among the records of 
the greencloth where Fabian Philipps saw it about the 
time of the Restoration. He wrote: 

Some of the counties in the beginning of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth did about the fourth year of her happy 
reign petition her to accept the value in money to be yearly 
paid by the counties but she would by no means harken 
unto them. It came afterwards to an agreement what pro- 


portion those and several other counties should yearly serve 
in oxen, calves, muttons, poultry, corn. 


In another place he said: '* 

And compositions for purveyance . fare] a custom 
now above eighty-eight years reckoned but from the third 
year of Queen Elizabeth (which was the time of the first 


agreement or compositions for most of the counties of Eng- 
land and Wales) to the death of King Charles the Martyr. 


Within a few years after 1561 Lincolnshire, Leices- 
tershire, and Northamptonshire compounded for sheep 
and oxen, apparently quite willingly, since in 1563 the 
justices of Northamptonshire wrote, “We are now 
anxious to grow to some new order and rate as we 
understand our neighbors in Leicestershire and other 
shires have done.” ** 

Eventually other counties fell into line, and, though 
it is not possible to find out the precise number of coun- 
ties under composition in any given year, it is certain 
that step by step the government succeeded in forcing 
almost all counties to accept its program. 

From two lists of counties in composition, one for 
1578 and the other for 1588, a few facts may be ascer- 
tained about the progress of compounding in the period 
before 1590. The first, a paper endorsed, “1578, Shires 

14 Board of Greencloth Records II, f. 101. 

15 Philipps, Fabian, Purveyance, 78. Philipps had access to 
the lord steward’s records. 

16 [bid., 188. 


17 A letter to Sir Wm. Cecil, Oct. 1563, S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxi, 
no. 5. 
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which have compounded,” ** indicates that eleven coun- 
ties had contracted for poultry and meat either for the 
first time or, having defaulted on former commitments, 
for a second.'® But almost all of these counties were 
located near the court in the region where the purvey- 
ors had been accustomed to take up the largest part of 
their supplies. As the household officials pointed out, 
the new contracts, since they provided for only one 
quarter of the total meat supply, might prove a lability 
unless they were supplemented by other compositions.*° 
The greencloth therefore turned attention to the out- 
lying shires and within a few years signed contracts 
with Somersetshire, Derbyshire, and Lancashire.”! 

The second document is endorsed, “November 1588, 
a note of such shires as are in composition for the 
queen's household for sundry kinds.” *° The list was 
compiled a few months after the Earl of Leicester had 
summoned delegations from all parts of the country to 
negotiate with the household. Since ten counties not 
mentioned in 1578 were now recorded as in composi- 
tion, it is apparent that the government was proceed- 
ing according to plan. But there is evidence that the 
program had met with some opposition as well: nine 
counties or parts of counties were described as “broken” 
and ten as resisting composition.** 





isS. P. Dom. Eliz. exxvii, no. 46. See appendix, p. 77, below. 
There was also a book of compositions made in 1575, “an old 
book of compositions made anno 17 Elizabeth” (Board of Green- 
cloth Records I, ff. 171-173). 

19 The list of 1578 probably includes only those counties which 
had recently signed composition agreements. Northamptonshire, 
for example, which had compounded in 1563, was not mentioned 
because it had not changed the terms of the original agreement 
(Buccleuch MSS. x, ff. 118, 119). Leicestershire, on the other 
hand, which had apparently broken the contract of the ’60’s, was 
mentioned because it had renewed the composition at higher 
rates. The list shows that between 1563 and 1578 the following 
counties had contracted for meat: Essex, Surrey, Stafford, 
Dorset, Oxford, Leicester, and Cornwall; and that the following 
had contracted for “coarse fowl”: Essex, Surrey, Oxford, Hunt- 
ingdon, Buckingham, Leicester, Warwick, Ely, and Hertford. 

20 Notes for diminishing the charges of her Majesty's house, 
Lansd. MSS. 34, no. 25. 

“1 Somersetshire compounded in 1582 (S. P. Dom. Eliz. celv. 
no. 74). Derbyshire signed in Dec. 1583 (Belvoir MSS. vi, 
entry 18 Dec. 1583). Lancashire compounded in Jan. 1583 
(Harland, J., Shuttleworth Accounts 111: 750, Chetham Soc., 
1856-1858). The Marshland district of Norfolk also com- 
pounded (Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 96). 

*2S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexviii, no. 58, endorsed in Burghley’s 
hand. The list does not give commitments for poultry (except 
in the case of Hampshire), for wheat, or for stable supplies. 

** See appendix, p. 78, below. In the category “not yet 
compounded” the household officials seem to have placed coun- 
ties which were considering new agreements in 1588 in spite of 
the fact that some of these counties had compounded at some 
previous time. Essex, Surrey, and Cornwall were placed in 
this group, although in 1578 Essex supplied oxen, mutton, lamb, 
veal, and pork; Surrey, lamb and veal: and Cornwall, oxen. 
Between 1578 and 1588 Dorset, Huntingdon, Buckingham, War- 
wick, Ely, and Hertford had been persuaded to increase their 
commitments. Two counties, Oxford and Leicester, had changed 
the number and type of commodities in their contracts, although 
the cost of the supplies they had to furnish was approximately 
the same. 
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The greatest era of compounding and the one in 
which Lord Burghley himself was most active was the 
period following 1590 **—specifically from 1591 to 
1597—when the “lords in commission for household 
causes” were given full charge of household affairs. 
Then abandoning all pretense that the counties were at 
liberty either to accept or reject composition, the lords 
issued peremptory orders requiring twenty-six shires 
to have delegations at court on 11 October 1592 to 
negotiate “for some composition to be made for her 
Majesty’s household without offence by purveyors.” ** 
These delegations were summoned to appear not be- 
fore the minor officials of the greencloth but before the 
lords of the council. Possibly some were glad to have 
an opportunity to negotiate; more likely the majority 
were forced to come against their will. They may 
have offered good reasons for not compounding, but the 
lords were not in a conciliatory mood. After the con- 
ferences eighteen shires listed as recalcitrant in 1588 had 
compounded and a few shires, though already in com- 
position, were persuaded to enlarge their commitments. 
The lords took pride in their achievement, emphasizing 
it in the report which they submitted in 1597, when the 
period of their commission drew to a close.°* They 
admonished the greencloth to look carefully to the com- 
position: to keep counties from defaulting and to per- 
sist in their efforts until every part of the realm had 
been made to contract for court supplies. 

Their advice was followed and in the last vears of 
the reign attention was directed to Kent, Essex, and 
the counties of Wales. Kent had been singularly re- 
luctant to compound and the greencloth decided to 
compel it to fall into line. By sending droves of pur- 
veyors into the shire the household made Kentishmen 

“4 Apparently little progress in compounding was made be- 
tween 1588 and 1591. Cf. “a book of all such shires as have 
compounded,” 1591 (S. P. Dom. Eliz. ccxl, no. 130; see pp. 79- 
81, below). 

25 Acts of the Privy Council XXIII: 231. Only three of the 
eighteen counties which were not in composition in 1588 failed 
to receive invitations to appear before the lords of the council. 
Nevertheless these three, Devon, Cornwall, and Yorkshire, 
signed new compositions before 1594 (Harl. MSS. 589, f. 158; 
Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 7, 8). 

“6 Report by the lords in commission, Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 53. 
A list of “counties in composition for acatry supplies in Feb- 
ruary 1594” shows that all but one of those listed as not in 
composition in 1588 had been made to compound by 1594 (Harl. 
MSS. 589, f. 158). Gloucestershire, the shire in question, com- 
pounded shortly afterwards. The list also shows that a few 
counties had enlarged their contracts for acatry products, viz., 
Middlesex, Wiltshire, Romney Marsh in Kent, and Gloucester- 
shire. But when the lords stated that shires already in com- 
position “had agreed to a further increase of the charge to 
them” they were probably referring to the fact that several 
shires when rewriting their contracts were made to supply new 
lines of goods. In 1593 Hertfordshire drew up a comprehen- 
sive composition agreement to replace several contracts which it 
had made for separate lines of goods. The new composition 
included, besides the former commitments for the acatry and 
the bakehouse, new contracts for eggs and poultry (Lansd. MSS. 
69, no. 67; 80, no. 34; Hardy, W. J., Hertford County Records 
hs 34). 
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willing to accept any arrangement other than that of 
unlimited purveyance. First the lambtaker was sent 
with commissions for 1,600 lambs and within a short 
space of time other meat purveyors with orders to take 
up 460 veals and stirks, 200 pigs, 6 boars, and 200 
flitches of bacon. No community could endure such 
exactions. Accordingly Kent understood that it was 
powerless to resist and soon agreed to contract for 
household supplies.** Not long afterwards Essex was 
subjected to pressure of a similar kind and was forced 
to enlarge its composition commitments.** 

When the greencloth turned its attention to Wales it 
first sent the purveyor to take up 20 oxen and 60 stirks 
from both Monmouth and Glamorgan, counties which 
had not been visited before." Then having waited 
until these shires had experienced the hardships caused 
by the purveyors, it sent down offers of composition 
and concluded the signing of contracts with little diffi- 
culty. Immediately afterwards the greencloth sent the 
purveyor into Carmarthen, Brecknock, Montgomery, 
Flint, Denbigh, Merioneth, Carnarvon, and Anglesey.*" 
While it is not certain that these regions were made to 
compound before the close of the reign, it is clear that 
they, together with Pembroke and Radnor, had con- 
tracted by 1610.*' 

At the time of the accession of James I notice was 
sent out informing the counties that contracts for com- 
position should be regarded as still valid. The new 
government made a few additional contracts, such as 
those for wood and charcoal,** but James and his minis- 
ters never endorsed with enthusiasm the policy of com- 
pounding. In fact by the seventeenth century the 
problem of paying for the royal household had become 
so grave that it may be doubted whether even a Lord 
Burghley could have solved it by so simple a device as 
compounding. His scheme, nevertheless, had worked 
for Elizabeth's day and by means of it he had been able 
to make practically every county of England and Wales 
share the responsibility of provisioning the court at 
prices which the queen could afford to pay. 


NEGOTIATIONS FOR COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS 


During the negotiations for a composition agreement 
the justices of the peace acted as spokesmen for their 
county. They were suposed to deal directly with the 
board of greencloth but often they found that they had 
to bargain with Lord Burghley alone. They could 
transact the business either by correspondence or by 


“7 The commissions of purveyance used in Kent are recorded 
in Index 4208. The county signed a composition agreement in 
December 1602 (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 37). 

28 The commissions of purveyance are recorded in Index 4208. 
In May 1601 Essex compounded for butter (Board of Green- 
cloth Records I, f. 24 d.; see pp. 66-67, below). 

2° Index 4208, 106, 133, 151. 

30 [bid., 177, 216, 263. 

31 B. M., Add. MSS. 25,295. 

’2 Board of Greencloth Records [, f. 167; IT, f. 93. 
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sending up to court a few of their number authorized 
to make an agreement. 

The first method was used in the early part of Eliza- 
beth’s reign but was later abandoned as slow and un- 
satisiactory. When Northamptonshire compounded in 
1563 the terms were arrived at by interchange of let- 
ters. Sir William Cecil opened the proceedings by 
sending down a preliminary draft which stated the num- 
ber of sheep and oxen which he thought the county 
should furnish. But the justices of the peace, after 
having consulted “the worshipful and others of the 
shire,” replied that, though they were obliged to reject 
the suggested quota, they would make two offers, the 
one preferred, the other the maximum to which the 
county could agree." How many letters had to be ex- 
changed before a settlement was reached is not known 
since the records stop short at this point. Information 
about the way in which the business was settled may be 
inferred from what happened in Lincolnshire in 1505. 
There the justices of the peace had also transacted 
the preliminary negotiations by interchange of letters. 
When the terms had been agreed upon the justices were 
asked to sign two copies of the final draft, to return 
one to the greencloth, and to keep the other with the 
county records."! 

Such a system of negotiating offered too many op- 
portunities for delay. If the justices of a county 
wished to avoid compounding they could take excep- 
tion to one point and another, thus postponing the mat- 
ter indefinitely. After the sixties, therefore, the gov- 
ernment insisted upon direct negotiation and required 
a shire to send up a group of justices of the peace who 
had been authorized to bargain for the community. 
These delegates were chosen at the quarter sessions *” 
and were given a formal certificate such as the follow- 


ing : *8 


se it known to all men by these presents that we whose 
names are hereafter particularly expressed have requested 
and authorized and by these presents do grant and agree 
that the right honorable Henry, Earl of Pembroke, Sir 
John Thynne, knight, Sir John Danvers, knight, Sir Henry 
Knevet, knight, or three of them shall or may deal, confer, 
or conelude with the officers of her Majesty’s most honor- 
able household tor and in behalf of all her Majesty’s sub- 
jects within this county of Wiltshire for her Majesty's 
better service for such provisions as hath been heretofore 
used to be taken and provided within this county of Wilt- 
shire for and towards the provision of her Majesty’s house- 
hold. And whatsoever the said Earl of Pembroke, Sir 
John Thynne, Sir John Danvers, and Sir Henry Knevet or 
three of them shall or do agree upon for or concerning the 
premises or any part thereot, we the persons whose names 


3$. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxi, no. 5. 

“44 letter from Sir Wm. Cecil and the lord admiral to the 
justices of the peace, S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxvii, no. 14. 

“* The justices of the peace of Dorsetshire explained that they 
had been obliged to wait for a regular session of the county 
court (S. P. Dom. Eliz. ccix, no. 92). 

36 Longleat Papers, HH iltshire Archaeological Magazine 21: 
98, 1883. The certificate was signed by the justices of the 
peace of the county. 
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are hereunto subscribed shall and will at all times here- 
aiter for and in behalf of all her Majesty's said subjects 
within this county of Wiltshire ratify avow and allow to 
be of as full force and effect as if ourselves had done the 
same. In witness whereof, we the said persons hereunder 
written have subscribed our names. 

Given the 10th day of January in the 20th year of our 
Sovereign Lady Elizabeth. 

Joun Zoven 

James Mervyn 

NICHOLAS St. JoHN 

WaLtTER HUNGERFORD 

GEORGE PENRUDDOCKE 

GYLEs Estcourt. 
In 1591 Devonshire tried to prolong negotiations by 
sending delegates from whom it had withheld the right 
to make a final commitment. But the lords of the 
council would not tolerate such a ruse; they rebuked 
the shire and ordered that a proper certificate be for- 
warded immediately.** 

The representatives selected to negotiate for the 
county were nearly-always men of position. Often the 
lord lieutenant was one of the group. Although the 
delegates had the right to act in the name of the shire, 
they were expected to consult their neighbors before 
setting out for court. In fact in the nineties “the lords 
in commission for household causes” expressly ordered 
that the men of property, the high constables, and the 
more substantial veomen and farmers should be given 
an opportunity to discuss the proposed changes. The 
lords’ orders were as follows: ** 


The queen’s most excellent Majesty .. . hath commanded 
us to signify her Highness’s will and pleasure to you that 
four, three, or two do make their repair the 13th of Octo- 
ber next and coming where her Majesty shall be and where 
you shall have her Highness’s said commission ready to 
perform with her Highness’s pleasure and commandment 
therein. And further we will that vou send to appear be- 
fore you at the time and place of your assembly all the high 
constables and four of the substantial veomen and farmers 
of every parish within your said shire... and that you 
cause to be read openly in the hearing of all these our let- 
ters that the queen’s most gracious care for the general 
good of all her loving subjects and the course meant to be 
taken theréin be generally known. 

When the county representatives reached the court 
they might be asked to meet either with the lords of the 
council or with the household officers. Negotiations in 
the vears before 1591 were usually handled by the 
higher officials of the greencloth. The Hertfordshire 
composition of 1588, for example, was signed by the 
Earl of Leicester, the lord steward, Sir Francis Knollys, 
the treasurer of the household, and “others her High- 
ness's officers of the greencloth.” ** ~~ Compositions made 
from 1591 to 1597, on the other hand, were signed by 
the “lords in commission for household causes,” indi- 
cating that .Lord Burghley and his fellow councillors 
had supervised the drawing up of these contracts. 


“* Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 7-8. 
“SB. M., Add. MSS. 2644, f. 31. 4 Aug. 1592. 
5° Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. 
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After a composition had been worked out to the 
satisfaction of both parties two copies were made and 
signed. One was leit in the countinghouse. The 
other was carried back to the county and handed. to 
the custos rotuloruim to be deposited with other records 
of the quarter sessions.*” 


THE FORM OF COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS 


Two kinds of composition agreements were issued. 
The earlier type was a contract for a single line of 
goods, as for example, wheat for the great bakehouse. 
The second type appeared after 1590 when the govern- 
ment tried to force the counties to surrender their earlier 
contracts and to substitute new ones of a comprehen- 
sive sort imecorporating all the commitments of the 
county. Compositions made in the latter part of the 
reign sometimes provided for wheat for the great bake- 
house; lamb, coarse fowl, and butter for the poultry ; 
beef, veal, pork, and bacon for the acatry ; and oats and 
straw for the stable—in fact for nearly all the kinds of 
goods needed for the major purchasing offices of the 
household. 

Composition agreements conformed to a_ standard 
pattern. There were two introductory clauses, the 
first naming the contracting parties, the second pro- 
viding for cancellation of all former commitments. The 
main body of the document enumerated the commodi- 
ties to be served and was followed in turn by a series 
of clauses describing penalties for default, the reward 
to be given the county, and procedure to be followed if 
either side wished to break the contract. 

Typical introductory clauses are those in the articles 
agreed to by Sussex in February, 1586: * 


Articles of agreement and composition made February, 
anno 28 Elizabeth between Sir Francis Knollys, knight, 
treasurer of her Majesty’s most honorable house, Sir James 
Crofts, knight, comptroller of the same, and others her 
Highness’s officers of the greencloth for and on the behalf 
of her Majesty and the right honorable Thomas, Lord 
Buckhurst, Henry Goring, Henry Mervyn, . . . justices 
of the peace of the county of Sussex, for and on behalf of 
the said county for the delivery of certain provisions out of 
the said county towards the expense of her Majesty's said 
house in manner and form as followeth: 

Imprimis, that all and every former compositions at any 
time heretofore made betwixt the officers of her Majesty’s 
said house on the behalf of her Majesty and certain of the 
noblemen and justices of the peace within the said shire on 
the behalf of the county, and all the articles, clauses, sen- 
tences, and forfeitures therein contained shall from hence- 
forth be utterly void, annihilated, and of no effect. 


The main section which enumerated the commit- 
ments made by the county was subdivided into para- 


40 Two composition agreements have been found with the 
county records, the composition for Hertfordshire of 1593 
(Hardy, W. J., Hertford County Records 1: 14-15) and the 
composition for Devonshire of 1593 (Hamilton, A. H. A.. 
Quarter Sessions, 7). 

41 Harl. MSS. 1877, no. 38. Seventeen justices of the peace 
were named as compounders. 





44 WOODWORTH: PURVEYANCE 


graphs each of which gave specifications about a single 
line of goods. The following are representative illus- 
trations : 


Item, that out of the county 250 quarters of good and 
sweet wheat @ 6s. 8d. the quarter shall be delivered yearly 
in manner and form following: That is to wit, out of the 
rape of Chichester to be delivered at Dell and Ichnor in 
Chichester haven on the 7th day of November yearly 50 
quarters; out of the rape of Arundel to be delivered at 
Arundel haven on the 11th day of November yearly 50 
quarters ; out of the rape of Bramber to be delivered at Old 
Shorham on the 15th of November yearly 50 quarters: 
out of the rape of Lewes to be delivered at Newhaven on 
the 19th of November yearly 50 quarters: out of the rape 
of Pemsey to be likewise delivered at Newhaven on the 
20th of November 50 quarters.** 

That 50 fat veals of the age of six weeks and upwards 
and sufficient for her Majesty's service shall be delivered at 
the court gate on June Ist @ 3s. 4d. 

Item, that 120 fat lambs and meet for her Majesty’s serv- 
ice shall be delivered at the court gate June 20th (@ 12d. 

Item, that 30 fat and great porks and sufficient for her 
Majesty's service shall be delivered at the court gate No- 
vember 20th @ 4s. 

Item, that 40 flitches of bacon without gammons and suth- 
cient for her Majesty's service shall be delivered at the 
court gate on February Ist @ 12d. per flitch. 

That 15 fat oxen every one weighing 600 pounds 
shall be delivered at the court gate on July Ist @ £4 the 
piece. 

Item, that 200 muttons fat and great and every one weigh- 
ing 46 pounds shall be delivered at the court gate on Palm 
Monday @ 6s. 8d. the piece. 

Item, that 20 good stirks of a year old and upwards meet 
for the expense of her Majesty’s house, shall be delivered 
at the court gate on September 10th @ 10s. the piece.*® 

Item, that these kinds of poultry shall be delivered at 
London as follows, viz. 


5 dozen geese at 4s. the doz. on October 7th. 
10 dozen capons at 4s. the doz. on June 15th. 
20 dozen hens at 2s. the doz. on June 15th. 


15 dozen pullets at 18d. the doz. on July Ist. 

15 dozen pullets at 18d. the doz. on July 12th. 

60 dozen chickens at 12d. the doz. on July 4th. 

40 dozen chickens at 12d. the doz. on October Ist. 


Frequently there was appended to the main section of 
the contract the statement that cash would be paid for 


all goods.” 


Item, that ready money shall be paid for the said... 
veals, porks, lambs, bacon, and poultry immediately upon 
receipt of the same. 

The concluding section of a composition agreement 
dealt first with penalties for default. Counties failing 
to send in goods on time were obliged to pay a forfeit 
for each article in default and, in addition, either to pay 
the full market price of the goods or to supply adequate 
substitutes within two weeks. Regions which defaulted 
in poultry could not cancel their obligations until they 


42 [bid, 

#8 The seven clauses above are from the Wiltshire agreement 
of 1593, Longleat Papers, Iiltshire Archaeological Magazine 
14: 239, 1874. 

44 Composition of 1593 for Hertfordshire, 
Hertford County Records 1: 14-15. 

45 Thid. 
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FOR THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


had sent in double the amount called for in the com- 
position.*® If commodities were rejected by the house- 
hold as substandard, a local jury was called upon to 
settle the question. When the dispute concerned either 
wheat or poultry, two local constables were chosen, one 
by each side; but if they could not agree, the household 
named a third to cast the deciding vote. The contract 
for Sussex read: ** 


then there shall be forfeited to her Highness’s use tor 
every bushel not so delivered 10d. of lawful English money 
over and besides so much more of like lawful money as 
was the price of a bushel of the best wheat in the last 
market day at such market town as shall happen to be 
nearest . these prices to be testified in writing under 
the hand or mark of the only constable, headborough, or 
other principal officer of these market towns. And if the 
said 250 quarters of wheat or any part thereof being de- 
livered at the days and places aforesaid shall fortune upon 
any just cause to be misliked and that the |same be de- 
clared] by any two of the constables of the said shire, 
whereof the one to be named by such person or persons as 
on the behalf of her Majesty shall have authority to re- 
ceive the said wheat the other by such person or per- 
sons that either tor himself or for any other shall make 
delivery ot the said wheat, and they two not agreeing ihen 
by a fit person being likewise one of the constables of the 
said shire to be chosen as by the said person or persons so 
authorized to receive the said wheat as aforesaid. That 
then there shall be forfeited to her Majesty’s use for every 
bushel so misliked 10d. of like lawful money, over and be- 
sides so much more of like lawful money as was the price 
of a bushel of best wheat in the last market day. 


Questions about livestock were brought before a jury 
of four, two chosen by each side, but a fifth member 
might be named by the household if the four failed to 
agree.*> 


Item, if there be any cause of misliking any of the said 
oxen, muttons, lambs, stirks, and veals, and the same de- 
clared by four indifferent men in writing under their hands 
whereof two to be named on behalf of her Majesty and 
none of her household and the other two by the bringer or 
bringers of the same, that then there shall be forfeit to the 
queen’s Majesty’s use for every ox so misliked 40s., for 
every mutton 2s. 6d., for every lamb 12d., for every stirk 
5s., for every veal 2s. 6d. to be delivered to the cofferer 
for the time being out of the prices of the rest of those 
kinds which shall be liked and received and the want of 
every kind to be supplied within 14 days after the furthest. 


The household officers were apparently not satisfied 
with the control which they had over these juries and 
in 1589 tried to obtain the right to appoint all the 
constables. In this they did not succeed since the 
counties argued that the household already had too 
much influence and caused too many commodities to 
be rejected as substandard.*" 

6 Ibid.; Longleat Papers, [Wiltshire Archaeological Maga- 
sine 14: 239, 1874. 

‘7Harl. MSS. 1877, no. 38. 

*s Longleat Papers, [iltshire Archaeological Magazine 14: 
239, 1874. Cf. the agreement with Leicestershire, 1563, S. P. 
Dom. Eliz. xxxi, no. 17, pt. 2. 

*? Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. Cf. the complaint of the justices 
of the peace of Lincolnshire that provisions were rejected (S. P. 
Dom. Eliz. ccliii, no. 11). 


















Also included in the final section *" was the clause 
guaranteeing protection from purveyors. No county 
was fortunate enough to obtain the privilege of exclud- 
ing all royal purveyors, but every county signing a 
contract was granted some immunity from purvevance, 
the extent of which was caretully defined. If a shire 
compounded for lambs and poultry, purveyors of those 
articles were thereafter excluded from the district. 
Takers of all other commodities, however, were at 
liberty to enter just as they had always been. On one 
oceasion only were purveyors of lamb and poultry to 
be admitted—when the queen came on progress into 
the shire.” 

Nevertheless if it shall happen her Majesty come on 
progress and to be in any part of the shire, that then it 
shall be lawful for her Majesty's officers to provide within 
the said shire all manner of provision and victuals for her 
said house, for her Highness’s reasonable price and pay- 
ments to be made on that behalf. 

Finally there appeared a section describing the condi- 
tions under which it would be possible for either side to 
withdraw from the contract. No composition might be 
broken until one vear had elapsed and even then, only 
alter a six months’ warning had been given.* 

Item, it shall be lawful at any time hereafter for the said 

shire, having served the composition aforesaid one whole 
year, to break the same at their pleasure upon half a year’s 
warning given from any six justices of the peace of that 
county and the compounders for the said shire unto the 
officers of her Majesty’s greencloth and so likewise on the 
behalf of her Majesty. 
Such a clause actually meant very little since the gov- 
ernment almost never permitted a county “to break.” ** 
Sut in 1589 when the household officials tried to omit 
a cancellation clause from the composition for Hertford- 
shire, they were obliged to insert it at the demand of 
the county. Apparently the counties attached great 
importance to the right to break their contracts, and, 
even when they were forced to compound against their 
will, they insisted upon a formal statement that they 
were at liberty to withdraw from the agreement. 

Of special interest in the contracts is the statement of 
prices to be paid by the household for composition 
goods. By comparing these figures with market prices 
it is possible to see how much the household saved by 
composition.”! 





°° Two clauses of minor interest usually appeared in the final 
section, one offering compensation if the household officers were 
not on hand to receive the supplies, the other releasing the house- 
hold from the contract if there should be a deflationary fall in 
prices. 

*t Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 7-8. Some con- 
tracts stipulated that purveyors might enter a shire if the queen 
came within twenty miles of its borders. 

°? Hardy, W. J., Hertford County Records 1: 14. 

°8 In 1593 Sir Francis Knollys suggested that penalties be im- 
posed upon counties which tried to break their compositions 
(Lansd. MSS. 73, no. 34). 

54 The prices are taken from documents compiled by the green- 
cloth and the counties to show the difference between the queen's 
price and the market price. Both types of documents quoted 
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Wheat of average quality 


Composition price the 
quarter * 





Market price the quarter * 

















6s. 8d. 1588 20s. 

1595 40s. 

1598 56s. 

Lambs 
Composition price apiece 7 Market price apiece *> 

12d. 1575 4s, 

1588 5s. 

1595 6s. 


1606 6s. 8d. 


Flitches of bacon 


Composition price apiece 


“12d. 


Market price apiece * 


1588 4s. 


1595 5s. 
1596 5s. 


“Porks” 


Composition price apiece Market price apiece °° 





1587 ts. 


1587 10s. 
1588 13s. 
1595 5s. 10d. 1595 16s. 


“Veals” 


Composition price apiece 


6 


Market price apiece 





1587 10s. 
1588 3s. 4d. 1588 13s. 
1593 6s. 8d. 
1595 lean—4s. 1595 15s. 


fat 6s. 8d. 


high figures for the market price. The greencloth wanted to 
show that a large sum had been saved by composition and the 
counties wanted to show how large a contribution they made to 
the household. QOiten the justices of the peace quoted as the 
market price the sum which they gave to the agent who bought 
the goods. Such a sum probably included an allowance for 
spoil. Two documents were especially useful in preparing the 
following tables: “What is saved yearly by composition, 1595,” 
Harl. MSS. 589, f. 161, and “A declaration of what her Majesty 
hath saved by composition, 1587,” Lansd. MSS. 51, no. 76. 

** The household never paid more than this sum. Cf. Beve- 
ridge, Prices and Wages 1: 10. Part of the rent of Winchester 
College was rendered in wheat rated at 6s. 8d. the quarter. 

56 (1588-1589) Lansd. MSS. 56, nos. 20, 60. (1595) 
MSS. 589, i. 161. (1598) Lansd. MSS. 86, 2. 

57 The household never paid more than this sum: 
above. 

583 (1575) Lansd. MSS. 19, no. 88. (1588) Jbid., 56, no. 20. 
(1595) Harl. MSS. 589, f. 161. (1605) Household Papers, Sir 
Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 33. These prices are higher 
than those at Winchester (Beveridge, Prices and IVages 1: 33). 

59 (1588) Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. (1595) Harl. MSS. 589, 
f. 161. (1596) Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, 
no. 280, f. 33. 

60 (1587) Lansd. MSS. 51, no. 76. 
(1595) Harl. MSS. 589, f. 161. 

61 (1587) Lansd. MSS. 51, no. 76. (1588) Jbid., 56, no. 20. 
(1593) Kempe, A. J., Loseley WSS., 272. (1595) Harl. MSS. 
589, f. 161. Cf. market price of veal in Winchester: 1588, 6.75s. 
apiece ; 1593, 8.49s. apiece (Beveridge, Prices and Wages 1: 31). 


Harl. 


See p. 31, 


(1588) Jbid., 56, no. 20. 
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Market price apiece ® 





Market price apiece * 


100s. 


120s. 


133s. 


150s. 


dd. 


fat lean 
7s. 6d. is. 
12s. 6d. 
16s. 10s, 
17s. 


Market price apiece * 


per doz. 1588 % 


Its. 


30s, 


doz. 1595 * 


12s, 
12s, 
8s. 
6s. 


Oxen 
Composition price apiece 
1565 60s. 
1575 
1583 53s. 4d. 
1587 60s. 1587 
1593 SOs. 
1595 67s. 1595 
1598 
Sheep 
Composition price apiece 
fat lean 
1565 4s. 8d. 3s: 4d. 
1575 
1583 4s. 8d. 
1587 6s. 1587 
1593 6s. 8d. 
1595 6s. ts. 
1596 
1598 
Stirks 
Composition Price apiece 
1587 6s. 1587 
1594 10s. 
1595 8s. 2d. 1595 
Coarse poultry 
Composition Market price 
price per-doz. 
geese ts. 9s. 
capons ts. 10s, 
heas 2s. 7s 
pullets 18d. 5s 
chickens 12d. 3 


Other comm ulities were likewise 


reduced prices, 
3s. 4d. for litter, although the 
and 6s. &d. respectively"? 
when they were worth 46s 


"= (1565) Lansd. MSS. 19, 


&d. 


The queen paid 6s. 
market price was 13s, 4d 
For boars she paid 13s. 4d. 


© os, 


or ts, 


compounded for at 
a load for hay and 


For butter she paid 


no. 88; S. P. Dom. 


Eliz. xxxi, no. 


17; xxxvii, no, I4. (1575) Lansd. MSS. 19, no. 88. (1583) 
Belvoir MSS. xii, ¢. 145. (1587) Harl. MSS. 1877, no. 38: 
Lansd. MSS. 51, no. 76. (1595) Hart. MSS. 589, j. 161. 
(1598) Buccleuch MSS. 


much higher than that at 
HWages 1: 30). 

*§ (1565) S. P. Dom. 
no. 88. (1575) Jbid. 
(1587) Lansd. MSS. 5] 
Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine 
Harl. MSS. 589, £. 161. 
Caesar, L. 
April 1598, 

"4 (1587) Lansd. MSS. 51, 
logical Magazine 14: 

® Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. 

°° Harl. MSS. 589, f. 161. 

"? Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 20. 


(1583) 
: 76; Harl. 


S. 13, no. 280, f. 33. 


no. 76, 


239, 1874, 


Winchester 


iii, 28 April 1598. 


The market price is 


( Beveridge, Prices and 


Eliz. xxxvii, no. 14; | 
Buccleuch 
MSS. 1877, ¢. 
14: 
(1596) Household Papers, Sir Julius 
(1598) Buccleuch MSS. 


(1594) Jf ‘Utshire A 
(1595) Hart. MSS. 589, 


ansd. MSS, 19, 
MSS. xii, ¢. 145. 
38. (1593) 
239, 1874. (1595) 
ili, 21 


rchaco- 


ft. 161. 


Market price per 
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FOR THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


40s. instead of 60s. 
4c. instead of 3s. 

The evidence 
hold always | 


a barrel.** 
the hundred.*° 
in these tables indicates th 
atid less than the 
contracting for wheat. lamb, 
sreencloth set the same prices which it had authorized 
the purveyors to pay before composition. 
tracting for all other products the 
gained with the justices of the 
it could get in each instance 
the same rates 


For eggs she paid 2s. 


at the house- 
When 


and coarse poultry the 


market price. 


When con- 
government. bar- 
peace for the best terms 
and did not try to enforce 
upon all counties, Sometimes it was 


more than it wanted to in order 
suade a shire to enter 


obliged to pay to per- 


into composition for the first 
to induce counties that had 
to compound again. — [Ty general it is true 
ernment profited most by the e 
up at a time 


time or in order “broken” 


that the goy- 
arly agreements drawn 
When prices were low. 
ence a county had been induces 
Was held to those 
when revising 
tain 


Moreover when 
I to serve at low rates it 
terms. Hertfordshire. for 
its contract in 1590, 
More than 3s, 4d 
agreed to accept that 
whereas Surrey, 


example, 
Was unable to ob- 
. for veal because it had once 
rate in the “old composition” : 
also negotiating in | 


590, was promised 
almost twice as n 


it had not been bound by 
The government Was 1n_the 
obliged to get suy 
and it wasted no time 
tem for dealing fairly 
counties, 


luch because 
previous commitments.7" 


position of heing plies as cheaply as 


trying to devise a SVs- 
on equal terms with all 


possible 


and 


THE ROLE OF THE 


JUSTICES OF THE 
CARRYING OUT ( 


PEACE IN 
‘(OMPOSITION CONT 


RACTS 

By affixing their signatures to a Composition agree- 
ment the justices of the peace bound themselves to 
carry out Thus they undertook to levy 
Support of the royal household. 
Written about their Work in maintain- 
ing law and order, punishing recusants, repairing roads, 
and providing for the defence of the r alm; but rela- 
tively little attention has been drawn to the 
tax collectors. Whenever 
commitments such a composition agree- 
ment the task of raising the needed taxes fell to the 
justices of the peace, 

The reader cannot but marvel 
Which the justices of the peace 
In carrying out 
they were 


its terms,?! 
and collect taxes for the 


Much has been 


ir role as 
a community had to meet 
as those in 


at the time and energy 
spent in public business. 
composition contracts, for example, 
obliged to confer with each other continually 
either in person at the quarter sessions or by letter in 
the intervening months. Important business such as 
the preparation of a tax schedule they discussed at the 


°** Harl. MSS. 589, ¢. 161. 


89 (1595) Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L, S. 13, 


no. 
280, f. 33, 

"° Hardy, W. J., Hertford County Records T: 14-15; Kempe, 
A. J., Loseley MSS. no. 114, 


"1 Letters were sent to “the justices of the peace and com- 


x, 113 d). 


pounders” of the county (Buccleuch MSS 
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quarter sessions; but minor details they worked out 
by correspondence. Occasionally, however, when plans 
went amiss they had to meet in emergency session ** to 
consider what could be done to save the county from 
defaulting. Then, laying aside whatever private busi- 
ness they had on hand, they proceeded to a place of 
conference. There they might be detained for a day or 
more and, if they could not solve their problem, after- 
wards they might be obliged to journey up to London 
to consult with the board of greencloth. 

In spite of the hard work which the justices per- 
formed the central government constantly upbraided 
them for alleged disregard of duty. In the business 
arising from compositions, whenever there was even a 
minor slip-up, the officers of the court threatened pun- 
ishment, charging them with wilful negligence and in- 
gratitude to the queen. Even in the nineties when 
dearth and inflation made it all but impossible to fulfill 
the contracts the greencloth never gave the justices a 
word of encouragement or indicated in any way that 
their record had been creditable. 

Such apparent ingratitude on the part of the central 
government need not be taken too seriously. Lord 
3urghley knew the importance of having a group Of 
“gentlemen of account” pledged to carry out the laws 
and responsible for influencing those of lower station 
to support government policy. And, what is more, he 
knew how much the government saved by not being 
obliged to send out a group of petty officials to enforce 
the laws. His firmness, therefore, in dealing with the 
justices of the peace may perhaps be ascribed to a 
shrewd appraisal of the stakes which they had in the 
system then in operation. They enjoyed an amazing 
degree of autonomy especially in financial matters and 
were not backward in using it to serve their own inter- 
Lord Burghley recognized that the local mag- 
nates could not afford to neglect the business of their 
communities since otherwise control might pass to their 
neighbors, men of humbler rank who would have been 
glad to get their hands on the tax schedules. 


ests. 


TAXING THE COUNTY FOR COMPOSITION 


Two preliminary steps had to be taken before the 
county could be taxed for the composition: the total 
charge had to be calculated and a survey of taxable 
property had to be made. The method of computing 
the cost may be explained by considering a simple 
hypothetical case. If a county had contracted to serve 
100 lambs to the queen, its agents would be obliged to 
buy the lambs in the open market at 6s. apiece, at a 
total cost of £30. According to the terms of the con- 


*2 There are records of meetings to discuss composition in 


Lancashire on 5 March 1584 (Harl. MSS. 1926, f. 48), in Lin- 


colnshire on 19 Jan. 1587 (Belvoir MSS. viii), in Derbyshire on 
25 Feb. 1595, 8 July 1595, 12 March 1596, 18 May 1599, and 6 
June 1599 (Belvoir MSS. xiii, f. 197; ibid., catalogue 1596, Misc. 
MSS. no. 10). 
sessions. 


These are not the dates of the regular quarter 
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47 
tract the queen would pay 12d. apiece for composition 
lambs, or £5 for 100. The charge upon the county 
therefore would be £25, or the difference between the 
market price and the queen’s price. To this would be 
added a small sum to be paid to the county agents as 
compensation for purchasing and transporting the 
lambs. 

Surveying the taxable property was not so simple a 
matter because the justices of the peace wére usually 
unwilling to agree upon a plan to be applied throughout 
the county. They were essentially parochial-minded 
and preferred to allow each sectional group to act as 
an autonomous unit devising whatever scheme it liked. 
In surveying the lands and later in apportioning and 
collecting the taxes the justices worked in divisional 
comuinittees.** 

Perhaps in some shires adequate records of land- 
holding were available at the time the composition was 
made so that it was not necessary to conduct a survey 
before fixing the rates. But in many regions, especially 
those in which taxes were to be levied upon flocks and 
herds, there had to be a preliminary “viewing of the 
lands.” In Northamptonshire, for example, such a 
survey was necessary." Since the county was custom- 
arily divided into two administrative districts, the jus- 
tices of the peace entrusted the task of surveying to 
two subcommittees, each comprising about ten mem- 
bers. Although the justices arranged it so that at 
least one of their number was appointed to each sub- 
comunittee, they filled the other places with ‘ 
gentlemen of good degree” or ‘ 


‘sufficient 
‘gentlemen of account’’— 
perhaps younger sons who were serving their appren- 
ticeship in local government. In choosing the sub- 
committees two precedents were observed: one that the 
surveyors should be chosen from the section to be 
viewed; and, the other, that the nominations should be 
approved in the county court. On at least one oc- 
casion both precedents were challenged. In 1597 when 
Northaluptonshire Was revising assessment lists for the 
composition, landholders in the eastern half of the 
county, suspecting that their richer neighbors in the 
western division were falsifying returns in order to 
avoid taxation, requested permission to review the as- 
sessment for the west. Although they agreed to sub- 


73 Sometimes the divisions of a county bargained independently 
with the board of greencloth. Romney in Kent, Marshland in 
Norfolk, and the three divisions of Lincolnshire compounded as 
separate units (S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexviii, no. 58). The follow- 
ing counties collected composition taxes by divisional groups: 
Wiltshire (MWViltshire Archacological Magazine 14: 240-241, 
1874), Derby (Belvoir MSS. xiii, ff. 18, 91, 129), Devon 
(Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 10), Gloucester (Acts 
of the Privy Council XXV: 408), Somerset (Index 4208, 16), 
Worcester (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 25), Lancaster 
(Shuttleworth Accounts III: 750), and Buckingham (Hunt- 
ington Library, Stowe MSS. Temple Papers, Box 71). 

74 The story of the taxation of the eastern division of North- 
amptonshire is given in full in Buccleuch MSS. xii, book 26. 
I found no reference to the use of subsidy rolls in assessing 
composition taxes either in Northamptonshire or elsewhere. 
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mit in turn to a reciprocal investigation, they were un- 
able to persuade the greencloth to issue the necessary 
orders. But when the board of greencloth offered to 
settle the trouble by naming the local assessors, a pro- 
cedure equally without precedent, the men of the east 
rejected the proposition and insisted that the surveyors 
be chosen at the quarter sessions in the customary way. 

After the surveyors had been selected for each sub- 
division of the county the presiding justice of each group 
directed letters to the head constable of every hundred 
telling him to summon on a given date to the principal 
town of the district all the “gentlemen and others, 
owners of the pastures,” and to have in readiness copies 
of all surveys formerly taken in the region.*’ On the 
appointed day four to six surveyors appeared. Usu- 
ally they first recorded the number of towns in the dis- 
trict and then questioned everyone as to the extent of 
his holdings and the size of his flocks and herds.*® 
There was wide variation in the form of recording these 
findings. Some surveyors made separate columns for 
meadows and arable land, and 
closed pastures; others kept in addition lists of sheep 
and cattle. All seem to have recorded the number of 
towns, while none bothered to mention orchards, gar- 
dens, or “parsonages impropriate™ since such holdings 
were not subject to composition levies.77 Frequently 
surveyors had trouble finding out about property in in- 
corporated towns. According to established custom 
they were excluded from such precincts ** and were 
obliged to apply to the officers of the corporation for 
the needed information. It was therefore possible for 
certain towns to make special arrangements with the 
county, and, without divulging the extent of their 
wealth, to agree to pay a flat sum toward the composi- 
tion. Peterborough in Northamptonshire succeeded in 
making such a deal and paid only £11 to the composi- 
tion, a sum disproportionately small in relation to the 
property of the community.” At the end of Eliza- 
beth’s reign the board of greencloth tried to make the 
incorporated towns assume more responsibility for com- 


for common and en- 


7° If no justice of the peace had been appointed among the as- 
sessors they would have been obliged to apply to a justice of the 
peace for a warrant to be directed to the chief constables (Buc- 
cleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, f. 7 d.). 

76 The surveyors were directed to find out “what [were] the 
lands, meadows, and pastures and whose several tenures and 
occupations” (B. M., Stowe MSS. 832, f. 8). The tenants and 
farmers who occupied the land were expected to pay the com- 
position taxes (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 144 d.). 

77 Orchards, gardens, and “parsonages impropriate” were ex- 
empt from purveyance and thus from composition charges. 
See p. 35, above. In 1631 the board of greencloth ruled that 
Henley on Thames should be excused from furnishing carriage 
because it was all in orchards and gardens with no arable land 
appertaining (Board of Greencloth Records II, f. 205). 

73 In 1609 the attorney general ruled that St. Albans had the 
right to conduct its own survey and to levy the rates (Board of 
Greencloth Records I, f. 138). 

79 The powerful influence of the Cecils protected the soke in 
its privilege. 





position taxes and ordered both Peterborough and Col- 
chester to tabulate their holdings and to send the lists 
to the justices of the peace.*” 

On the whole the local surveyors probably drew up 
the assessment lists with commendable fairness. But 
there was one grave shortcoming: no provision was 
made for periodic examination of the lists to keep the 
records up to date. In a few instances new counts 
were made, but only after long and bitter complaint by 
injured parties. The situation in Northamptonshire 
was probably typical. Two surveys had been drawn 
up in the early days of composition, one in the reign of 
Edward VI,*! another in 1564? For thirty years af- 
terwards, in spite of the fact that at least fifty tracts of 
land had been enclosed in the interval, no revisions were 
made. In fact nothing was done until the “lords in 
commission for household causes” sent out the following 
order in 1597: ** 


We have thought good to entreat and require you 
at such times as yourselves shall agree upon to make a 
general survey and particularly to set down the quantity 
and goodness of all the lands in your division, and in whose 
tenure and use, that thereupon by general consent an equal 
rate and taxation may be indifferently imposed upon all 
those persons, owners or tenants of the same lands. 


As soon as the lands had been viewed and the lists of 
property holders had been turned over to the justices 
of the peace the work of assessing the taxes began. In 
this business the justices were apt to show favoritism 
either to certain districts of the shire or to certain 
classes of owners. In spite of this partiality taxes for 
the composition were more fairly distributed than 
former household charges had been. Under composi- 
tion every landholder paid something; under purvey- 
ance by commission some escaped altogether. But al- 
though the justices were guilty of favoring certain 
groups, it should be remembered that in sixteenth cen- 
tury [England the idea that taxes should be evenly dis- 
tributed throughout the land was by no means gener- 
ally accepted. The board of greencloth never acted on 
this principle, exacting heavier compositions from some 
counties than from others. It is unlikely that a jus- 
tice of the peace would have had misgivings while con- 
triving to place light taxes on his own property if he 
knew that a neighbor just across the county line paid 
hardly anything for the support of the royal household. 

One method by which the local magnates assured 
themselves of favored treatment was that of dividing 
the composition charges into equal parts and of as- 

SY The orders to Colchester were sent by the “lords in com- 
mission for household causes” (B. M., Stowe MSS. 832, f. 26). 
Peterborough received orders 9 Sept. 1598 (Buccleuch MSS. x, 
ff. 118, 119). 

81 Pastures in the west part of the county of Northampton, 1 
Edward VI, B. M., Add. MSS. 25,084. 

82 The rating anno 6 Flizabeth Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, 
ff. 19-24. 

83 ibe. 1. 55x, 1. 15. 





















































signing one to each subdivision of the county. Al- 
though the subdivisions were roughly equal in extent, 
their resources were by no means comparable. In 
Devonshire, ior example, one of the districts was no- 
ticeably poorer than the other two and yet it was made 
to carry one-third of the charges.** Similar injustice 
prevailed in Northamptonshire where, through the in- 
fluence of the powerful magnates of the western di- 
vision, the charges were shared equally by the eastern 
and western sections of the county in spite of the fact 
that the western pastures had more than twice as many 
sheep and cattle as those of the east.” 

A second device employed by the justices of the peace 
to lighten the taxes of owners of many sheep was the 
levying of heavier charges upon villages and hamlets 
than upon pastures. Early assessment lists for North- 
amptonshire suggest that rates upon hamlets were dis- 
Nevertheless in 1597 when the 
justices were obliged to increase the general levies they 
asked the villages to double their taxes but asked the 
owners of large numbers of sheep to increase their rates 
only from 11s. 6d. a hundred to 18s. a hundred.** 

Whether the taxes should be collected in the form of 
commodities or of money was the subject of some de- 
bate. At first a few counties tried to levy taxes in 
kind, charging each taxpayer with a part of the com- 
modities contracted for. But generally taxes in kind 
proved to be unsatisfactory and were abandoned after 
a short trial except in the collection of wheat for the 
great bakehouse and of oats for the stable.‘ Success 
in the case of these items may be explained by the fact 
that the contracts called for grain of average—not su- 
perior—quality and thus the taxpayers were able to 
deliver goods acceptable to the household. But when 
livestock was collected by a similar method there were 
unforeseen difficulties. In 1547 the justices of the 
peace of Northamptonshire tried to collect six hundred 
sheep and forty oxen by placing upon every town a tax 
of four sheep, upon every pasture a tax of one sheep in 
fifty, and upon every park a tax of one to three oxen. 
The justices were cautious enough to allow for a 
twenty-five per cent margin to take care of possible de- 
fault, but they found no way to require the taxpayers to 
send in livestock which would conform to the standards 
of the household.“s Within a few years the county 
broke the composition on the ground that it could not 
find “oxen of sufficient bone.” ** In 1564 when North- 
amptonshire signed a second composition the justices 
of the peace decided to meet their commitments by rais- 


proportionately heavy. 





‘# Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 10. 

‘° Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, ff. 53-56; x, ff. 107-108. 

‘6 Proposals made by Sir Edward Montagu, ibid., f. 15. 

‘* Composition grain was collected by the purveyor at speci- 
fied places within each county (Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 106; Harl. 
MSS. 1877, no. 38). 

Ss Rating of the pastures in the west part of the county of 
Northampton, 1 Edward VI, B. M., Add. MSS. 25,084. 
89S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxi, no. 5. 
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ing a money tax, a decision in which they were followed 
by all counties compounding for acatry and poultry 
products. 

The justices of the peace meeting in divisional groups 
had the authority to assess the taxes. Because these 
groups acted independently of each other, rates might 
differ in the various sections of a single shire. How 
much right the taxpayers had to question the schedules 
adopted by the justices of the peace is not clear, but at 
least on one occasion in Northamptonshire the justices 
were obliged to explain their figures to the county court. 
On 10 May 1596 Sir Edward Montagu, the leading jus- 
tice of the peace of the eastern division, had invited a 
small group of influential neighbors to meet at Kettering 
to revise the tax schedules and had persuaded them to 
accept his suggestions. When word was spread abroad, 
however, that this meeting had taken place there was 
considerable popular dissatisfaction and the board of 
greencloth ordered that the rates should be reconsidered 
at a full meeting of the county court.” 

As soon as the taxes had been determined upon the 
justices of the peace, still acting in sectional groups, 
appointed one of their number to take charge of collect- 
ing the taxes in the district. They expected him to 
supervise the constables, to keep the accounts, and to 
hold the money until the time came to purchase sup- 
plies. The actual work of seeking out the taxpayers 
and gathering up the money was performed by the 
constables of the hundred who set about their task af- 
ter receiving directions from the justice in charge.* 
It is probable that the constables were always entitled 
to a small sum to compensate them for their services, 
but the first mention of such a payment occurs for 1593 
when the constables of the eastern hundreds of North- 
amptonshire were allowed 4d. in every pound which 
passed through their hands.** The justice in charge 
seems to have received nothing. 


HOW COMPOSITION SUPPLIES WERE PURCHASED 
AND SENT UP TO COURT 

The most difficult part of administering the com- 
position agreements lay in supervising the purchase 
and delivery of supplies. Again the justices of the 
peace made arrangements by divisional groups and ap- 
pointed one of their number to take charge in each sec- 
tion. Often they selected the person to whom they en- 


” Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, f. 39. Cf. letter from John 
3rudenall to Sir Edward Montagu, 10 May 1596, Montagu 
MSS. at Beaulieu II (1546-1682). 

“1 Tn the nineties Sir Edward Montagu and Thomas Maydwell 
kept the books and supervised the collection of taxes in the east- 
ern hundreds of Northamptonshire (Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 
26). Sometimes as in 1597 in the western section of Yorkshire 
the justices had difficulty in making the constables turn over 
the money which they had collected (Lister, J., West Riding 
Session Rolls, 1598-1602, 209, Yorkshire Archacological Society, 
Record Series 3, 1888). 

92 Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, f. 35. In 1595 Derbyshire ar- 
ranged for a similar payment to the bailiff (Belvoir MSS. misc., 
no. 10). 
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trusted the collection of the composition taxes. They 
left him free to manage the business in any way he saw 
fit provided he delivered the supplies on time. Perhaps 
at first some of the justices in charge tried to provide 
the supplies from their own estates. The queen's price 
when added to that allowed by the county should have 
brought the owner a fair return, but the justices must 
soon have found that their hope of profit was illusory. 
The greencloth maintained such exacting standards that 
it rejected all livestock except that of the highest qual- 
ity." Therefore we may assume that after a few at- 
tempts to satisfy the greencloth most of the justices 
were content to turn the business over to drovers who 
were experienced in dealing with the court. By 1588, 
the date of the first records on the subject, the justice 
who had charge of the composition in the eastern half 
of Northamptonshire had employed two drovers and 
had placed them under bond to serve a certain part of 
the acatry supplies. He had been unable, however, to 
find anyone who would deal in oxen and was accord- 
ingly obliged to make an annual trip into Lincolnshire 
to buy cattle."* 

In the early nineties because an ever increasing num- 
ber of counties failed to find rehable 
composition supplies, the “lords in commission for 
household causes” suggested that the counties employ 
purveyors as “undertakers for the composition.” In 
making this suggestion the lords not only intended to 
provide help for the counties but also hoped to find em- 
ployment for former household servants."* 

Many counties accepted the lords’ recommendation 
and employed purveyors especiaily to provide acatry 
products. Christopher Walton and Robert Millward 
entered the service of Devonshire and Derbyshire 
and Thomas Gunner served Worcestershire, Leicester- 
shire, Berkshire, and certain Welsh countiés."* For 
districts nearer the court Edward Russell “* purchased 
veal and pork and Thomas Bricket, sheep and oxen. 

The terms under which these undertakers agreed to 
serve were arrived at by bargaining with the juistices 
of the peace. There is no evidence that the officers of 
the household interfered in any way. Sometimes the 


agents to serve 


%3 Tn 1595 the household rejected 50 out of 150 sheep, although 
the sheep were later dressed and sold and were found to “con- 
tain their weight” (Buccleuch MSS. x, f. 62). For other ex- 
amples of rejections by the acatry cf. S. P. Dom. Eliz. exliii, 
no. 43; ccliii, no. 11; Belvoir MSS. xiii, ff. 112, 196). 

%t Thomas Thory and Michael Clipsam were the two drovers. 
Thomas Maydwell undertook the journey to Lincolnshire (Buc- 
cleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, ff. 26-38). 

% The idea of employing a purveyor probably occurred first 
to a group of justices of the peace, but the board of greencloth 
soon adopted it. The omission of fees for purveyors of the 
acatry from the list of fees of 1597 may indicate that all these 
purveyors had become county agents (B. M., Add. MSS. 12,512). 

96 Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 10-12; Belvoir MSS. 
xii, f. 145; xiii, f. 16; xiv, f. 91. 

97 Index 4208, passim. 
®8 Buccleuch MSS. iii, 4 Feb. 1597; Index 4208, passim. 















































FOR THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


undertaker appeared at the county court; sometimes he 
made arrangements at London with a small group of 
men representing the shire.“’ Usually he was asked 
to serve supplies over a period of vears at a fixed price. 
In return he expected to receive some compensation 
for his work, but the form which his compensation took 
varied in the different shires. In some instances he 
Was given a lump sum as a fee; in others he was paid a 
high rate for a particular line of goods so that he might 
be assured a profit on at least part of his transactions. 
In Northamptonshire the latter method was adopted 
and the agent was paid 7s. apiece for lambs although 
he could buy them for much less in the local markets.""” 
The shrewdest undertakers were those who like Chris- 
topher Walton refused to bind themselves for more 
than a few years at a time and demanded a flat sum as 
compensation. Walton seems to have been outstanding 
for his business sense. In negotiating with Devonshire 
he refused to sign a long-term commitment and insisted 
upon a cash reward of £20 a year.’*' Such precaution 
enabled him to weather the hard years at the turn of 
the century and to maintain his connections with the 
household as late as 1622. Thomas Bricket, on the 
other hand, was far less circumspect and as a result 
became bankrupt within a few vears. Trusting in the 
vague promise made by the justices of Northampton- 
shire that “he should be no loser” in serving as their 
agent, he entered into an agreement whereby he re- 
ceived £120 as working capital, with no definite fee for 
his services, but with the understanding that he would 
make a profit on the lambs. He too was an experi- 
enced and respected employee of the household and had 
received his appointment as undertaker at the recom- 
mendation of the greencloth. Besides, he was a man 
of property who must have had enough knowledge of 
market conditions to be aware of the trend of prices. 
For a few years he had good luck, but in 1594 dearth 
and flood brought him to grief. Flocks were few and 
sickly and even the naval purveyor complained of not 
being able to find adequate provisions that year. In 
August Bricket appeared at Creslow pastures to turn 
over his quota of sheep and oxen, but the livestock 
which he had been able to assemble were so inferior 
that all but the lambs and a few sheep were refused. 
Of 360 sheep only 42 were taken. The remaining 318 
were pronounced to be unacceptable unless he would 
guarantee to replace any that might sicken and die 
within the following eight months. He felt himself un- 
able to make such a promise. The greencloth declared 


°° In Hertfordshire the “undertaker” for poultry was appointed 
at the quarter sessions (Hardy, W. J.. Hertford County Rec- 
ords 1: 26). In Northamptonshire he was appointed by the 
justices of the peace on the recommendation of the greencloth. 
In Derbyshire he was appointed by the lord lieutenant (Belvoir 
MSS. vi, 18 Dec. 1583). 

100 See p. 45, above. Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, f. 8. 

101 At first the reward was but £10 a year (Hamilton, A. 
H. A., Quarter Sessions, 10). Index 4208, 4209. 
























the county in default and Bricket’s years of service to 
the household came to an inglorious end.?°? 

Undertakers when delivering goods to the household 
were given a receipt such as the following: *’* 

13 May 1586. Gregory Lovell, Alexander Hordon, Bar- 
tholomew Foulke to John Manners and the Justices of 
Derbyshire. Received from the county of Derby 40 oxen 
and 200 muttons according to the composition . . . through 
Robt. Mylwarde. 

These receipts were presented to the justices of the 
peace as pre of that the agents had fulfilled their obliga- 
tions. 

On the whole the system of employing purveyors as 
undertakers worked well in Elizabeth’s day. There 
were complaints from time to time when an occasional 
purveyor such as Bricket proved to be unreliable. 
Sometimes the undertakers were dissatisfied because 
they had difficulty in collecting their money from the 
justices of the peace. Christopher Walton, for ex- 
ample, lost £20 on his Devonshire account because in 
one tear he had to make three trips to get his money.'" 
Later the employment of purveyors as undertakers 
worked much less well and the greencloth was finally 
obliged to discontinue this practice. On 25 January 
1627 the board of greencloth ruled: '” 

That no purveyor from henceforth be an undertaker for 
serving any provision for his Majesty’s house from any 
shire that hath compounded upon pain of being dismissed 
from his place as king’s purveyor except only for poultry 
wherein there can be no such abuse as in the service of 
cattle. 

THE PLIGHT OF COUNTIES IN DEFAULT 

During negotiations for composition agreements gov- 
ernment spokesmen placed considerable emphasis upon 
the right of either side to withdraw at will from the ar- 
rangement, but as soon as the contract had been signed 
the board of greencloth reversed its stand and made it 
practically impossible for a county to terminate the 
agreement. When counties defaulted in order to 
escape their commitments the penalties were so severe 
that few shires were foolhardy enough to hold out. 
Derbyshire suffered such treatment in the late nineties 
that it served as an example to the rest of the kingdom. 
From the time of the first invitation to compound there 
had been a number of malcontents in Derbyshire who 
had opposed the plan and long after the contract had 
been signed had remained critical and wilfully obstruc- 
tionist. In 1595 when the county was obliged to in- 
crease the composition assessments certain justices of 
the peace objected to the new rates, demanding that 

102 The story of Bricket’s default is told in full in Buccleuch 
MSS. x, ff. 105-106; xii, bk. 26. In 1554 a Mr. Bricket was 
clerk comptroller of the queen’s household (B. M., Add. MSS. 
34,563). In the seventies and eighties Thomas Bricket is men- 
tioned as a purveyor of beef and mutton for the acatry (S. P. 
Dom. Eliz. cxxv, no. 54; Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 84, 91). 

103 Belvoir MSS. viii, 13 May 1586. 

104 Hamilton, A. H. A., Quarter Sessions, 10-12. 

195 Board of Greencloth Records IT, f. 2. 
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either the queen should pay more or the county should 
cancel the composition. Three times between 1597 
and 1599 Derbyshire failed to send in supplies. The 
officers of the household therefore declared the county 
in default and ordered that the full penalty be imposed. 
They exacted payment of half a crown for every missing 
item; they sent out purveyors to take up three or four 
times the amount called for in the composition and 
gave specific instructions that such goods should be 
taken from “those of good degree” since the wealthy 
were suspected of being responsible for the trouble. 
They sent a sharp letter to the Earl of Shrewsbury who 
was already in disfavor at court and warned him that 
the queen would be informed of his negligence in Derby- 
shire. They forwarded commissions of purveyance to 
a few trustworthy justices of the peace authorizing them 
“to take of all who [should] refuse to be contributory 
to the composition” and to bind over certain men to 
appear before the greencloth. Notwithstanding, the 
county refused to submit. Therefore as a final punish- 
ment the knight marshal’s man was sent down with or- 
ders to summon to Whitehall all those “who persisted 
in their contumacious behavior.” It is noteworthy that 
within one month of his coming Derbyshire had _re- 
turned to composition.?"" 

For details about the knight marshal’s methods it is 
possible to consult the records for Norfolk for 1595. 
In that county also many had: refused to pay the com- 
position levies and William Southis, the knight mar- 
shal’s man, had been sent down to restore order. 
Knowing that the government would waste no sym- 
pathy on the men of Norfolk, he exacted unmerciful 
charges from all delinquent taxpayers. He demanded 
in addition to all taxes in arrears the sum of 36s. from 
everyone whose name appeared on the lists.'"°° There 
is no doubt that he subjected many to grave hardship 
but in record time he cleared up the trouble.'’* 

The treatment meted out to Derbyshire and Norfolk 
had been designed as punishment for wilful default ; 
greater leniency was shown toward regions which had 
fallen behind in their payments through no fault of 
their own. In 1594, for example, Northamptonshire 
was declared in default, but the greencloth omitted 
some of the more severe penalties such as exacting a 
half crown forfeit for each article not supplied and 
sending in purveyors and the knight marshal’s man to 
terrorize the region. Yet in spite of this relatively kind 
treatment the county did not get off lightly but was 
obliged to pay bills of staggering proportions for the 
purchase of substitute livestock. The first word of 
their plight came to the people of Northamptonshire in 
the form of a bill for £521 sent by William Lancaster, 


106 The story is told in full in Belvoir MSS. xiii. Cf. also 
Cal. MSS. of the Duke of Rutland and Cox, J. C., Three Cen- 
turies of Derbyshire Annals, 2 v., London, 1890. 

107 The knight marshal’s fee was 10s. 2d. to which was added 
4d. for every mile he was obliged to travel. 

108 Lansd. MSS. 82, nos. 104-106. 
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sergeant of the acatry. The bill represented the cost 
of sheep and oxen purchased in Smithfield market to 
replace those which Bricket had failed to provide.’®* 
Lancaster expected his bill to be paid promptly, but ihe 
justices of the peace could do nothing before the quarter 
sessions since they had handed over to Bricket all the 
funds collected for the given vear. When the quarter 
assembled considerable dissatisfaction was 
voiced. Some were heard to say that the queen should 
pay for the cattle bought at Smithfield since the county 
would never have placed its trust in Bricket if the 
greencloth had not recommended him. Others threat- 
ened to pay no more taxes until there was a redistribu- 
tion of the charges, pointing out that the lists of taxable 
property had not been revised in thirty years. But ap- 
parently no one suggested breaking the composition. 
Eventually steps were taken to pay off the obliga- 
tions: new surveys were ordered ; additional taxes were 
levied; and a new undertaker, Thomas Ffarin was ap- 
pointed in Bricket’s place.''’ but this time the under- 
taker was placed under bond to guard against a repeti- 
tion of the disaster. Several vears passed before the 
accounts for 1594 could be closed. Although the green- 
cloth had treated Northamptonshire with consideration 
during the crisis, Bricket’s default cost the inhabitants 


£540." 


sessi 1s 


THE EXTENT TO WHICH COMPOSITION AGREE 
MENTS FREED THE COUNTIES FROM 
PURVEYANCE 

The major inducement by which the household per- 
suaded the counties to compound was the promise of 
exemption from purveyance. Such exemption, how- 
ever, was strictly limited and applied only to the pur- 
vevance of the commodities which a county undertook 
to furnish. Purveyors for all other goods were al- 
lowed to enter the shire as usual. Furthermore, the 
government preserved the right to use purveyors in 
time of royal progress. If counties which had com- 
pounded complained about the presence of purveyors 
within their borders, they usually did so because they 
had failed to understand the limited nature of the ex- 
emption and had expected to be rid of all purveyors. 
The composition contracts were quite explicit, however. 
about the degree of protection guaranteed, and, by and 
large, the government kept to the arrangements which 
had been made. 

Perhaps most often misunderstood were the reserva- 
tions concerning the buying of food for the queen's own 
table. There were a number of purveyors who were 
charged with purchasing goods of superior quality for 
the monarch’s personal use. These agents had free ac- 
cess to all parts of the kingdom and the compositions 


109 Prices were twice as high as those which the county had 
been accustomed to pay. The bill also included charges for 
messenger fees and interest on the money spent by the serjeant 
of the acatry. 

110 Fjarin was recommended by the serjeant of the acatry. 

111 Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 26, f. 43. 





seldom placed restrictions upon them. Nevertheless, 
when they appeared, many counties complained. Lord 
Burghley received so many complaints about the pur- 
veyor of wheat for the privy bakehouse that he caused 
to be inserted in all wheat compositions framed after 
1588 an explicit statement of the privileges of the pur- 
veyor of fine wheat.'!” 

Certain counties also felt aggrieved when, after they 
had compounded, purveyors for a new line of goods 
came into their lands. But in sending out such pur- 
veyors the household was not violating the terms of 
composition. In 1586, for example, the people of 
Lincolnshire considered themselves ill-used because, al- 
though they had compounded, the purveyors were more 
numerous than ever. Purveyors for the stable were 
there for the first time; purveyors of wax came where 
they had never come before. The justices of the peace 
wrote the lord leutenant, “The people murmur against 
your lordship for suffering the county to be molested.” 
But not even the lord lieutenant could come to their 
assistance. The household was acting entirely within 
its rights."'* 

Only one county, Hertfordshire, seems to have had 
good reason for the complaint that the household had 
broken its promises about restricting purveyors. [Even 
after the “full and perfect composition” of 1593 house- 
hold purveyors bought poultry in the county. In 1596 
Sir Henry Cocke wrote to Lord Burghley that abuse of 
purveyance was “by report of many very near as great 
4 But this 
Was an unusual situation and “higlers” were the cause 
of it. They were middlemen whose job it was to buy 
up supplies for markets in the city. They scoured the 
countryside leaving practically nothing for the house- 
hold purveyors. Finally, the plight of the purveyors 
of fine poultry was such that the greencloth warned the 
justices of the peace of Hertfordshire that unless they 
restricted the number of licensed “higlers,” household 
purveyors would be obliged to disregard restrictions 
upon purveyance.''® 

At the end of Elizabeth's reign, in spite of the preva- 
lence of composition agreements, it was not uncommon 
to see purveyors throughout the kingdom. No county 
had been able to bargain for blanket protection from 
them; but since regions compounded for the products 
which they had in greatest abundance, the shires had 
been able to buy protection from the most troublesome 
forms of purveyance. On the whole the greencloth ob- 
served its promises and there seems to be little evidence 
to substantiate the complaint made about 1598 that 
“counties which had compounded were not free thereby 
from the taking of such things as they compounded 


ioe: =? 


as it was before composition was made.” 


112 Composition for Hertfordshire of 1593, 
Hertford County Records 1: 14. 

113 Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 85. 

114 Lansd. MSS. 81, no. 57. 

115 See p. 68, below. 


116 Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. &6, no. 48. 
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VI. 
COMPOUNDING WITH THE MERCHANTS 


Whereas the most important change in the method 
of provisioning the household involved the drawing up 
of composition agreements with the counties, a second 
reform, parallel to the first, though less clearly defined, 
This 
change consisted in clarifying the relations between the 
greencloth and the tradesmen and in transferring part 
of the task of provisioning the court to the city mer- 


was in process of realization at the same time. 


chants. Some were made to compound with the green- 
cloth. Others, though not actually placed under con- 


tract for stated quotas of supplies, were made to con- 
tribute to the household in one way or another. 

The story of bargaining with the merchants is far 
less easy to piece together than that of the negotiations 
with the counties. It must be derived from fragmen- 
tary evidence and gleaned from scattered sources. Yet 
there are sufficient data to establish the fact that the 
greencloth adopted a policy of making tradesmen take 
a definite part in providing supplies for the household. 
At times, to be sure, the greencloth seemed to vacillate. 
Occasionally it tried the experiment of procuring goods 
at source, thus making itself partially independent of 
the merchants. During the decade from 1575 to 1585, 
for example, there were years when household agents 
were sent to France to buy wine and when beer was no 
longer purchased from the London brewers but was 
prepared in royal brewhouses. These departures, how- 
ever, were only temporary experiments. The general 
policy of the greencloth was to impose upon the mer- 
chants a definite responsibility for furnishing certain 
household provisions. By the close of the reign the 
greencloth had succeeded in enforcing its plan. 

There were two principal kinds of goods which the 
household had to procure from the tradesmen : imported 
wares such as wine, spices, sugar, oil, and wax; and 
domestic luxury goods for which the counties were 
never asked to compound. Because imports had_ to 
pass through the customhouse, purveyors found it rela- 
tively simple to take what they wanted. Tradesmen 
therefore recognized that it would be expedient to make 
a payment to the household in order to protect the bulk 
of their wares from seizure. Before Elizabeth's time a 
few importers had been asked to contribute to the up- 
keep of the household. Edward I had allowed alien 
wine merchants to commute the prise of wine into a 
tax known as butlerage. Henry VIIT had asked the 
Iceland fishermen to contribute by giving a part of each 
catch to the court. These two exactions were isolated 


phenomena, but in Elizabeth’s time every importer who 
handled goods needed by the household was obliged to 
make similar commitments. 


PROBLEMS OF SUPPLY IN THE VARIOUS HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 


The terms imposed upon the merchants differed ac- 
cording to the kind of trading organization to which 
they belonged. The composition might be of the type 
agreed to by the shires if, like the wax merchants of the 
Muscovy Company, the tradesmen belonged to an or- 
ganization with power to levy taxes upon the members. 
In such a case they would contract to furnish a definite 
quantity of wax at a stated price and the officers of the 
company would distribute the charges just as the jus- 
tices of the peace assessed composition taxes in the 
counties. If, on the other hand, the merchants be- 
longed to a company without authority to bind its 
members, or if there were several rival organizations 
of merchants handling the same line of goods, the green- 
cloth found it necessary to provide other ways of mak- 
ing exactions for the household. The obvious method 
was to copy the procedure adopted by [Edward I to- 
ward alien wine merchants, i. e., to tax imports as they 
passed through the customs. Ultimately this was the 
plan adopted for wine and groceries. At first the com- 
position tax was levied only upon goods brought into 
the port of London. Later collection was made at the 
outports as well. 

Domestic luxury wares which constituted the second 
type of goods procured from the tradesmen were apt to 
be either scarce or perishable. The counties, therefore, 
were not asked to compound for them. Such goods 
were customarily procured for the queen in the coun- 
try districts. It was obvious that if the purveyors 
could enter the well-stocked London markets, the prob- 
lem of supply would be simplified. The greencloth 
therefore decided to make the tradesmen sell to the 
court. 

Encroachments upon the privileges of the city of 
London began before Elizabeth’s time. Until the reign 
of Henry VIII London had enjoyed limited immunity 
from purveyance, but after 1536 the markets were no 
longer closed to the purveyors.’ Little by little the 
household began to buy within the city. Several inci- 
dents in the early part of Elizabeth’s reign point to an 
effort on the part of the city to recover its former ex- 
emption. The lord mayor tried to frighten off the 
purveyors by arresting Edward Skegge. one of the buy- 

127 Hen. VIII, c. 24. Section 9 of the statute provides that 
household purveyors “may provide all victuals, corn, and other 
kinds of things ... as well within liberties and franchises as 
without.” In section 10 it is provided that “wherever the king 
shall come . . . within a liberty or without, there his grace, his 
lord steward, marshall, coroner, and all his ministers shall and 
may keep their courts of justice.” Section 11 adds, “provided 
always that this article next for rehearsed ... be not in any 
wise prejudicial to the city of London.” This “article next for 


rehearsed” refers only to section 10. London, therefore, did not 
enjoy protection from purveyors. 
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ers of poultry. Later another poultry purveyor, John 
Raymond, was thrown into prison.? In 1573 a delega- 
tion comprising the recorder and several prominent al- 
dermen appeared before the greencloth to argue the 
city’s right to exclude the household purveyors.” Nev- 
ertheless London had to accept the fact that its old 
privilege was gone and that the tradesmen would be 
well advised to bargain with the greencloth for a lim- 
ited degree of protection. 

Since each group of business men negotiated sepa- 
rately, the terms of the various agreements differed 
widely. Some specified the exact quantity of wares 
which the tradesmen had to sell to the court. Other 
agreements, though less definite in commitment, were 
important because they settled such disputed questions 
as the right of the purveyors to engage in retail trade in 
the city and the degree of limitation to be placed upon 
city buyers who competed with purveyors in country 
markets. As to the first question the court insisted that 
the purveyors be allowed to enter retail trade in the 
city even though they were known to abuse their right 
The fishmongers, for example, had to 
stand back while the purveyor made first choice from 
every catch even though he might be buying for his re- 
In the matter of 
competition between purveyors and city buyers in the 
country markets, the greencloth demanded that city 
buyers, or higlers, be restrained. Often these higlers 
bought in such large quantity that there was nothing 
left for the queen. In one instance where the trades- 
men failed to place a check upon their buyers and butter 
could not be found for the court, the greencloth made 
the buttermen assume responsibility for two-thirds of 
the household supply. 

As compensation for their new obligations the trades- 
men received certain promises. If they lived up to the 
conditions of their agreements, they were assured that 
the bulk of their wares would be exempt from purvey- 
ance. The woodmongers were promised that no one of 
their group would be obliged to sell more than one- 
tenth of his stock to the queen. The wheat merchants 
were assured that no more than a specified discount 
would be subtracted from the selling price and that no 
more than a specified number of quarters of wheat 
would be bought in one place. The people of London 
were told that they would not be called upon to per- 
form more than a stated amount of service for the 
household. Cart owners, for example, would be asked 
to haul only four times a vear. Another promise some- 
times given was that merchants would be paid the mar- 
ket price for goods sold to the court. 

At the time when London was deprived of exemp- 
tion from purvevance other towns suffered a similar 
loss of privilege. Since purveyors preferred to buy in 


of preemption. 


tail shop as well as for the queen. 


2 1563, Lansd. MSS. 7, no. 16; 1578, ibid., 26, no. 68. 
® Guildhall (London), Repertory 18, f. 124. 14 > December 


1573. 


nearby markets, they seldom visited distant towns; but 
when they did, they dealt with the merchants on much 
the same terms they observed in London. It may be 
said, therefore, that at the close of Elizabeth's reign the 
greencloth had made the merchants submit to its policy. 
Some had contracted with the household for supplies at 
prices favorable to the queen; others conceded that they 
no longer held the privilege of immunity from purvey- 
ance, 


In the following pages the problem of supply will be 
studied as it arose in each of the subdivisions of the 
household. Although emphasis will be upon the agree- 
ments reached with the merchants and upon the condi- 
tions under which goods were procured, some mention 
will be made of the organization of the departments of 
supply and of the clerks and purveyors in each office. 


THE BAKEHOUSE 

The task of supplying the bakehouse was compara- 
tively simple in contrast to that of supplying some of the 
other household departments. Wheat was the only 
commodity which had to be furnished. Since the gen- 
eral policy of providing wheat had been determined be- 
fore 1558, Elizabeth's household officers had only to 
modify existing plans so that more grain might be col- 
lected. In Mary's reign eleven counties had agreed to 
compound for wheat, committing themselves to sell to 
the queen wheat of ordinary quality at 6s. 8d. the quar- 
ter.!. In general the counties were satisfied with the 
wheat compositions. The justices of the peace de- 
livered the grain at specified places within the county 
and had no responsibility for sending supplies up to 
court. Besides, the justices of the peace had found 
tha: they could collect the wheat by assessing each 
farmer for a certain number of bushels, a much simpler 
procedure than levying a money tax and letting an 
agent buy in the market. As a rule the wheat turned 
in by the counties was accepted by the bakehouse. 

The eleven counties: listed below as furnishing com- 
position wheat in 1588 were probably those which had 
compounded in Mary's reign: ° 


Quarters 
Berkshire 400 
Oxfordshire 200 
Wiltshire 300 
Hampshire 400 
Essex 500 
Hertfordshire 400 
Middlesex 200 
Kent 500 
Buckinghamshire 300 
Sussex 250 


Leicestershire 25 and 4 bushels 


* See p. 40, above. Eton College procured a supply of cheap 
grain at 6s. 8d. the quarter as part of the rent of its estates 
(Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England 1: 102). 

5 An account of wheat to be furnished for the household, 
Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 27. The same figures were given for 1577 
(S. P. Dom. Eliz. exx, no. 29). 
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PROBLEMS OF SUPPLY 


These counties contracted to provide about 3,500 quar- 
ters, but the bakehouse always needed more. Lord 
Burghley therefore proposed that Norfolk be asked to 
compound for 300 quarters, Suffolk and Cambridge- 
shire for 100 quarters apiece, and either Bedfordshire 
or Middlesex for 100 quarters. The suggestion seems 
to have been carried out since shortly afterwards Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire compounded.® 
Composition wheat was consigned to the great bake- 
house where bread for the rank and file of the court 
was prepared. In addition wheat of finer quality had 
to be provided for the privy bakehouse where the 
queen’s bread was baked. Fine wheat was one of the 
luxury goods for which the counties were not asked to 
compound. It had to be procured, therefore, by send- 
ing out “purveyors for the queen’s mouth” to buy it 
with commissions of purveyance in the nearby markets. 
These men bought at such a high rate of discount and 
stirred up so much resentment among the farmers that 
in 1588 the government took steps to “unburden the 
markets of the purveyors of the privy bakehouse.” * 
In the first place the queen’s advisers endeavored to 
limit the court’s consumption of fine wheat. An esti- 
mate was made of the amount actually needed for the 
queen's table. Household officers were aware that 
court retainers who were not entitled to superior fare 
managed to have fine bread sent to their private cham- 
bers. To check this abuse the’ “lords in commission 
for household causes” issued an order for strict ob- 
servation of the book of diet, and by 1597 they claimed 
credit for having made lords and ladies return to the 
use of bread made from composition wheat “in place of 
wheat bought in the markets by purveyors of the privy 
bakehouse.” * The second step taken “to unburden the 
markets of the purveyors of the privy bakehouse” was 
to place restrictions upon the amount of fine wheat 
which might be purchased in each shire and to specify 
the discount which purveyors might exact. Although 
the counties had hoped for a better ruling by which 
purveyors would have been excluded from their mar- 
kets, actually the concession gave the counties som? pro- 
tection. Hertfordshire, for example, was promised that 
no more than 7O quarters of the best wheat would be 
purveyed annually in its markets and that the pur- 
veyor would pay either the current price for wheat of 
second quality or 4d. less per bushel than the current 
price of best wheat. The agreement was as follows: ° 
And it shall be lawful for her Majesty’s purveyors for 
the mouth to take vearly within the said shire by virtue of 
commission 70 quarters of the best wheat, paying ready 


8 Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 27. In 1607 Norfolk paid 200 quarters, 
Suffolk 100, Cambridge 40 (B. M., Add. MSS. 25,295). From 
1607 to 1619 3,790 quarters were furnished annually by composi- 
tion (L. S. 13, no. 279, f. 139; L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 41). 

7A purveyor of the privy bakehouse bought wheat at 2s. 4d. 
the bushel in Hertfordshire when the market price was 3s. 4d. 
(Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 105). Cf. ibid., 51, nos. 32, 33, 77. 

* Report on household reform, Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 53. 
® Hardy, W. J., Hertford County Records 1: 14. 
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money for the same after the rate of the second price that 
Wheat shall be sold for that June in the market, or to abate 
4d. in a bushel of the best price of the said best wheat. 


It would seem that similar agreements were made with 
other wheat producing counties since commissions of 
purveyance issued to the fine purveyor specified the 
amount to be taken in.each county and sometimes in 
each market. 


The great bakehouse employed four yeomen purvey- 
ors. They were needed to go out to the counties to re- 
ceive the grain and to arrange for transportation to 
court. In the seventies Bennett Byshley collected in 
Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Essex; Richard David 
in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire; Erasmus 
Skidmore in Buckinghamshire, Sussex, and Kent.!° 
By 1588 only Skidmore was still employed. David's 
place had been taken by one Boade: Byshley’s. by 
Thomas Langley; and a fourth purveyor, Nicholas 
Haynes, was helping Skidmore in Sussex. By the 
nineties new names appear. James Parte, Griffin 
Payne, Ralph Baldwin, and Edward Jewkes, serjeant 
of the bakehouse, served until the close of the reign 
and for many years after James came to power." 

The privy bakehouse sent out two veomen “purvey- 
ors for the queen’s mouth.” Hercules Turner was em- 
ployed for the last twenty years of the reign. George 
Gates was his colleague at first, but later George 
Waight and William Gates were his assistants.’ 


THE CELLAR 

The cellar was expected to furnish annually from two 
hundred to three hundred tuns of wine. In the earlier 
and more extravagant years of Elizabeth’s reign the 
household required three hundred tuns, but later the 
amount was reduced to two hundred and forty tuns.'® 
Most of the wine was French wine. The merchants 
who supplied it were English and often were the same 
men who furnished groceries for the spicery.'! Be- 
sides French wine the court used a small quantity of 
sweet wine which it bought from merchants trading in 
Spain and the Levant. 

From earliest days agents of the cellar had enjoyed 
the privilege of taking a certain amount of wine from 
each cargo brought into the realm.'® 


The king hath it entitled by his prerogative to have of 
every ship from 20 dol. tyght before the mast and behind, 


10S. P. Dom. Eliz. cxx, no. 29. 

11 Index 4208, 4209, passim; Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 84, 102, 
105, 106; 56, no. 27; Huntington Library, El. MSS. 3156. 

12 Index 4208, 4209, passim; Doquet Book S. P. 38, no. 2, f. 
47. Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 91. Huntington Library, El. MSS. 
3156, 5229. 

13 The “lords in commission for household causes” ordered 
that consumption be reduced by over eighty tuns (Lansd. MSS. 
83, no. 51). .- 

14 William Garraway sold both spices and wines to the house- 
hold (Huntington Library, El. MSS. 2353). 

15 Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, Household Ordinances, 73-74. 
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2 dol. wine, and so of every ship until he come to the tyght 


of 300 dol. Then the king hath before and behind of 
every such ship 4+ dol. wine; if any bear more, the king 
getteth more. 

This wine was taken at reduced rates, at “the king’s 
old inheritable prices.” In the reign of Edward I, 
however, alien merchants had compounded with the 
crown for butlerage, a tax which they paid to be exempt 
from purveyance. Thus at the opening of Elizabeth's 
reign purveyors of the cellar were allowed to use their 
commissions only in purchasing the wines of denizen 
merchants."” The usual procedure in buying wine is 
described in the following report: '* 

Your Majesty's wines were provided by your Majesty's 

purveyors sworn by the oversight of the serjeant of 
the cellar and by the direction of the officers of your 
Majesty's greencloth, at reasonable prices for your honor 
and profit. 
But the household tried to get even more favorable 
terms from the wine merchants. Ultimately the mer- 
chants were made to compound, and, as a result, the 
cellar was able to procure all its wine, two hundred 
tuns of French wine and forty tuns of sherry, free of 
charge. This bargain was the best obtained by any of 
the household departments. At the end of Elizabeth's 
reign the wine purveyors had nothing to do but stay at 
the office of the cellar and see “that the compounder do 
serve in good wine or otherwise refuse it.” '* 

The story of how the household compounded with 
the merchants is bound up with the history of the farm 
of the customs on At first the farmer 
was made to help finance the buying of household wine 
in France. Later he was encouraged to compound with 
the wine merchants. Finally he was made to supply 
household wine free of charge. 

In the early years of the farm of the wine custom 
the farmer was asked to contribute £1000 toward send- 
ing household agents to buy wines in France. It was 
argued that, if household wine were no longer purveved 
in England, the farmer would make larger collections 
at the customs since he would not be obliged to forfeit 
the impost of 50s. a tun on wine intended for the queen. 
In 1574 he apparently joined in the scheme of sending 
household agents to France. It is not clear how often 
the experiment was repeated or how satisfactory it was 
either to the customer or to the court; but it is interest- 
ing to note that in 1583 after a different plan of fur- 
nishing wine had been adopted, the suggestion was 
made again that the agents of the cellar should be sent 
overseas to buy wine.’” 


French wine. 


16 The privy council intervened in behalf of a foreigner whose 
wine had been taken by the purveyor (Acts of the Privy Council 
VII: 371). 

17 Report of the “lords in commission for household causes,” 
Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 51. 

18 Household Book 43 Eliz.. Household Ordinances, 284. 

19 The customer was asked to contribute the equivalent of the 
impost on 400 tuns (Lansd. MSS. 9, no. 14; S. P. Dom. Eliz. 
cv, no. 46). On the first adventure 440 tuns were purchased at 





FOR THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


The next experiment in supplying the cellar was made 
in 1579 after Peter Houghton and Edward Dodge had 
been granted the farm of the French and Rhenish wine 
customs. These men farmed the customs from 1577 
to 1593.°°) Two years aiter they had undertaken the 
work they compounded with the wine merchants, col- 
lecting 15s. a tun on wine brought into London and 
promising to exempt from purveyance those who had 
compounded. The farmers then procured household 
wine elsewhere, probably in the outports, and sold it to 
the queen at “household prices.” Information about 
the composition between Houghton and the merchants 
comes from a report made to the board of greencloth 
in 1616: 7" 


Until the twenty-first vear of her late Majesty's reign her 
Majesty was served from the merchants by virtue of her 
commission. In which year the merchants finding it 
burdensome and the charge not equally borne agreed among 
themselves with one Peter Houghton to free them from her 
Majesty’s commission and they would pay unto him 15s. 
upon every tun that should be brought to the port of Lon- 
don. Whereupon the said Peter Houghton contracted with 
the board of greencloth to serve her Majesty with the full 
proportion of wine she should expend in her house, after 
the rate of £6 10s. for Gascoygne wine and .. . for small 
wines £4 10s. the tun. 


In 1593 when Houghton asked for a renewal of the 
farm he offered better terms to the household; ** but a 
competitor, John Swinnerton, outbid him.  Swinner- 
ton who farmed the wine custom from 1593 to 1597 and 
from 1599 until the queen's death agreed to give the 
court two hundred tuns of French wine and forty tuns 
of sherry free of charge. He collected a composition 
of 15s. a tun on French and Rhenish wine imported 
through London and 10s. a tun on wine brought into 
the outports.°* His profit on the transaction was con- 
siderable. In 1593-1594 the composition money taken 
up in London amounted to £4024 13s. 4d. and in the 
outports to £1454 10s. Since 240 tuns cost but £4640, 
profit during the first year was £839 3s. 9d.** 

In 1597 the government decided to terminate Swin- 
nerton’s lease and to administer the customs directly, 
authorizing the serjeant of the cellar to provide wine in 
order that “the full benefit that heretofore the farmers 


Bordeaux (Lansd. MSS. 18, no. 39). For the proposed ex- 
pedition of 1583 the customer was asked to furnish £750 (ibid., 
37, no. 93). 

20 Dietz, F. C., English Public Finance 1558-1641, 312-316. 

“1 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 179 d. The rates allowed 
to Houghton were those which wine purveyors had been ac- 
customed to pay. Cf. the letter from Houghton to Burghley, 
Dec. 1583, Lansd. MSS. 37, no. 93. 

22 Houghton offered to give the court 200 tuns a year. He 
asked for the right to collect composition in the outports (S. P. 
Dom. Eliz. ccli, nos. 64, 65). 

23 Q. R. Memoranda Roll, E 359, no. 414, f. 97, Easter term, 
40 Eliz. Swinnerton received a commission of purveyance “to 
take up all manner of Gascoygne and French wines paying ready 
money for the same at like prices as other ... subjects pay 
for like wines” (Huntington Library, El. MSS. 4543). 

24 Profit made by Mr. Swinnerton, Lansd. MSS. 81, no. 25. 
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thereof had may vearly hereaiter be given to [her| 
Majesty's use.” The customers were to collect the 
composition of 15s. and 10s. and hand it over to the 
With it he would purchase wine at the full 
market price.** 

The experiment was tried for only a little over a 
year. After that John Swinnerton was allowed to re- 
new the lease of the customs and to collect the wine 
have been a 
competent administrator and to have made regular de- 
liveries of wine to the household. Only one important 
dispute threatened to disrupt his arrangements. This 
arose in the outports, especially in Bristol and Chester, 
where the merchants objected to paying the composi- 
tion tax of 10s. At first the government was lenient 
to Chester, excusing the merchants there on the ground 
that the tax was without precedent. But after the ac- 
cession of James I no exceptions were made. At 
Chester, Bristol, Southampton, Chichester, and Lon- 
don composition taxes were regularly collected on im- 


ported wines.” 


serjeant. 


composition once again. He seems to 


THE BUTTERY 

“The general drink is beer which is prepared from 
barley and is excellently well tasted but strong and what 
fuddles.” ** Thus Paul Hentzer described the 
beverage which had been served to him in the English 
court. Everyone from the queen to the lowest menial 
was entitled to a specified daily allowance of beer and 
ale as part of the bouche of court. In providing drink 
in the quantity demanded and of a quality to please the 
court the officials of the buttery had an important task. 
They were expected to supply 2.500 tuns, or 600,000 
gallons, a year and to serve it properly aged and mel- 
lowed.** 

Obtaining supplies at advantageous terms was com- 
plicated by the fact that beer and ale as products of 
man’s manufacture were not subject to purveyance and 
therefore might not be compounded for. Yet malt, 
though also a product of man’s manufacture, might be 
purveyed.“" When all other departments of the house- 
hold were finding new devices to reduce expenses, the 
buttery might have compounded for malt, but the plan 
was not even suggested. In fact not until 1614 were 


soon 





“> Suggestions for reducing household charges, Lansd. MSS. 
83, no. 51. Similar arrangements were made in the spicery, see 
p. 60, below. 

*6 Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, ff. 
158, 166, 168. S. P. Dom. Eliz. ccli, no. 62. Sackville MSS. 
7191. Lansd. MSS. 75, no. 91. 

“7 Hentzner, Paul, 44 Journey into England, 87. 

“S A note of the beer and ale brewed for the household, S. P. 
Dom. Eliz. exliii, no. 28. Lansd. MSS. 71, no. 25. Drink 
served to the queen was supposed to be two months old. That 
served to the rest of the household, one month old (Board of 
Greencloth Records I, f. 149). 

°° Malt “having the substance of barley remaining and having 
nothing added to it is no manufacture ... but the king by his 
officers must convert it into beer” (Coke, Sir Edward, Second 
rhs of the Institutes of the Laws of England, 545, London, 

642). 
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57 
any of the buttery supplies obtained by composition, 
and then only malt and casks.*° 

At the opening of Elizabeth's reign beer and ale were 
purchased from a group of official brewers, fifty-eight 
or sixty in number, who had the exclusive right to sell 
to the queen. The price which they charged was de- 
termined by the current market price of malt. They 
were entitled to commissions of purveyance with which 
to buy malt, hops, wheat, and other ingredients and 
they probably used these commissions to buy for them- 
selves as well as for the queen. They had control over 
the buttery, appointing one of their number to remain 
on duty there to arrange for storing the drink, to guard 
the supplies, and to consign allotments to various royal 
residences. Another brewer was delegated to journey 
from brewery to brewery to place orders, to inspect 
conditions under which the drink was made, and to 
“judge the goodness and sufficiency” of the finished 
product.*? 

For fifteen years after the queen came to the throne 
the brewers supplied the buttery to the satisfaction of 
the court, but in the seventies fault was found with 
them. It was charged that workmanship was careless, 
the drink inferior, the prices excessive, and the book- 
keeping neglected.** Pointing to the example set by 
other household departments in working out more di- 
rect methods of supply, Mr. Abington and Mr. Crane, 
two officers of the greencloth, suggested that the but- 
tery sever connections with the official brewers and 
erect a brewhouse for the court. Savings might be 
substantial since brewers from all over the city would 
be draited to work for the queen, and malt, hops, wheat, 
and other commodities would be brought in by the pur- 
veyors.** 

Accordingly in 1580, when Mr. Abington was cof- 
ferer, a court brewhouse was set up at Sion. Although 
“the charge was mightily decreased, the water there did 
not hold the like relish the London brew did, and by 


80 Tn 1598 the note was made, “Things not yet compounded 
for, beer, ale, casks, wine, needeth no composition” (Lansd. 
MSS. 86, no. 59). The composition made in 1614 did not re- 
quire the brewers to supply malt at a fixed price, but merely 
obliged them to pay 4d. on every quarter of malt prepared in 
London or within four miles of the city. The vintners com- 
pounded for 600 casks a year (Board of Greencloth Records I, 
ff. 144, 149 d., 169). 

%t The arrangements had been made in the time of Henry 
VIIL (Additions to the Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordi- 
nances, 217). The price of beer and ale was determined by the 
price of malt (S. P. Dom. Eliz. exv, no. 37; Lansd. MSS. 71, 
no. 36). The household usually paid the price of three quarters 
of malt for a tun of ale and half as much for a tun of beer 
(S. P. Dom. Eliz. xeviii, no. 37). Each tun was supposed to 
contain 252 gallons, but some casks were 54 gallons under meas- 
ure (Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 48). In 1608 it was stated that 20 
quarters of malt would make 21 tuns of beer (Household Papers. 
Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 38). 

32 Proposed reforms in the household, 1576, Lansd. MSS. 21, 
nos. 63, 67; certain objections made to the brewers, S. P. Dom. 
Eliz. xeviii, no. 36. 

33 Estimate of savings in brewing beer and ale, Lansd. MSS. 
34, no. 25; S. P. Dom. Eliz. xeviii, no. 37; exv, no. 37. 
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that means the service had many enemies, and by the 
death of Mr. Abington the brewhouse sup- 
pressed.” ** 

Mr. Crane, the master of the household, however, 
was not willing to see the project abandoned. He 
caused a brewhouse to be rented at Puddle Dock in 
London, “a place more after the goodness of the drink 
than Sion was or could be. Whereby much was saved 
in price likewise.” $y 1582, however, the former 
court brewers were able to defeat the project a second 
time. Indignant at being supplanted, they complained 
that they had not received sufficient warning of the 
change, that money which should have been used to 
pay them for past services had been diverted to the 
brewhouse, and that as a result of the new drink there 
“fell out an extreme sickness and melancholy.” “* 

Again the brewhouse was abandoned, but only tempo- 
rarily. From August 1585 until March 1588 it was 
again in operation, this time under the sponsorship of 
the lord steward, the Earl of Leicester.*7 He was not 
so much interested in better means of preparing drink 
as in cheaper ways of obtaining malt. He thought that 
he had solved the problems of the buttery when he 
“caused a provision of malt to be made with ready 
money at time of best advantage . | Thus] the price 
of drink was kept at a low rate whereby was saved one 
thousand pounds in that office.” Convinced that by 
this saving he had obviated the necessity of running the 
brewhouse, Leicester ordered it shut down and _ ar- 
ranged to have beer and ale purchased once more from 
the brewers. Since they would be able to buy malt 
cheaply, it was argued, they could serve the court at 
rates. Accordingly contracts for all the drink 
needed by the court were signed with two alebrewers, 
Richard Yardley and Roger Charlton, and two beer 
brewers, Abraham Campion and Wassell Weblen. 
They were to be given prest, or ready money, for the 
purchase of malt and were to receive for every tun of 
beer and ale the price of two and a half quarters of 
malt.“° But this new arrangement was not satisfac- 

‘t Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 
140. Cf. also Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 25. Mr. Abington died in 
1582. Sion was crown property (Account of the queen's palaces, 
houses, Household Ordinances, 262). 

%5 Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 
140. Mr. Crane hoped to save £300 annually (Lansd. MSS. 34, 
no. 32). John Stowe refers to the water gate at Puddle Wharf 
(4 Survey of London, 70, London, 1890). 

36 A summary of complaints of the brewers, May 1588, Lansd. 
MSS. 56, no. 14. 

37 There are a number of brewery account books in the Public 
Record Office, Exchequer Mise., Q. R. E 101, bundles 431, no. 
15; 522, nos. 15, 16; 523, nos. 1-8. Most interesting is the 
ledger for the brewing of beer (1577-1588). The first entries 
(1577-1582) are fragmentary, but after December 1582 when 
Mr. Crane took charge the records are full and satisfactory. 

38 Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 
140. Offer to serve malt for ready money, S. P. Dom. Eliz. 
ceviii, no. 51. 

39 An agreement for the service of ale and beer, Lansd. MSS. 
58, no. 48. 
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tory. “The drinks were not only many times mis- 
liked, but her Majesty’s charges were greatly in- 
creased.” The reason probably was that as the price 


of malt rose the cofferer found it more difficult to sup- 
ply ready money. Besides, the beerbrewers had the 
better bargain since they required less malt to make 
their product. In 1592, therefore, the contracts were 
rewritten. Geoffrey Duppa, an enterprising brewer 
long employed as a purveyor for the buttery, supplanted 
the earlier contractors and agreed to furnish the total 
supply of court drink at 2s. 6d. less per tun than the 
current market price. His contract held until the end 
of the reign.'® 


Six purveyors and six deputies were mentioned as in 
the employ of the buttery in 1588.4 Only the brewers 
who assumed oversight of the buttery received commis- 
sions of purveyance. Henry Campion supervised the 
buttery in the sixties and seventies.‘ Later he brought 
a young relative, Abraham Campion, into the office. 
The younger Campion was one of four who in 1588 
signed a contract to supply all court drink. Although 
his contract was not renewed after 1592, he remained 
in the service of the buttery for twenty years after- 
wards.** Geoffrey Duppa who superseded him in 1592 
was not a newcomer. He had been mentioned as early 
as 1574 as supervisor of malt deliveries. In the early 
seventeenth century he constructed a court brewhouse 
in. Cambridgeshire.!* Roderick Powell was another 
important brewer. In 1582 he was summoned by Mr. 
Crane to supervise the brewhouse at Puddle Dock, but 
long after the court brewhouse was closed down he re- 
mained in the employ of the buttery.*° Hugh Ridley 
was one of the younger men who joined the staff near 
the close of the queen’s reign and who continued to 
work for the household many years after she died.*° 


THE SPICERY 

The spicery furnished many of the luxuries which 
contributed to the amenities of living and served as an 
index to the refinement of court taste. Without spices 
for condiments and sauces or sugar and fruit for tarts 
the ordinary diet of bread, beer, meat, and fish would 
have been unrelieved in monotony. Without wax for 
“white lights” the great hall and the private chambers 
would have been less brightly illuminated. 


40 Lansd. MSS. 71, no. 25. About 1598 Duppa had trouble 
with the maltmakers and was obliged to appeal to Sir Robert 
Cecil (ibid., 86, no. 34). 

41 List of purveyors, Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 52. 

#25. P. Dom. Eliz., Doquet Book 40, no. 1, f. 88. Guildhall 
(London) Letter Book V, f. 6. 

#8 Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 48; Board of Greencloth Records I, 
ff. 129 d., 145 d., 149 d. 

44S. P. Dom. Eliz. exviii, no. 36; Index 4208, passim; Lansd. 
MSS. 162, no. 24. 

1 Index 4208, passim; Brewery Account Book, E 101, bundle 
522, no. 16; Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 84, 91. 

6 Index 4208, passim. 





The task of supplying the spicery corresponded with 
that of supplying the cellar since like the cellar the 
spicery dealt chiefly in imported commodities. Several 
alternatives were open to the spicery in procuring im- 
ported wares. It might empower agents to purvey 
what was needed as goods passed through the customs ; 
it might compound with the merchants for a specified 
quantity of goods; or it might demand a money tax 
from the merchants as the price of exemption from pur- 
vevance. The spicery tried each of the three schemes 
and ultimately in the early vears of the seventeenth cen- 
tury adopted the plan of having the customs officials 
collect a money tax on all “spicery wares” brought into 
the realm. 

Supplies for the spicery may be divided into three 
first, sugar, dried fruit, oranges, lemons, 
oil, soap, and spices, which were bought from mer- 
chants trading in the Mediterranean; second, imported 
wax, which was obtained from the Muscovy merchants ; 
third, domestic wax and fruit, which came from English 
iarmers. The spicery found it most difficult to devise 
a satisfactory way of procuring items in the first group 
and therefore tried out various methods. At first the 
spicery officials purchased under commissions of pur- 
Then they offered to compound with the 
Grocers’ Company, the organization to which the sugar 
and spice merchants belonged. Next, having been re- 
fused by the company, the officials allowed their agent 
to compound privately with a group of fifty-eight 
traders. Later this composition was recognized by 
the privy council and made to apply to all grocers. 

At the time Elizabeth came to the throne the spicery 
regularly appointed a royal grocer to buy up spices and 
sugar. He was a contractor who in return for a stated 
allowance agreed to find whatever commodities were 
required.** During the first vears of the reign the 
work of the grocer was done by two prosperous mer- 
chants, Lawrence Sheriff and Alderman Mills, who 
served without a commission of purveyattt® *They 
seem to have been able to dispense with the commission 
because they had sufficient stock in their own ware- 
houses to supply the court.“*) Their successor, Dunstan 


categ¢ ries: 


vevance. 





47 The grocer’s fee was 50 marks. 

48 Both Mills and Sheriff were prominent members of the 
Grocers’ Company. Sheriff was the more influential. In 1562 
he was “sworn into the assistants” and in 1566, elected warden 
(Index of Freemen 1345-1645; Calendar of the Orders of the 
Court of Assistants of the Company of Grocers I, 70, 126, 133, 
231, 250). He served as Elizabeth’s grocer before she became 
queen (Camden Miscellany 1: 10, 1847). Shortly after Wyatt's 
rebellion Sheriff heard one Robert Farrer, a haberdasher of 
London, “being in his full cups” say that “jill had been one of 
the chief doers of this rebellion. ‘Some hope that she shall 
have the crown, but she and they, I trust, .. . shall hop head- 
less to be fried with faggots before she come to it.” Sheriff 


protested to the commissioners saying, “She is my gracious lady 
and mistress and it is not to be suffered that such a varlet as he 
is should call so, honorable a princess by the name of a jill” 
(Foxe, John, Acts and Monuments VIII: 622-623, London, 
1870). 
1567. 


Sheriff was the founder of Rugby school. He died in 
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Ames, however, was a man of more limited means. 
In 1566 he was obliged to apply for a commission of 
purveyance to be used in London for the purchase of 
spices, sugars, and oils.“” When he confiscated their 
stores the merchants were indignant and protested to 
the court. The greencloth then offered to compound 
with any merchants who would undertake to furnish 
sugar. But there were no volunteers. The story is 
told in the grocers’ records as follows: °° 


At this court the wardens declared that the lord mayor 
had sent for them and informed them that certain of her 
Majesty's officers of the greencloth had spoken to him to 
send to the wardens of the company and declare unto them 
that her Majesty wills that some good order might be taken 
for providing and serving of sugar for her Grace’s house- 
hold from henceforward. Upon considering the premises 
it was thought good that the wardens should answer the 
lord mayor that they have called the company before them 
and can find none that dare take upon them the said service 
and therefore the company cannot deal therein for that 
there are not many among them merchants traders in sugars 
from beyond the seas. Mr. Wm. Masham and Henry Colt- 
hurst are appointed to accompany the wardens when they 
go to answer the lord mayor. 


The indignation of the merchants was heightened by 
the fact that after Ames took their goods he made them 
wait for their money.*! 

Mr. Warde, then cofferer . . . made such delays in ‘pay- 
ment that the merchants from whom the goods were taken 
were much afflicted. 


In time Ames was displaced by Richard Foulkes who 
pleased the grocers no more than his predecessor.*? 
Accordingly in 1584 a group of fifty-eight of them 
came to an understanding with Foulkes in which they 
agreed to pay a fixed sum on all wares which they im- 
ported into London. In return Foulkes promised not 
to molest their goods.** 


And the merchants, in anno 1584 to avoid the great 
trouble which they had by the recovery of their money and 
for that the loss might not fall upon a few particular men, 
made composition with the said Foulkes to be freed from 
the said commission upon consideration to have present 
payment, . and thereupon be paid for all such spices 
and fruits which he bought at the highest rates. 


By the terms of the agreement Foulkes collected the 


19 Ames, a Portuguese, was made a freeman of the Grocers’ 
Company in 1557 (Quire of Wardens Accounts). His name 
sometimes is spelled Auns or Anes. He was unpopular with 
the other merchants and was the first grocer to use a commis- 
sion of purveyance (S. P. Dom. Eliz. Add. xii, no. 14; Petition 
of the spice merchants, 1589, Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 53). 

5° Calendar of the Orders of the Court of Assistants, I, 544. 
March 1580. 

51S, P. Dom. James I, xv, no. 91. 

52 In 1566 Foulkes was made a freeman of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany (Index of Freemen 1345-1645). He obtained the post of 
grocer by agreeing to serve the household more cheaply (Lansd. 
MSS. 83, no. 64). 

53S. P. Dom. James I, xv, 91. The rates below are taken 
from two lists (ibid., xvii, 94; Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 52). Mr. 
Garraway and Mr. Stapers were two of the merchants who 
signed the agreement. 
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following sums upon articles imported by the fifty- 
eight merchants : 


Rates per hundred weight 


Sugar in loaves of all sorts 3d. 
Sugar in powder 3d. 
Pepper 6d. 
Cloves 6d. 
Mace 6d. 
Ginger 4d. 
Jordan almonds 4d. 
Raisins of the sun dd. 
Soap 3d. 

Rice 3d. 
Starch 3d. 
Great raisins 6d. a tun 
Prunes 6d. a tun 
Figs 6d. a tun 


Olive oil 2d. a barrel 


The arrangement between Foulkes and the merchants 
was known as a composition, but it differed from the 
ordinary compositions made by the counties. Instead 
of being drawn up at the greencloth in the presence of 
the household officers, it was negotiated privately by a 
household agent and a small group of merchants. One 
aspect of the contract is of special interest, namely, that 
the grocer was not obligated to report to the greencloth 
how much composition money he collected. 

Aiter 1584 Foulkes used his commission of purvey- 
ance only against those merchants who were not party 
to the agreement and therefore he took in much larger 
quantities from them. In 1589 during the parliament 
debates on purveyance the grocer was singled out for 
attack and an attempt was made to prevent him from 
using his commission in London warehouses and in 
ships on the Thames.*! The queen’s advisers, though 
unwilling to impose such limitation, recommended that 
the composition already made with the fifty-eight mer- 
chants be extended to include all dealers in spices, 
sugars, and oils and that thereafter the grocer should 
be prohibited from using his commission of purveyance 
except against those “who refuse to be contributory to 
the composition.” Arrangements for enlarging the 
number of compounders were made at the order of the 
privy council in the following way: ** 


This day Mr. Edmond Pigott informed the court that 
Mr. Alderman Billingsley and Mr. Customer Smythe had 
written to him by the authority of letters to them directed 
from the lords of the privy council signifying to this com- 
pany that their lordships’ pleasure was that the wardens, 
two merchants, two retailers, two warehousemen, two sugar- 
bakers freemen of this company shall repair to Mr. Bil- 
lingsley and Mr. Smythe to confer with them how her 
Highness may be best served of spices and grocery. 
As a result of the conference all sugar and spice mer- 
chants compounded with the grocer. The arrangement 
originally made with the fifty-eight remained much the 

°+ Arguments against the proposed bill presented by the spic- 
ery, Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 23. 


55 Calendar of the Orders of the Court of Assistants of the 
Grocers Company I, 745. July, 1589. 
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same: the rates set by Foulkes in 1584 were confirmed ; 
the officers of the customs cooperated by prohibiting 
the landing of goods until the grocer’s fee had been 
paid; all revenue collected became the property of the 
grocer to be disposed of without accounting to the 
greencloth. Of course he was expected to add the com- 
position money to the funds given him by the cofferer 
so that he might pay the full market price, but he was 
free to make whatever profit he could. 

There was no change in the arrangement for supply- 
ing the spicery until 1597 when the “lords in commis- 
sion for household causes” decided to abolish the post 
of grocer and to make the clerk of the spicery do the 
work. They had become aware of the fact that the 
grocer’s post was a remunerative one and that sub- 
stantial sums of money which might well have been 
diverted to the household were being allowed to go to 
the grocer. The lords, therefore, presented the follow- 
ing petition to the queen: *° 


But now within these few years certain grocers by suit 
made have had the provision of the same and_ service 
thereof into your Majesty's house by commission. Which 
grocers for their secret gain by means made and by assent 
of the officers of the greencloth procured the merchant ad- 
venturers to enter into a composition and to be freed from 
the commission and have and do now still pay vearly to the 
grocer a certain sum of money for every hundred weight 
of spices and every chest of sugar, every vat and tun of 
fruit and oil. But what the sum is vearly that the grocer 
receives of the merchants is only known to the grocer and 
to none of your Majesty's officers of greencloth. ... Yet 
may it please your Highness that according to the said 
ancient and necessary order set down in record, your chief 
clerk of the spicery may take provision of the same spices 

. and that Mr. Treasurer and Mr. Comptroller by the 
advice of the rest of the greencloth may appoint some suffi- 
cient person of your Majesty’s house to be attendant in 
your Majesty’s custom house there to receive the composi- 
tion money according to the entry there made... and 
that the full sum received may be duly answered to your 
Highness to the abatement of the charge in that office... 
upon trial whereof for one or two years, your Highness’s 
pleasure for continuance thereof may be further deter- 
mined. 


That the change was made is evident from the fact 
that in October 1597 letters were directed by Lord 
surghley ** 


unto the customers that they deliver a perfect book unto 
Mr. Richard Brown, one of her Majesty’s clerks comptrol- 
ler, of all merchants’ names with quantities, numbers, 
weights of sugar, spices, oil, fruits as for these two months 
past hath been brought in, [since] her Majesty's pleasure 
is signified . . . that the clerks of the spicery shall make 
provision of spices, sugars . and that the composition 
money which the merchants have paid to the last two 
grocers shall now be collected and paid to her Majesty's 
cofterer. 

°6 Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 51, endorsed by Burghley, 1 July 1597. 

°7 Thid., 83, no. 62. A commission of purveyance was issued 
to John Parry, Anthony Holt, and Richard Coxe, gentlemen 
and clerks of her Majesty’s spicery, to take up all manner of 
spices (Index 4208, 77). 
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The work of the grocer was thus turned over to the 
clerk of the spicery who performed the service for 
eighteen months. 

The merchants immediately began to find fault with 
the change. They said that the clerk had all he could 
do to manage the bookkeeping of the office and that he 
had no time to devote to the new work. They main- 
tained that he did not know the wares and thus caused 
inconvenience to the merchants and extra expense to 
the court.” They wanted to have the grocer reap- 
In fact they turned to Simon Harvey,” the 
grocer who had been discharged in 1597, and em- 
powered him to represent them in all transactions with 
the spicery. They paid him the composition money 
and authorized him to hand it over to the household. 
They allowed him to assess each merchant for a quota 
to be sold to the spicery. A few merchants, however. 
did not cooperate in the new scheme and managed to 
avoid making any contribution to the household. They 
hid their goods from Harvey by importing them through 
outports like Bristol and Southampton. Therefore cer- 
tain prominent grocers petitioned to have Harvey rein- 
stated as grocer with authority to use a commission of 
purveyance against those who evaded him.*" 


pointed. 


On 23 November 1598 by formal complaint made by 
Simon Harvey of London grocer of his great losses serv- 
ing her Majesty this last year of sugars, spices, notwith- 
standing promises made to him by the merchants of London 
to be no loser tor that they made choice of him to serve 
them, Mr. Wm. Stapers and Mr. Wm. Garraway and others 
of those chief merchants . for that some obstinate and 
forward merchants cunningly seeking to color their goods, 
and secretly to convey them away as no part thereof could 
be taken by commission, nor any composition yield for the 
same, . in her Majesty’s counting house at Whitehall 
moved and entreated the Lord North Sir Wim. Knollys 

. and the rest of her Majesty's officers of greencloth 
that the said Harvey might hereafter exercise and have 
her Majesty’s commission in his own name. Whereupon, 
being found likely to be for her Majesty's better service, it 
was so ordered. 


At first the greencloth hesitated to reinstate Harvey, 
saying that it had no authority to overrule a decision of 
the councillors, but after eighteen months it yielded. 
Harvey became queen's grocer once again though with- 
out the grocer’s annual fee of fifty marks.*' He re- 
newed the composition agreement with the sugar and 


°8 Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 1; Board of Greencloth Records I, 
120: 

59 Foulkes died in 1589 (Acts of the Privy Council XVIII: 
108). Thomas Moody served until 1597 when Harvey suc- 
ceeded him (Index 4208, passim). Harvey came of a family of 
prosperous traders. In 1613 he was elected to be an assistant 
ot the Grocers’ Company (Calendar of the Orders of the Court 
of Assistants ii, 183, 278, 344, 593). 

°° Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 18. 

®t Answer of the officers of the household to the petition of 
the sugar merchants, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 58. In the seven- 
teenth century grocers paid as much as £650 a year for the right 
to serve the crown (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 241). 
Cf. p. 29, n. 19, ; 
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spice merchants “* and applied to the government for 
permission to collect composition money in the out- 
ports as well as in London. The right was granted in 
the following letter: °° 


Whereas S. Harvey, her Majesty's grocer, by virtue of 
his commission under her Highness’s great seal is author- 
ized and appointed to make provision of all such sugars, 
spices, fruits, and other grocery wares . and whereas | 
am credibly advertised that of late the greatest part of 
those provisions are brought in by way of reprisal . . 
and by means whereof neither composition is... duly 
paid nor her Majesty's commission justly obeyed as it 
ought to be, these are to require you not to allow any entry 
to be made within the port of Hull... of any sort and 
kind of commodity mentioned in the commission .. . un- 
less this service of her Majesty's household be by them 
duly performed either by composition according to such 
rates as are now paid and answered to her Majesty’s said 
grocer in the port of London, or else by way of seizure to 
her Majesty's use. 

Your loving friend, 
13 October 1602 3UCKHURST 
Sackville House 
To the officers of Hull, Bristol, Pool, Lynne, Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Westchester, Ipswich, Sandwich, Southampton. 
Harvey continued to serve as grocer until Elizabeth's 
death and retained his post for at least six vears in the 
following reign. Shortly after the accession of James 
the final modification in supplying groceries for the 
spicery was made. The customs officials agreed to col- 
lect the composition money at the ports of entry."! 

Imported wax, the second category of goods re- 
qr ved by the spicery, was supplied by contract with the 
Muscovy merchants. In the first twenty-five years of 
the reign before the contract was made wax seems to 
have been taken up by purveyance in London ware- 
houses. About 1580 the merchants of the Muscovy 
Company compounded with the household for the sup- 
ply of twelve thousand pounds. This composition, un- 
like that signed by the grocers, resembles the typical 
composition made by the counties. The Muscovy mer- 
chants turned over a specified amount of wax for which 
they were paid “household prices.” In this manner 
they escaped purveyance. They appointed their own 
agent to assess each member for his share of the com- 
position. The contract lasted until 1607 when “wars 
and impediments in trade” forced the company to break 
the agreement."” 

Domestic wax together with a small amount of fruit 
came under the third category of spicery products. 
Kight thousand pounds of wax, or two-fifths of the 
total supply. had to be found in counties near the 


62 The rates were agreed upon in 1598 (Guildhall, London, 
Remembrancia I1: 265; Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 
132 d.). The Turkey Merchants were admitted into the ar- 
rangement (ibid., f. 75). 

6 Sackville MSS. 7187. The outports did not comply at 
first, but were forced to submit within a few years. 

6! Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 276. 

65 Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 64; Board of Greencloth Records I, 
fF. 34:05, 121, 152 d., 29%. 
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court.“"° The wax purveyors, Richard Jones, Edward 
Powell, and John Twentyman,"* were therefore sent out 
with commissions of purveyance. Only three counties, 
Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derbyshire, man- 
aged to free themselves from the purveyors by com- 
pounding.** Elsewhere the purveyors made their visits 
with increasing frequency. Toward the close of the 
reign the charge was made that they enlarged their cir- 
cuit, taking in some counties where they had never gone 
before.®" 

The spicery also required “mustard and crabs” and 
fruit. As far as the records show no effort was made 
to compound for these products. They were bought 
by purveyors who carried commissions. Fruit was 
taken up by the fruiterers, Richard Harris, Peter Pope, 
and Alexander Roth; and “mustard and crabs” were 
bought by Richard and John Tompkins.*° 


THE ACATRY 


The largest of the commisariat departments was the 
acatry, the division responsible for meat and_ fish. 
Since in Elizabethan times these foods formed the prin- 
cipal part of the diet, the court required them in enor- 
mous quantities. The queen’s ministers, therefore, 
made special effort to compound for them, and, in fact, 
scored one of their signal triumphs in the number of 
contracts they were able to draw up for the acatry. 
Ultimately they made enough composition agreements 
to provide for all the meat and a large part of the fish 
consumed at court. For the item of fresh fish, how- 
ever, they failed to make entirely satisfactory arrange- 
ments. 

The first charge upon the acatry was the obligation 
to buy sufficient meat. In one year the court con- 
sumed 1,240 oxen, 8,200 sheep, 2.330 “veals,” 760 
stirks, 310 “porks,” 53 boars, and 560 flitches of bacon. 
All of this by the end of the reign was supplied by com- 
position contracts with the counties.*! Since venison 
was sent in by keepers of the royal parks, the acatry 
had only to provide adequate storage for it.*? After 
contracts with the shires freed the acatry from the re- 
sponsibility of finding meat products it was able to turn 
its attention to improving storage facilities. 

As long as supplies were purchased by purveyance 
the acatry had been accustomed to send out for cattle 


*6 Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 64. 

67 Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 84, 96; 83, no. 64; Index 4208, passim. 

6S Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 51 d. In 1610 only Suf- 
folk and Norfolk were in composition (B. M., Add. MSS. 
25,295). 

6 Particulars concerning purveyance, Lansd. MSS. &6, no. 
48; Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 62, 265; Household 
-apers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 164. 

7° Index 4208, passim; Board of Greencloth Records, I, passim. 

1S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexl, no. 130. See appendix, pp. 79-81, 
below. A “veal” was “six weeks old and upward” (Lansd. 
MSS. 56, no. 20). A stirk was a young bullock or heifer one 
to two years old. 

72,4 list of royal parks from which venison was supplied, 
Lansd. MSS. 62, no. 56. 





as the need arose. Under composition, however, de- 
liveries were made on specified dates, usually in the 
autumn after sheep and oxen had been fattened by 
summer grazing. The household was then faced with 
the alternative of killing all the animals at once, an 
obviously impractical course, or of holding them in re- 
serve until it was time to use them. Accordingly pas- 
ture lands were set aside, but unfortunately they were 
not used to full advantage. Three areas were desig- 
nated as royal pastures: one near London at Totten- 
ham Court,*® another in Kent at Sayescourt,** and a 
third in Buckinghamshire known as Creslow Pastures.” 
All were large enough not only to store “composition 
cattle” but also to serve as stockfarms for the breeding 
of sheep and cattle. Although the court could have 
made substantial saving by raising some of the live- 
stock it needed, the household officials for selfish rea- 
sons of their own prevented such practice." The 
manor houses adjoining the royal pastures were leased 
to minor household officers. The notorious John 
Haynes, for example, had Tottenham Court, and James 
Quarles, clerk of the kitchen, one of the wealthiest 
of the household retainers, had Creslow Pastures.‘ 
These men thought first of their personal gain and 
obviously would not have welcomed any additional 
obligations in connection with the pastures. As it was 
they performed the duties assigned to them in a per- 
functory manner. They were expected to keep fences 
and barns in repair, to supervise the herdsmen, to re- 
serve certain fields for crown cattle, and to send up 
hay to the royal stables. Instead of paying attention 
to their duties they stocked the land with their own 
herds or with those of courtiers whose favor they were 
anxious to win. The queen’s cattle were all but 
crowded off the land. Not until the reforms of the 
nineties were the pastures used for the purpose for 
which they had been intended.** 





73 [In 1560 Thomas Watts, prebendary of St. Paul's, leased the 
land bordered by Marylebone park, St. Pancras parish, and 
Bloomsbury to the officers of the queen’s household and stable. 
They in turn sublet it to their retainers. In 1605 the widow of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, claimed inherited rights to the grounds 
(Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 91 d.). In 1610 listed 
among the documents at the greencloth were “certain leases and 
conveyances of land at Tottenham Court” (ibid., ff. 171-173). 

74 At Deptiord near Greenwich. 

7> Creslow was set aside for sheep. It had been used by the 
household in the reign of Henry VIII (MS. of Wm. Dunche, 
Genealogist, n. s., 30: 98, 1914). 

76 The plan of raising livestock had been proposed by Ed. [1 
(Liber Niger Domus Edw. IV, Household Ordinances, 18). 
In Elizabeth's time many proposals were made for better use of 
the pastures (S. P. Dom. Eliz. cxx, no. 35; Lansd. MSS. 83, 
no. 64; 105, nos. 4, 20). 

77 See p. 68, below. Besant, Sir Walter, London tn the Time 
of the Tudors, 416, London, 1904. In 1591 Quarles was ac- 
cused of having greater power than the whitestaves (S. P. Dom. 
Eliz. cexlii, no. 63). 

78*When provision is made of good cattle and put into the 
queen's pastures the pastures are sometimes so charged with 
horses, mares, and colts that the cattle become worse than they 
were” (Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 2). The “lords in commission 
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It was the policy of Elizabeth's government to en- 
courage the people to eat fish. The statute prohibit- 
ing the eating of meat on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays was meant to apply to the court as well as to 
the public at large;** but the household was seldom 
able to enforce the ruling. In the long run the task of 
the acatry was not made lighter by the enactment since 
both fish and meat continued to be served at dinner and 
supper every day of the week. 

The acatry, therefore, had to furnish a vast amount 
of fish both dried and fresh. The former, usually re- 
ferred to as “stockfish” was used in largest quantity 
and was probably the only kind served to the rank and 
file of the court. Stockfish was obtained by a composi- 
tion agreement, one of the earliest to be drawn up. In 
1526 when Henry VIII granted a charter to the fisher- 
men journeying to Iceland he required them to present 
a portion of each catch free of charge-:to the household. 
This fish, known as “composition fish,” was taken by 
the purveyor in the following manner: *" 


The king’s purveyor to come . where the whole ship's 
ling lie and at his own choice at any place of the whole pile 
to cast out 200 lings . of the same 200 lings so cast out 
to take one hundred of them at his discretion and the king’s, 
so to have the lings so made frank and free. 

Besides the Iceland fish the court needed other salt 
and smoked fish such as salmon, most of which was 
procured in Berwick and other border towns normally 
exempt from purveyance. The household, therefore, 
did not compound for salmon but purchased it by com- 
missions of purveyance issued to the mayor of Berwick 
or some other responsible person. These commissions 
required the purveyor to pay the market price, but al- 
lowed him the privilege of preemption in order that the 
queen should not be “disappointed of her provision.” *! 

Fresh fish was never supplied by composition agree- 
ments. The failure to compound for it is puzzling since 
the service was expensive and caused much trouble. 
Perhaps, because most of the fish ased in the household 
was dried, fresh fish was considered a luxury intended 
only for those of exalted station and so perishable that 
it Was not suitable for composition. Nevertheless part 
of the responsibility for supplying it could have been 
shifted to the London fishmongers. The household 
officers, however, did not adopt this expedient. In- 
stead they exacted concessions of a different kind: they 


for household causes” “by abating the great number of strange 
cattle” in the pastures saved £200 annually (Lansd. MSS. 83, 
no. 53; S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexxxii, no. 46). 

*95 Eliz. c. 5; Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 2. 

““ Composition between Hen. VIII and his subjects bringing 
fish from Iceland, Lansd. MSS. 21, no. 66. Sometimes. when 
the fishermen fell upon Lard times, the household paid for the 
fish (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 58). 

‘t The household usually purchase ' 60 bbls. of salt salmon and 
60 bbls. of salt herring. If the cofferer furnished ready money 
he expected to receive the supplies at a lower rate (Lansd. MSS. 
83, no. 64). Commissions of purveyance were issued either to 
the mayor or to merchants of Berwick (Index 4208, passim). 


made the fishmongers refrain from buying in any mar- 
ket until the purveyor had made his selection. The 
purveyor could thus choose the best items without 
having any one bid against him. Besides, the pur- 
veyor was allowed to establish a retail shop in the city 
to dispose of leftovers.“7 The London fishmongers suf- 
fered some loss of trade by these concessions but the 
fishermen in the coast towns seem to have been the 
heavier losers. They had to spread out their wares 
before the purveyor and permit him to buy as much as 
he wanted without knowing whether he was buying for 
his own shop as well as for the queen. They had to 
accept the price he paid which, although it was sup- 
posed to be the market price, was less because no one 
was allowed to bid against him and because his bills 
were seldom paid promptly. If the purveyor thought 
the stores inadequate, he could command the fishermen 
to go out for additional supplies. The officers of the 
household were well satisfied with the arrangement for 
the purchase of fresh fish since the purveyors were 
spared from having to compete with buyers for the city 
markets. Fish purveyors were thus never subjected 
to the disastrous competition encountered by the pur- 
veyors of poultry.** 

The purveyors of freshwater fish managed their busi- 
ness with comparative efficiency. Occasionally they 
were accused of using the prerogative of preemption to 
obtain fish for their own shops.“ Yet on the whole 
they were reasonably upright. They supplied pike, 
carp, tench, bream, eel, perch, dace, roach, barbel, 
gudgeon, flounder, knobber, shrimp, and oysters.*° 
Some of the fish they were able to buy from dealers 
who kept ponds in Cambridgeshire, or from stewards 
of private estates where the carp ponds were well 
stocked.“" The hardest part of the purveyors’ task was 
to see to it that the fish reached court in good condition. 
In summer it was especially difficult to make deliveries 
of carp which had to be kept alive until ready for use. 
Accordingly several ponds near the chief royal resi- 
dences were stocked with carp and other fish. One 
pond was in Southwark on the bankside; another, at 
Staines near Windsor; a third, in Cambridge. These 
ponds solved part of the problem of supply and were 
also a means of saving since the fish which multiplied 
in them cost the household nothing.‘ 


S? The purveyors’ shops carried the finest stock in the city 
(Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 4). 

83 See p. 68, below. 

84 In 1600 a case was brought before the greencloth (Board of 
Greencloth Records I, f. 21). 

85 In 1607 the greencloth made an official classification of sea 
fish and freshwater fish (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 
106 d.). 

86 In 1581 the purveyor wrote Sir Wm. More, “I understand 
that you have certain carp which you wish to make sale of” 
(Kempe, A. J., The Loseley MSS., 276-277). Cf. also Board 
of Greencloth Records I, f. 21. 

87 Observations relating to the purveyors of fish, 1588, Lansd. 
MSS. 56, no. 31. Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 117 d., 
123, 151 d. B. M., Add. MSS. 34,320, f. 128. 
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The purveyors of fresh sea fish, on the other hand, 
never managed to work out an easy arrangement for 
buying supplies and were in constant difficulties with 
the fishermen. On one occasion they aroused so much 
ill will that the lieutenant of Dover Castle had to be 
called in to settle the trouble. 

Fresh sea fish for the household was taken up in all 
the sea-coast towns of Kent, but chiefly in the large 
market of Rye.* Conditions under which the pur- 
vevor might buy had been formally defined in a docu- 
ment approved by the mayor and jurats of Rye and 
registered at the board of greencloth. The ouly privi- 
lege granted to the purveyor which might have incon- 
venienced the fishermen was that of preemption. Be- 
cause of it no stores could be sold until the purveyor or 
his deputy, known as the “oastman,” had purchased all 
that he wanted. Such a concession to the purveyor 
could not have been responsible alone for the bitter 
feeling that existed in Rye in the eighties.°’ During 
those years, William Haynes, the purveyor, and his 
brother John, serjeant of the acatry, were suspected of 
underhand dealing. They were accused of taking fish 
in greater quantities than was necessary and of with- 
holding payment without good reason. At one point a 
large sum was owing the fishermen. At the time the 
household was short of funds and could not pay, but 
the fishermen had no way of knowing this fact. They 
had sent a petition to court asking for their money and 
had received a reply from Sir James Crofts, the comp- 
troller, with vague promises of payment. Early in May 
1582, therefore, a group of men from Rye led by Wil- 
liam Appleton, the town clerk, journeyed up to London 
to lay their case before Lord Burghley. Before going 
to meet him at Cecil House they wrote out a statement 
of their grievances and signed it: “By nemo, for fear of 
offending them (the Haynes).” °° 

3urghley received the fishermen courteously, listened 
to their complaints, and assured them that their money 
would not be withheld much longer. They understood 
him to say that a sum of £1000 which had just been 
allocated to the cofferer of the household would be used 
to pay the money owed them. They were apparently 
not told that at that time the household owed £2525 
and that no single group of creditors would be paid in 
full." Very much encouraged the delegation returned 


‘In the household records there is no mention of the pur- 
chase of sea fish at the London wharfs. In the time of Henry 
VIII the household supply was purchased in several towns in 
Kent (Additions to the Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordi- 
nances, 226), but in Elizabeth’s reign the greater part was 
bought in Rye (MSS. of the Corporation of Rye, 167). 
Salmon was caught in the Thames and the fishermen were 
obliged to sell the first catch of the season to the queen (Board 
of Greencloth Records I, f. 127 d.; Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 55; 
S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexxii, no. 95). 

89 MSS. of the Corporation of Rye, 64, 77; Lansd. MSS. 34, 
nos. 27, 28. 

90 Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 4. 
91S, P. Dom. Eliz. clv, no. 93. 


to Rye and told their fellow townsmen that Haynes 
would bring the money on his next visit. Shortly af- 
terwards Haynes appeared. When he offered to pay 
only a fraction of his debts the fishermen were con- 
vinced that they had caught him red-handed. They 
therefore refused to sell to him, withheld their fish from 
the market until he and his “oast’” had departed, and 
took it upon themselves to send up to court the amount 
of fish usually purveyed for the queen. The fishermen 
acted in good faith, but they did not know how serious 
was their offence. They had challenged the very prin- 
ciple of the royal prerogative. 

The court therefore ordered the mayor and jurats of 
Rye to issue a proclamation of rebellion. William Ap- 
pleton, Thomas Cheswell, and Robert Bett were thrown 
into prison, and later turned over tothe lieutenant of 
Dover Castle for trial. We are not told what punish- 
ment befell them, but there is no reason to suppose that 
they were let off easily. Representatives of the cor- 
poration of Rye were summoned to the countinghouse 
and required to reaffirm the rights of the purveyors. 
Order was reestablished, but the fishermen remained 
dissatisfied. Until the close of the reign there was a 
smouldering spirit of discontent. Just before the queen 
died the men of Hastings, Rye, Hythe, and Folkestone 
were accused of “banding together tending to the re- 
straining of her Majesty's prerogative royal for the 
provision of sea fish for her house.” Leonard Town- 
sen, Hugh Williams, and Richard Permeger, the lead- 
ing malcontents, were brought first before the star 
chamber and then before the board of greencloth. 
Even aiter the trial of the ringleaders the fishermen re- 
mained sullen and uncooperative. Relations between 
them and the purveyors continued to be as unsatisfac- 
tory as they had been in the eighties.** 


The serjeant of the acatry was one of the most im- 
portant men of the household. Of the household ser- 
jeants he alone was privileged to use the words “gen- 
tleman” and “esquire” aiter his name."* There is no 
indication, however, that he sprang from a social group 
superior to that of the other household servants. On 
the contrary it is clear that he was promoted from the 
rank of purveyor. He was expected to be “skilful in 
cattle and other provisions and well able to abide and 


92 VSS. of the Corporation of Rye, 102, 109, 113, 117, 131, 
140. Board of Greencloth Records i, ff. 8, 45, 46, 74, 87 d. In 
1610 among the documents preserved at the greencloth were 
“certain bonds and orders taken in the service of sea fish at 
Rye” (ibid., ff. 171-173). 

%3 John Dunning, gentleman (S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxv, no. 36) ; 
John Haynes, esq. (S. P. 38, no. 2, f. 154). “Those which we 
call esquires are gentlemen whose ancestors are or have been 
knights, or else they are the heirs and eldest of their houses 
and of some competent quantity of revenue fit to be called to 
office and authority in their country where they live... . If he 
lives near London he is not counted of any good reckoning un- 
less he has betwixt 1000 marks and £1000” (The State of Eng- 
land, A. D. 1600, by Thomas Wilson, Camden Miscellany 16: 
23-24, 1936). 
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travel . . . [to] do good service and to redress many 
things.” His major duty was to judge supplies as 
they were brought to court and to arrange for storage 
facilities. He had oversight of the royal pastures and 
the power to appoint the herdsmen there. He was re- 
sponsible for all the purveyors in his department and 
at times helped them complete their assignments. He 
took charge of the purveyance of ling, cod, and stock- 
fish and from time to time received commissions of pur- 
veyance to take up cattle and other livestock in specified 
districts “of such persons as refuse to be contributory to 
the composition.” Occasionally, when there were in- 
sufficient stores, he received commissions of purvey- 
ance to be used in the London markets. These com- 
missions merely gave him the right to preemption, not 
the right to buy at the discount exacted in the country 
districts.”* 

John Dunning, John Haynes, and William Lancaster 
were the three serjeants who in turn presided over the 
acatry in Elizabeth’s reign. We know little about John 
Dunning, but John Haynes, his successor, was un- 
scrupulous and self-seeking. Together with his brother 
William, the yeoman purveyor of sea fish, he conducted 
a profitable retail fish business in London. It was a 
flourishing business and thought to have become so 
through the use of the royal prerogative. Much of the 
trouble with the Rye fishermen may be attributed to 
their suspicion that Haynes waxed rich at their ex- 
pense. Hle was also able to use the Tottenham Court 
pastures for his own profit. He held the lease to them 
and filled them with his own herds. If there were no 
other evidence of his stewardship, we should be able to 
judge his regime by the type of man he employed. 
Three of the chief purveyors under him were guilty of 
such misconduct that they were dismissed from office. 
Haynes himself was discharged in the reforms of the 
early nineties. The reason given was that he had 
“greatly deceived her Majesty.” °° William Lancaster 
who succeeded him was a man of different standards. 
Immediately the acatry showed signs of better adminis- 
tration. As late as 1617 Lancaster was still in charge 
and apparently still able to keep his department in 
( wrder.”® 

The purveyors of the acatry were divided into three 
major groups: those for meat products, those for fresh- 
water fish, and those for sea fish. Five held the rank 
of yeomen, three in the first group, and one in each of 
the other two. Under the regime of John Haynes the 
meat purveyors earned a reputation for injustice and 
underhand dealing. Three of them, William Beachamp, 
John Dudley, and Mathew Bestbyche, had to be re- 


“t Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 
10; Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 2; Index 4208, passim; Household 
300k 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 289. He had charge of 
the purchase of salt. 

“> Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 4. Report of the “lords in commis- 
sion for household causes,” ibid., 83, no. 53. ; 

"6 Index 4208, 4209, passim; Buccleuch MSS. xii, bk. 206. 
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placed in the early nineties."* They were followed by 
Thomas Bricket, William Woodward, and Edward 
Russell, men who had formerly been purveyors of sub- 
ordinate rank. They, together with Christopher Wal- 
ton and Richard Owen, served under William Lancaster 
until about 1600 when Woodward, Owen, and Bricket 
seem to have dropped out and Thomas Gunner, John 
Pickerell, and William Rutland succeeded to their 
places."* After the counties compounded ° with the 
household the purveyors performed a new service. 
They acted as “undertakers for the composition,” buy- 
ing up the stores which the counties had agreed to sup- 
ply. At first the undertakers fared well, but in time 
they became the victims of the price revolution then in 
progress. Some fell into bankruptcy, but a few such 
as Christopher Walton managed to avoid the pitfalls 
and to perform the service for many vears."” 

The yeoman purveyors of fresh fish were dealers in 
their own right. Those in charge of freshwater fish 
earned a creditable record. In [Elizabeth's day they 
were Henry Sleadd, George Hier, and Thomas French, 
none of whom was accused of anything more serious 
than using the royal prerogative to purchase for their 
100 

Of the yeomen purveyors of sea fish, William Haynes 
has already been described. In 1589, when he left his 
post, William Angell and John Halsey took over his 
work, They in turn were succeeded by John Farmer 
and Robert Angell. They seem to have been reason- 
ably honest but they failed to win the contidence of the 
Kentish fishermen.'"' 


THE POULTRY 


No other office with the exception of the acatry was 
responsible for such a variety of provisions as the poul- 
try. It furnished the court with fowl, rabbit, lamb, 
cream, butter, eggs, and onions, much of which was 
perishable and difficult to procure. Besides barnyard 
fowl Elizabethans relished wildfowl unknown to any 
but the most fastidious gourmets today. Banquet ta- 
bles were laden with swan, heron, bustard, mallard, 
snipe, olive, lark, and woodcock. The magnitude of 
the task confronting the serjeant of the poultry may be 
understood by examining a list of the principal items 
furnished during one year. In addition to 13,260 
lambs,'°? 2,752 dozens of “coarse pullets, chickens, and 

“7 Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 84, 87, 91, 96; 58, no. 56. Harl. MSS. 
1926, f. 104; [Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine 14: 237; Guild- 
hall (London) Letter Book Y, f. 302 d. 

% Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 56; 69, no. 68; Salisbury MSS. P. 
1816 (Cal. XIV: 71). Index 4208, passim; Board of Green- 
cloth Records I, passim. 

°9 See pp. 50-51, above. 

100 Index 4208, 4209, passim; Board of Greencloth Records I, 
passim; Lansd. MSS, 46, nos. 84, 91; 38, no. 55; 69, no. 68; 
Salisbury MSS. 61, no. 115 (Cal. I]: 248). 

101 Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 55; 83, no. 53; Index 4208 passim. 

102 Articles served by composition, Lansd. MSS. 105, no. 4. 
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and 60,000 pounds of butter, he supplied 


104 


capons,” 
the following : 


Dozens Items 

Swans 6 4 
Turkevs 7 2 
Geese 772 2 
Chickens 1115 4 
Herons 60 9 
Godwits 30 6 
Pheasants 4 8 
Partridges 58 9 
W oodcocks 196 10 
Snites 319 5 
Lapwing- 132 3 
Plovers 88 4 
Teals 287 8 
Mallards 120 2 
Widgeons 62 

Pigeons, tame 402 9 
Field pigeons 1360 2 
Gulls 9 

Mews 74 7 
Brews 28 7 
Knots 6 + 
Dotterels 9 

G. birds 402 

Larks and stints 2020 9 
Peachicks 9 
Mavychick- 9 2 
Ramrunners 17 

Olives 8 4 
Redshanks 3 6 
Birds of the nest 200 7 
Quails 6 6 
Ducklings 58 8 
Curlews 2 + 
Kentish hens 168 

Rutts 2 3 
Proy nes 20 

Rabbit suckers 605 

Conies 1428 6 1% 


By 1603 the poultry had made one of the best records 
in reducing costs. It had signed composition agree- 
ments both with the shires and with the tradesmen. 
By means of composition agreements with the shires it 
procured lamb and “coarse poultry” in quantities suffi- 
cient for the court. By means of contracts with the 
buttermen it arranged for a large part of the butter 
supply, while by an understanding with the fellowship 
of poulterers it arranged to buy some of the high grade 
poultry in the London markets. 


108 Tbid, Poultry was classified as fat, fine or unfattened, and 
coarse (Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England 1: 356). 

10t Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 51, 1589. In addition the poultry fur- 
nished 4,200,000 eggs, 3,000 ropes of onions, and 1,000 bunches 
of scallions. Oatmeal was also supplied (Board of Greencloth 
Records I, f. 13). 

105 Tt is to be observed that the list includes a great variety of 
shore birds. Many are related to the sandpiper: snipe, snite, 
stint, godwit, woodcock, brew, knot, redshank, curlew, and ruff. 
The olive is the oyster-catcher. Lapwing and dotterel are 
plovers. Ramrunners were domestic fowl allowed to run. Rab- 
bit suckers were young rabbits. G. birds and proynes are diffi- 
cult to identity. The g. bird was probably small since it cost 
but a penny. Proynes cost 2s. apiece and were probably large. 





Purveyors of the poultry were among the most hated 
of their kind, less because they were notoriously dis- 
honest than because they took in such large quantities 
and from the very poorest people. Their treatment of 
a poor Hertfordshire woman is typical. “Having five 
persons in her house and not a groat in her purse for 
their relief, [she] brought six chickens [to market] to 
make money of.” She had intended to ask 5d. or 6d. 
apiece for them, but the purveyors forced her to part 
with them for a penny each.'°? Many another story 
could be told of hardship inflicted by the purveyors of 
the poultry. In 1563 Sir Walter Mildmay wrote to 
Sir William Cecil: 1°" 

This year about Lammas I saw the poor people so tor- 

mented of their lambs going in the common field, far un- 
meet for the service, that it pitied me greatly. 
To this and similar complaints the court had but one 
answer: enter into composition and the purveyor will 
be excluded from your lands. Lambs were therefore 
one of the first poultry products to be compounded for. 
In spite of the fact that the queen never paid more than 
12d. apiece, twenty-three counties compounded, agree- 
ing to serve an annual total of 13,260 lambs.!°* 

“Coarse poultry” was likewise compounded for. It 
comprised pullets, chickens, capons, and rabbits of av- 
erage quality which could be used for general household 
Nineteen shires signed contracts thereby fur- 
nishing enough to meet the needs of the court.'"” 

Sutter was also supplied by composition, although 
not until the last years of the reign. Before composi- 
tion, supplies had been purchased by the “fine pur- 
vevor” who used his commission chiefly in Essex. In 
searching for the 60,000 pounds, which in 1588 was the 
amount consumed at court, he came into competition 
with the buttermen who stocked the city markets. For 
a time rival buyers carried on almost open warfare in 
Kssex. In 1601 a settlement was arrived at which 
satisfied the household, the county, and the buttermen. 
3y means of a composition signed at the greencloth in 
the presence of the justices of the peace, the tradesmen, 
and the household officers, the buttermen undertook to 
sell to the poultry at “household prices” 800 pounds a 
week or 40,000 pounds a year. One half of this the 
buttermen agreed to take from their own supplies; the 
other half they agreed to buy in Essex, using commis- 
sions of purveyance issued to them for the purpose. All 
parties were satisfied: the county because it was freed 


cooking. 


106 Report on the conduct of purveyors in Hertfordshire, 1586, 
Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 92. 

107 S. P. Dom. Eliz. xxxi, no. 17. €f. also, “the people do cry 
out and specially for the lambs, for that some are taken every 
year and some not in a dozen years” (Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 2). 

108 Lansd. MSS. 105, no. 4. By 1578 five counties had com- 
pounded. By 1591 fourteen had compounded (See appendix, pp. 
77, 79-81, below). 

109 See pp. 40-41, 44, above. By 1578 eight counties had com- 
pounded (appendix, p. 77). By 1603 nineteen counties had com- 
pounded (Lans¢. MSS. 105, no. 4). 
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PROBLEMS OF SUPPLY 


from the purveyor, the household because it was spared 
the expense and trouble of sending out for butter, and 
the tradesmen because they no longer faced competition 
in buying supplies.""° The 20,000 pounds not com- 
pe sunded for continued to be purchased in nearby coun- 
ties by commissions of purveyance."" 

The remaining foodstuffs for which the office of the 
poultry was responsible did not lend themselves to com- 
position. Wildfowl and choice turkey, capon, and 
chicken suitable for the queen and courtiers of highest 
‘tation, required expert selection and handling. The 
obvious place to find these delicacies was in the Lon- 
don market. In 1564 the greencloth succeeded in fore- 
ing the poulterers to sell from their own stores one half 
of the court needs. 

At one time the poulterers of London had enjoved 
immunity from purveyance but in the thirty years pre- 
ceding the agreement of 1564 there had been gradual 
encroachment upon their privilege. In the reign of 
Henry VIII just after the ordinances at Eltham had 
been issued the “fine purveyor” won the right to re- 
quest help from the poulterers in time of emergency.''* 
After 1536 when exemption from purveyance had been 
revoked by statute the “fine purveyor” was allowed to 
buy in the city markets whenever the greencloth granted 
permission.’** Apparently such permission was often 
given since at the opening of Elizabeth’s reign the pur- 
veyors roamed at will in the city markets sometimes 
forcing the tradesmen to sell half of their wares to the 
queen. On 1 April 1561 the court of aldermen tried to 
intercede for the poulterers by sending a delegation to 
“Mr. Comptroller and the clerks of the greencloth . . 
to move them in favor of the fellowship of the poulterers 
[that poultry might not| henceforth be taken from 
them by the purveyors for the queen’s Majesty in such 
wise as is commonly taken.” ''* Before the greencloth 
acted there was a clash between the city authorities and 
one of the purveyors. As Edward Skegge was buying 
in the market he was stopped by the lord mayor and 
threatened with imprisonment. The incident is de- 
scribed in a letter of reprimand sent to the lord mayor 
by the lord steward and the comptroller.’ 


“We be advertised that you have much misused Edward 
Skegge, purveyor of the queen’s mouth, in making pro- 
vision for her own person, denying him in taking 12 capons 
of 22... . and you gave him evil words and threatened him 


1° Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 24 d.; Index 4208, 
passim. The composition is interesting because tradesmen were 
given commissions of purveyance. 

111 Other counties compounded from time to time (appendix, 
p. 77; S. P. Dom. Eliz. clv, no. 93). By 1610 Middlesex and 
Suffolk had also compounded for butter, but Essex still fur- 
nished the largest amount (B. M., Add. MSS. 25.295). 

112 Additions to the Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordi- 
nances, 219. The agreement probably concerned the “fine pur- 
veyor” since the supplies were for the king and his household. 

113 Tbid., 220. 

™4 Guildhall (London} Repertory 14, ff. 468, 483. 
delegation was sent on May 13. 

115 Lansd. MSS. 7, no. 16. 
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to Newgate and gave commandment the biggest pair of 
bolts in Newgate should sit on his heels and said that the 
lord steward neither the said Skegge should have none tor 
the queen’s Majesty and further said to him, if he took 
your capons any more, you would send him to Newgate and 
so set on him as many irons as his body could bear, calling 
him villain. 


The court of aldermen again tried to protect the trades- 
men and arranged for a conference between the poul- 
terers and representatives of the board of greencloth.''® 
For the matter here in variance depending between the 
fellowship of the poulterers on the one party and the pur- 
veyors for the poultry wares for the queen’s Majesty on 
the other, it was finally ordered by the court here by and 
with the assent of both parties that they shall quietly and 
lovingly meet and have conference in charitable and broth- 
erly wise amongst themselves and of all such things as are 
now at variance and draw some good and reasonable end 
for the same and make this court privy thereunto. 
The two groups conferred and.on 4+ July 1564 they 
reported that “they have taken order among themselves 
that they shall by equal moieties make provision of 
poultry ware for the provision of the household.” 
From that time until the end of the reign the “fine 
purveyor” was allowed to buy one half of his supplies 
in the city. He paid “household prices” which may be 
presumed to have been considerably less than the poul- 
terers received from their other customers.'"? The 
master and wardens of the fellowship of the poulterers 
assessed each member for part of the supply in accord- 
ance with the following regulation : 15 


All dealing in poultry shall and will deliver to the queen's 
purveyor of poultry wares such quantity and proportion of 
poultry wares as from time to time shall be assessed and 
rated by the master and wardens of the said art and mystery 
upon pain that everyone herein offending shall suffer and 
endure imprisonment at the discretion of the said master 
and wardens. 


By transferring to the London poulterers the task of 
furnishing one half of the “fine provision” the office of 
the poultry was able to save considerable expense in 
wages of purveyors and transportation costs. The ar- 
rangement, however, had one grave shortcoming. No 
understanding had been reached about the respective 
rights of the purveyor and the higlers for buying in 
country districts. “Higlers, forestallers, and regrators” 
were middlemen who bought up wares for the city mar- 
kets. Competition between them and the household 
agents caused such friction that the privy council was 
obliged to take action. 

Competition between the two groups, although espe- 
cially intense in the purchase of capon and other barn- 
yard fowl, does not seem to have disrupted the service 
of wildfowl. The purveyor bought from the fowlers 


116 Guildhall (London) Repertory, 15, f. 354. 

117 [bid., f. 356. The commissions issued to the “fine pur- 
veyor” were supposed to enumerate the prices which he was 
authorized to pay (Lansd. MSS. 105, no. 4). 

118 Ordinances of the poulterers, Guildhall (London), Letter 
Book AB, ff. 294 d., 306 d. 
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of Lincolnshire, Bedfordshire, the eastern counties, and 
the lower reaches of the Thames. These men lived by 
“low-belling,” snaring, and trapping and were never at 
a loss for customers.''’ The purveyors, therefore, if 
they were to have a share reserved for them, were 
obliged to treat the fowlers with consideration, to pay 
the market price, and to refrain from asking them io 
lend their horses for transportation. 

It was in buying barnyard fowl that the “fine pur- 
veyor” met the most serious competition from the Lon- 
don agents. He was handicapped by not being able vo 
offer as much as his competitors and by being doubly 
unwelcome because he had the right to take up carriage. 
Year by vear he found it increasingly difficult to pro- 
cure supplies. Finally in 1586 John Raymond ordered 
his deputies to disregard all regulations, including the 
agreement of 1564 with the poulterers, and to seize pro- 
visions either from higlers upon the highways or from 
the poulterers in their city shops. After 50,000 items 
had been taken in London in one vear the poulterers 
sent the following account of their grievances to the 
privy council : 


lo 
When he has taken our wares from us, whereas he should 
make present payment according to her Majesty’s proviso, 
.. he payeth us what he will and when he will. The 
price which he alloweth is less than her Majesty alloweth 
him, the overplus whereof he saveth for himself... . Fle 
has besides his prices an allowance from her Majesty both 
for his travail and for his charges and for his loss other- 
wise, which he likewise saveth by taking of our ware. 
Not contented with this he intercepts our ware which 
chapmen bring to us, neither paying for it neither giving 
them any bill or security for it. Whenever we go to rea- 
son with him, he refereth to his clerk’s book, a man of little 
conscience and little credit, and, if any parcel of ware was 
thus disorderly taken either negligently forgotten or of pur- 
pose left out of his clerk’s book, he utterly refuses io pay 
us albeit we have our books to show. This insolent deal- 
ing of his hath driven certain poor men | particularly in 
Bedford and Northampton, from following the trade of 
chapmen]. Whereas other purveyors heretofore have made 
greatest provision from their own chapmen out of the 
country, he... laveth the greatest burden on our backs 
. yet selling ordinarily a great deal of serviceable ware 
both to us and divers his familiar friends at an excessive 
price. 
Raymond and his deputies had caused such ill will 
that the government was obliged to make the public 
gesture of dismissing them. The Earl of Leicester, 
therefore, appointed Henry Windredge and Nicholas 
Borden to do the work of the “fine purveyor.” They 
enjoyed the contidence of the London tradesmen and 
the reforms which they suggested were given serious 
attention. In 1589, when they were called before a 
committee of parliament to be questioned concerning 
the probable effect of the bill on purveyance, they testi- 
fied that the “fine purveyor” worked under great odds, 
that he was handicapped by the “hard concept of the 
118 Macpherson, H. A., 
1897. 
120 Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 98. 


A History of Fowling, Edinburgh, 





people toward any that 
veyors,” 


. come in the name of pur- 
that he could not outbid the higlers, and that 
his allowance was inadequate in view of the expense 
which he incurred in searching for supplies. Wind- 
redge and Borden therefore recommended that instead 
of imposing further restraints upon the “fine purveyor” 
the government should take steps to limit the activity 
of the higlers.'** 

After two years Windredge and Borden resigned 
from the post of “fine purveyor” in favor of John Ray- 
mond. Because of their suggestions his work was made 
easier. In the first place, his allowance for carriage was 
almost doubled.'** In the second place, the “lords in 
commission for household causes” issued orders con- 
Charging that the expenses of the 
poultry had been increased by almost £600 because sup- 
plies were so hard to find, the lords dispatched letters to 
the justices of the peace in the several counties demand- 
ing that licenses to higlers be cancelled and that there- 
after higlers be prohibited from dealing in rabbits, 
pigeons, partridges, and pheasants and from buying 
other poultry anywhere but in the open market.'** 

Nevertheless the relationship between the purveyors 
and the London poulterers hung in precarious balance 
until the close of the reign. One half of the supply of 
fine poultry was furnished by the London poulterers in 
accordance with the agreement of 1564. One half was 
purchased by the “fine purveyor” outside the city. 
Thus competition with the higlers continued. An indi- 
cation of the tension existing between the two groups is 
to be seen in the fact that as soon as the queen died 
riots broke out in the city against Raymond's man.'*! 


cerning the higlers. 


The serjeant had general oversight of the office of the 
poultry and the right to receive commissions of pur- 
veyance in time of emergency. Roger Roper and 
Robert Nightingale were serjeants in the fifties and 
sixties; Edward Skegge and William Huckle, in the 
seventies and eighties.'** Then there followed a period 
during which the office was held in abeyance. James 
Quarles, the influential clerk of the kitchen, was _re- 
sponsible for keeping the place vacant since he con- 
trived to collect the fees for himself and have the work 
performed by deputies. The rewards of the serjeant- 
ship were so great, however, that three rival candidates 


ment bill, 1589, Lansd. MSS. 58, no. 51. Twenty years before 
Borden had served as purveyor of poultry (S. P. Dom. Eliz. 
Ixxx, 27 August 1571). There is a full account of provisions 
served by Windredge in 1589 (P. R. O., E 101, bundle 432, no. 
9). 

122-The allowance for carriage was raised from 13s. 4d. 
(Lansd. MSS. 56, no. 22) to 25s. a day (Board of Greencloth 
Records I, f. 19 d.). 

123 Lansd. MSS. 81, nos. 58, 59. 
Com. Report VIL: 659. 

124 Guildhall (London), Repertory 26, f. 154, 170 d.; Remem- 
hbrancia IIT: 298. 

125 Enrolled Household Accounts, L. T. R., E 351, no. 1795; 
Household Book, B. M., Add. MSS. 34,320, f. 76. 
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pressed their claims for the office, Christopher Pays, 
John Raymond, and John Stapleford. By winning the 
support of Quarles, Stapleford received the appointment 
and continued in office until the queen died.'** 

Of the four yeomen purveyors in the office of the 
poultry the highest of rank was the “yeoman of her 
Majesty's mouth” who purchased wildfowl and choice 
poultry for the queen's table. He received four com- 
missions of purveyance. Both Edward Skegge and 
John Stapleford held the office of “purveyor for the 
queen's mouth” before being elected to the serjeantship. 
After Stapleford moved up Richard Freeman took his 
place as purveyor and held it until the end of the reign. 

Next in descending rank was the “fine purveyor” 
who collected poultry intended for the courtiers. He 
received sixteen commissions of purveyance which he 
assigned to sixteen deputies and sixteen chapmen. Al- 
though he was in line for promotion to the serjeantship, 
William Huckle was the only “fine purveyor” who was 
advanced in Elizabeth's time. John Raymond, the 
“fine purveyor” who held the post longest, managed to 
entrench himself and his family in the office of the poul- 
try. From the early eighties until the middle of the 
seventeenth century he and his sons served as “fine 
purveyors.” Although temporarily superseded from 
1587 to 1590 by Windredge and Borden, the Raymonds 
were restored to office apparently in recognition of 
merit.*** 

The “yeoman purveyor of coarse poultry” bought 
ordinary wares for the general use of the household. 
At first he needed four commissions of -purvevance. 
Later a smaller number sufficed because, as an ever 
increasing number of counties compounded for poultry, 
his work consisted more and more of waiting at the 
storehouse at Bishopsgate to receive composition wares. 
By the new system he®was deprived of the profit he had 
formerly made on purchases. The household therefore 
interceded in his behalf and recommended him to some 
of the counties as “undertaker for the composition.” It 
is not clear whether John Somers, one of the early 
“coarse purveyors,” ever served as undertaker; but his 
successor, Robert Warden, was employed in that ca- 
pacity by Northamptonshire, Surrey, and Hertfordshire. 
About 1595 the serjeant of the poultry tried to displace 
Warden and substitute a member of his own family, but 
he succeeded only in making Warden share some of the 








1286S. P. Dom. Eliz. cexlii; nos. 61-63. Stapleford knew how 
to enlist the support of the great to secure advancement. When 
he first became a purveyor Pynner, then clerk of the kitchen, 
created a new post for him, purveyor of capons. Later, in spite 
of having been “committed” as a result of the investigation of 
1586 (Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 91), he was supported by Quarles. 

127 The highest grade poultry was supposed to be provided for 
the queen, but fine or unfattened poultry was also served at the 
queen’s table (Lansd. MSS. 105, no. 4). Names of Raymond's 
deputies, 1586, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 86; a list of purveyors, 
1589, ibid., 58, no. 52: Index 4208, 4209: Salisbury MSS. 161, 
f. 115; Ellesmere MSS. 6071-6075: Board of Greencloth Rec- 
ords I, passim. 
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commissions of purveyance which were then made out 
in the name of Henry Stapleford.'** 

The lambtaker was the fourth yeoman purveyor of 
the poultry. Like the purveyor of coarse poultry he 
slowly lost his task of buying as the counties: com- 
pounded for lambs and ultimately had only to ‘judge 
the quality of composition lambs. As compensation 
for his loss of income the greencloth recommended that 
the counties employ him as “undertaker.” Several such 
appointments were given first to John Weller and later 
to Samuel Weller, the lambtakers in Elizabeth's day.'*" 

Besides the four yeomen purveyors the poultry em- 
ployed a number of buyers of lesser rank. Richard 
Harris bought apples, pears, pippins, and = quinces. 
Ellen Kaye, the milkwoman, bought cream, curds, and 


eggs.1" 
: 


THE SCULLERY AND WOODYARD 


. Although the scullery and woodyard were both en- 
gaged in furnishing fuel, they were administered as 
separate offices.'*' The woodyard provided talewood, 
faggots, and billets; the scullery, “wood coles” or char- 
coal. Apparently no pit coal was used in the household 
since the queen objected to the noxious fumes. On one 
occasion she refused to return to London because of 
the smoke of “sea coal” fires. The court, therefore, 
burned firewood and charcoal long after pit coal was 
in general use and wood was all but impossible to pro- 
cure.’** By the second half of the sixteenth century 
the forests had been so completely denuded by glaziers 
and owners of iron furnaces that the government was 
obliged to take steps to conserve what little wood re- 
mained. Charcoal burning was prohibited except in 
the weald of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent.'** Here pur- 
veyors of the scullery purchased charcoal. Since they 
were supposed to pay the full market price the colliers 
seem to have had little objection to doing business with 
them; but the people of the neighborhood who would 
be made to haul the coal away dreaded their coming. 
When, on the other hand, servants of the woodyard 
went in search of firewood they were at liberty to 
purvey in a wider area. They seem, however, to have 


128 Index 4208, 4209, passim; Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 105, 106; 
Salisbury MSS. 161, f#. 113; Ellesmere MSS. 4329; Buccleuch 
MSS. x, f. 111. 

129 Household Book, 43 Eliz.. Household Ordinances, 290; 
Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 84; S. P. Dom. Eliz. Doquet Book 38, no. 
2, f. 138; Index 4208, passim. 

130 Particulars of the provision of poultry, P. R. O., E 101, 
bundle 432, no. 9. Elsewhere Richard Harris is called a servant 
of the spicery (see p. 62, above). Ellen Kaye is sometimes 
called a purveyor of the pastry. She and William and John 
Kaye served milk, cream, and curds to several offices (Lansd. 
MSS. 46, no. 84; Index 4208, passim). 

131 In the reign of Henry VIII one serjeant presided over the 
two offices (Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordinances, 238). 

182 Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 12; Nef, J. V.. The Rise 
of the British Coal Industry I: 198, London, Routledge, 1932. 

133] Eliz. c. 15; 23 Eliz. c. 5; 27 Eliz. c. 19. 
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confined their purchases to the London markets and to 
the woods near the principal royal residences. Wher- 
ever these purveyors went they aroused hatred. In 
London they requisitioned wood which tradesmen had 
brought to town at great expense. In the countryside 
they went about marking trees to be cut. Not only 
did the hapless tree-owner lose his wood, but in addition 
he was probably compelled to provide teams to carry it 
up to court. 

In spite of complaints lodged against the purveyors 
of fuel, there was little redress forthcoming. Neither 
the scullery nor the woodyard adopted the expedient of 
contracting for supplies. They neither compounded 
with the colliers nor with the counties; but the wood- 
yard, because of much popular dissatisfaction, estab- 
lished new rules for wood-taking in the city of London 
and in the country districts. About 1580 the wood- 
mongers of London were in a peculiarly favorable po- 
sition to obtain more protection against the purveyors 
of the woodyard. The government was just about t6 
deprive the woodmongers of their right to supervise 
cart-taking in the city and was therefore anxious to do 
them a favor.*** Accordingly, the board of greencloth 
ordered that purveyors of the woodyard should be pro- 
hibited from taking in any one year within the city 
more than 3,000 loads of talewood, 2,400 loads of bil- 
lets, and 3,600 loads of faggots; that no woodmonger 
might be obliged to sell more than ten out of every hun- 
dred loads in his warehouses; and that he might not be 
required to haul farther than the river bank at Wind- 
sor, Hampton Court, Richmond, Whitehall, and Green- 
wich." Shortly afterwards comparable restrictions 
seem to have been placed upon wood-taking in country 
districts. One piece of evidence supports this assump- 
tion. In 1583 the woodwards of Berkshire and Wilt- 
shire were notified of the amount each would be ex- 
pected to furnish and were advised “to use all the 
indifference they [might] in taking of all persons ac- 
cording to their abilities and the quantity of wood they 
had in store.” '*° Moreover about this time no more 
general commissions of purveyance were given to the 
wood purveyors. Instead they received special war- 
rants indicating precisely the number of trees they 
might claim in each district. Owners of woodland 
were thus assured that no more was being taken than 
went for the queen's use.'*? 

134 See p. 73, below. 

185 Guildhall (London) Repertory 20, ff. 39 d., 44. The 
agreement also specified how much wood had to be delivered to 
each of the palaces. 

136 A proportion of talewood and billets . . . after such prices 
others do pay for the like, Lansd. MSS. 37, no. 35. Cf. also 
the rules for the woodyard, 1598, Board of Greencloth Records 
I, f. 15. By 1610 six counties had compounded for a total of 


1,750 loads of charcoal; four, for 1,100 loads of billets: two, for 
500 loads of talewood; and two, for 1,900 loads of faggots 
(B. M., Add. MSS. 25,295). 

137 Purveyors of wood and coal were not mentioned in the list 
of household purveyors receiving commissions in 1586 (Lansd. 
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Although the woodyard and the scullery were en- 
trusted primarily with the task of supplying fuel, 
both offices had secondary responsibilities. The wood- 
yard was expected to provide green rushes, which until 
the seventeenth century were strewn upon the palace 
floors instead of carpets. Whenever replacements were 
needed the purveyors drafted mowers and reapers and 
sent them out into the marshlands to gather new rushes 
for the queen. 

The scullery, on the other hand, was expected to pro- 
vide for the cleaning and storing of pewter and silver 
dishes and to supervise the manufacture of utensils 
made of wood and iron. For the latter work the offi- 
cers drafted numerous craftsmen. Whenever tubs, 
pots, pans, broaches, racks, gardeviants, scoops, bowls, 
trays, peels, standards, and rods had to be replaced the 
scullery applied for commissions of purveyance both to 
take up raw materials such as beech, ash, oak, alder, 
and iron, and to commandeer suitable artisans. Work- 
men were never asked to part with their own handicraft, 
but were asked to come up to the palace shops to work 
for the queen. Basket weavers, however, seem to have 
heen an exception. They seem to have been the only 
craftsmen who were obliged to sell finished products— 
baskets and flaskets—to the scullery.'** 


Names of purveyors who collected fuel for the scul- 
lery and woodyard are difficult to find because general 
commissions of purveyance were not issued to them. 
Instead they received warrants of which no lists remain. 
Two charcoal purveyors may be identified, Thomas 
Granger and Thomas Bagnall, neither of whom was 
promoted beyond the grade of groom.'** 

Purveyors in charge of the provision of rushes and 
utensils were given the higher rawk of veoman. In the 
woodyard William Dent held the post of yeoman pur- 
veyor of rushes and later Thomas Widupp followed him. 
In the scullery several yeomen purveyors were needed 
to furnish utensils. At various times Arthur Bray, 
Alexander Higham, John Wheeler, Stephen Atkinson, 
and Henry Bowland were in charge of flaskets, rods, 
bolts, bowls, trays, and standards. There is also men- 
tion of Adrian Adrianson for baskets; and Barnaby 


MSS. 46, no. 84) or in later lists (Index 4208). The rules for 
the woodyard and scullery stated that purveyors of fuel could 
not be sent out until they had received special precepts and war- 
rants from the board of greencloth (Household regulations, 
1598, Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 12, 15). Nevertheless 
the wood purveyors were the cause of increasing complaint at 
the turn of the century. “One-tenth of all the wood felled is 
taken by the purveyors” (Lansd. MSS. &6, no. 48). P 

138 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 291-292. 
The page purveyors of the scullery were supposed to provide 
herbs. No other offices of the household drafted so many dif- 
ferent kinds of workmen for the service of the queen. 

189 Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, 
f. 152. In the reign of James I Bagnall and other purveyors of 
fuel received commissions of purveyance (Index 4209, passim). 
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Bestowe, Ralph Porter, and William Wheatley for 
bowls and trays.'*° 
CART-TAKING 

Carriage for the household was but one of the many 
types of carriage demanded by the state. In the ab- 
sence of a well-equipped department of transport the 
crown was obliged to depend upon owners of carts, 
teams, and boats to move supplies of all kinds, not only 
goods for the royal household, but also military and 
naval stores, stone and timber for the office of works, 
and the household effects of officers of state. The right 
to commandeer “carts, cars, wains, horses, mares, geld- 
ings, drawing oxen, boats, barges, lighters, hoys, oars, 
and marine watermen” was part of the royal preroga- 
tive and, though persistently attacked, was jealously 
guarded by the crown. 

Of all types of carriage that for the household proved 
to be the most unpopular. It was required frequently. 
It paid less than the commercial rate, 2d. instead of 10d. 
or 12d. a mile."** It caused teams to be requisitioned 
even in the midst of harvest, often for journeys beyond 
their powers of endurance. Failure to bring carriage 
under control was one of the conspicuous shortcom- 
ings of Elizabeth’s household. Although a few reforms 
were instituted they fell far short of the need. 

Carriage for the household may be considered in two 
categories: that required in the midsummer quarter 
when the queen set out on progress and that needed 
throughout the year to transport goods and supplies to 
the royal storehouses. It is a pity to detract from the 
brilliance of Elizabeth’s progresses by calling attention 
to their seamy side. If on these occasions the queen 
exacted taxing service from her subjects, at least she 
repaid them in some measure by providing a glitter- 
ing spectacle for their enjoyment. As she moved in 
stately procession accompanied by courtiers, swaggering 
guardsmen, and a jostling multitude, stopping here to 
Visit an ambitious: courtier, there to favor an honored 
councillor, and again to receive the fealty of prosperous 
townsmen, she brought the splendor of her court into 
the countryside. Gentles and simples flocked to the 
dances, mimes, and plays prepared in her honor and 
shared the queen's pleasure in the pageantry and rev- 
elry. Perhaps only a monarch dominant and fiery of 
temperament could have inspired such magnificent dis- 
play; but it is certain that her traits of character, her 
unpredictable whims, were the cause of much of the 
confusion attendant upon her progresses. She refused 
to hold to routine arrangements, to keep to fixed sched- 


40 List of purveyors, 1586, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 84; Index 
4208, passim; Doquet Book, S. P. 38, no. 3; Ellesmere MSS. 
4638, 4745. 

M41 2d. a mile was the established rate (2-3 Ed. VI, ¢. 3; 
Conway Griffith MSS., Hist. MSS. Report, Report V, I: 407). 
12d. a mile is given for the early seventeenth century (House- 
hold Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 32). In the 
16th century Winchester College paid 8d. a mile for hauling 
hay (Beveridge, Prices and Wages in England 1: 19, 20). 
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ules, or to announce in advance the date of departure. 
Inevitably, therefore, her progresses were the occasion 
of more disorder than need have been. Upon twelve 
hours’ notice she expected the cart-takers to assemble 
four hundred to six hundred carts, to load furniture, 
equipment, and supplies for the entire retinue, and by 
six o'clock in the morning to set the great train in 
motion. The cart-takers in desperation were forced to 
seize any vehicle they could find regardless of the num- 
ber of times it had been taken before or of the incen- 
venience to the owner. At the end of a day, fearing to 
break up the baggage train lest the queen should decide 
to continue her journey the following morning, they 
would detain the carts and sometimes keep them in the 
royal procession for several days, not discharging them 
until they had gone fifty miles from the starting point. 
The fee paid was but 2d. a mile. In fact carting for 
the queen became so great a hardship that farmers 
would offer any sum to be excused. Some of the cart- 
takers thus found it possible to reap private profit by 
accepting money in lieu of service.'** 

Establishment of an efficient system of furnishing 
carts in progress time was not possible without the co- 
operation of the queen. Although Elizabeth acknowl- 
edged that regulation was desirable and went so far as 
to approve a list limiting the number of carts to be used 
in time of progress, she seldom felt bound to restrict 
the size of her train.’** It is therefore remarkable that 
any reform was brought about. And yet the household 
officers succeeded in placing certain restraints upon 
cart-taking in progress time. 

The rules were set down in the countinghouse. Some 
merely restated traditional restrictions, prohibiting the 
taking of demesne carts of lords, knights, and spiritual 
persons, or of carts owned within the city of London.**4 
Other rules were new and limited the area in which the 
cart-takers might operate. Most important was the re- 
striction that confined cart-taking to an area falling 
within a twelve-mile radius of the starting point of any 
given progress. Another regulation provided that the 
cart-takers should present to the high constable of every 
hundred at least twenty-four hours before a progress 
a warrant signed by two of the greercloth giving warn- 
ing of the number of carts expected from the precinct. 
142 Orders to be observed by the cart-takers, Board of Green- 
cloth Records I, ff. 76, 77. Household Papers, Sir Julius 
Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 22 d. Particulars concerning pur- 
veyance, Lansd. MSS. 86, no. 48. 

143 See p. 13, above. A list of all such carriages as are 
to be provided for her Majesty’s removes, 1588, Lansd. MSS. 
59, no. 25. In 1576 the need for such a book had been dis- 
cussed (ibid., 21, no. 67). 

144 Restrictions in a cart-taker’s warrant, Board of Greencloth 
Records I, f. 101 d. Among the records preserved at the green- 
cloth in 1630 was “a proclamation signed by the lords of the 
council for the reformation of abuses of cart-takers and others 
at her Majesty’s removes” (ibid., II, f. 104). Londoners were 
required to provide transportation only when the queen moved 
from Whitehall, St. James, Somerset House, or other houses in 
the suburbs (Guildhall, Journals 22, f. 40). 
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The cart-takers were obliged to issue receipts and to 
refrain from sending carts more than sixteen miles for- 
ward or fourteen miles backward or for longer than a 
single day’s journey.'** 

Admirable as these regulations were in limiting the 
length of service required, they had the unfortunate 
effect of throwing most of the burden upon a small 
group of cart-owners who lived within twelve miles of 
the queen’s “standing houses.” To correct the in- 
justice a form of compounding was arranged by which 
regions formerly open to cart-takers, but now closed, 
raised a tax amounting to 10s. for every cart taken up 
in the district. This sum would be paid by the justices 
of the peace to every carter who was obliged to serve 
and would supplement what the queen paid. To facili- 
tate computation of the tax the greencloth issued a list 
of the number of carts to be requisitioned from each 
area. The hundreds of Kent near Nonesuch, for ex- 
ample, were told to furnish twenty carts, and we find in 
the parish records of Dent near Rochester that on 27 
August 1596 Chalk and Dent sent 20s. “to remove her 
Majesty.” The composition of carts in progress time 
proved to be a great relief. In the opinion of Robert 
Fletcher, the queen’s cart-taker, “this held as the best 
composition ever ordained until her late Majesty de- 
ceased.” "8 


Four “cart-takers for removes only of her Majesty's 
most honorable household” were regularly employed, 
one having the rank of yeoman, the others that of 
groom. Those who served in the last decades of the 
reign were Anthony Bickerstaff, Robert Fletcher, 
Ralph Edwards, and Thomas Knaresborough. Near 
the turn of the century Edward Cousin and Richard 
Wright joined them and Robert Fletcher was promoted 
to chief place, a position which he continued to hold in 
the following reign in the face of ever increasing diffi- 
culties. Near the end of his service he spoke of his 
post as one “where he had served for thirty vears or 
more with great trouble, losses, and scandal.” 1" 


The second type of carriage, that needed to deliver 
provisions at the royal storehouses, proved to be less 
easily controlled largely because jurisdiction over it was 
divided among the several offices of supply. The bake- 
house, the cellar, the buttery, the spicery, the acatry, 


45 Regulations for cart-taking, Board of Greencloth Records 
I, ff. 101, 101 d. Cf. Huntington Library, Stowe MSS., Temple 
Papers referring to Bucks., 1573-1656. 

M6“ brief and true report of the king's cart-taker,” by 
Robert Fletcher, yeoman purveyor for removes only, Oct. 1605, 
Conway Griffith MSS., Hist. WSS. Com., Report V, I: 47. 
Number of carts to be served by the shires, Board of Green- 
cloth Records I. ff. 77-79 d. Extracts from a book in Chalk, 
Nichols, John, Progresses Eliz. 111: 38, London, 1823. These 
compositions were not drawn up by the board of greencloth. 

147 Household Book 43 Eliz., Household Ordinances, 293; 
Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 84; Huntington Library, Ellesmere MSS. 
4783; Index 4208, passim. 
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the poultry, the scullery, the woodyard, and the stable 
were all entitled to take up carriage. Whenever un- 
scrupulous officials presided over these departments, 
abuses of carriage inevitably followed. Because of the 
decentralized control the board of greencloth found it 
difficult to work out a program of reform applicable 
alike to all departments. It therefore devised for the 
various branches of the service different schemes some 
of which were more successful than others. To be sure, 
there were well-established rules governing carriage: 
purveyors might be punished if they kept a horse 
longer than twenty-four hours, drove it farther than 
twelve miles, or failed to return it to the owner at the 
starting point.’** There was constant need to admon- 
ish the purveyors to observe the regulations; but re- 
form of a more fundamental character was called for. 
Composition should have been made for carriage, es- 
pecially in those regions where the burden fell heaviest, 
the city of London, the forests, and the charcoal dis- 
tricts. Adequate measures were not taken, however, 
and the hard-pressed areas were given little relief. 

Two departments of the household, the acatry and the 
poultry, are noteworthy for solving their problems of 
carriage. On the one hand they managed to transfer 
some of the responsibility for carriage to the counties 
which had compounded for their products, and on the 
other, they paid higher rates for the remaining trans- 
portation which they were obliged to ask for. By writ- 
ing into the composition agreements the provision that 
goods should be brought up to court the household off- 
cers freed themselves from responsibility for carriage. 
Apparently at first they did not perceive the impor- 
tance of making such a requirement. They com- 
pounded for dried fish, wheat, and oats without speci- 
fying that delivery should be made at the court gate. 
By the time they contracted for meat products for the 
acatry and for lambs and “coarse fowl” for the poultry, 
they required the compounders to bring the goods up 
to the royal storehouses. For certain goods, fine poul- 
try and fresh fish, which were never supplied by com- 
position, the acatry and the poultry were always obliged 
to take up a certain amount of carriage. For this they 
paid 4d. a mile, or twice the rate paid by the queen in 
progress time.'*" 

Two other departments of the household, the scul- 
lery and the woodyard, both requiring large amounts of 
carting, failed to set up efficient regulations for the car- 
riage of wood, coal, and rushes. Abuses in this service 
persisted throughout the reign. In fact the greencloth 
remained singularly indifferent to the need for reform 
and paid little attention to the complaints from the cart- 
owners living near the woods and the charcoal ovens of 


4s *Orders that there may be some better order taken .. . 
for the ease of the country in carriages,” Lansd. MSS. 155, no. 3. 

49 See pp. 44, 68, above. Complaints about carriage of 
wheat, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 106; 56, no. 60. When the house- 
hold won the right to buy one-half the fine provision in London, 
the poultry required less carriage. 
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the weald. The failure to offer redress is all the more 
surprising since the remedy was obvious and in line 
with household policy: if the people in each district had 
been told how many loads they would be asked to haul, 
the justices of the peace could have distributed the 
charges throughout the area. In 1573 the justices of 
Sussex offered to furnish thirteen hundred carts for 
every wood in the shire provided that they were given 
the right to collect the carts themselves. But nothing 
came of their request. At the end of Elizabeth’s reign 
carriage of wood and coal for the household was still 
taken up in the traditional way and the purveyors in 
charge of it managed to do as they pleased. They 
summoned teams from a distance of twenty-five miles, 
thereby making it necessary for a carter to journey two 
days to pick up a load, to spend one day in hauling, 
and two to three days on the return journey. At times 
they let the carters assemble at an appointed place with- 
out providing work for them to do. Often they issued 
summons with the intention of exacting a bribe. Some- 
times they had in readiness a teamster who was ready 
to attend to the hauling if the constables made it worth 
his while.'*° 

Failure to regulate cart-taking in the city of London 
was al even more serious shortcoming on the part of 
the household. London carters bore the brunt of de- 
livering supplies to the court. Much of the wood, all 
of the furnishings, hangings, spicery products, salt fish, 
beer and ale were moved in carts requisitioned in Lon- 
don. Some indication of the extent of the service is 
suggested by the fact that in a single year 600,000 gal- 
lons of beer and ale alone were hauled to the court. 

Londoners themselves must bear some of the blame 
for the lack of good order in carriage. Two groups 
within the city, the company of woodmongers and the 
board of governors of Christ’s Hospital, were engaged 
in a struggle to control local cart-taking. Although for 
centuries the people of London had tried to win protec- 
tion from the cart-taker, their victories had been few. 
Most important had been the regulation which pro- 
hibited the owner of a cart from being asked to serve 
more than four times a year.'"' Quite obviously some 
local board was needed to enforce the rule. But when 
the London Company of Woodmongers was chosen, it 
adopted the short-sighted policy of bickering with the 
cart-taker rather than cooperating with him.'®? In 


150 Complaint of the justices of Sussex, 1573, Lansd. MSS. 
16, no. 83. Complaint against the purveyor of coal, 1586, Lansd. 
46, no. 106; July 1598, Household Papers, Sir Julius Caesar, 
L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 152. 

151 The regulation was made in 20 Hen. VIII. In the reign 
of Edward III cart-takers had been prohibited from sending 
carts more than twenty-five miles and from requisitioning carts 
except in the presence of the sheriff (Household Papers, Sir 
Julius Caesar, L. S. 13, no. 280, f. 138 d.; Guildhall, London, 
Journals 22, f. 40 d.). 

152 They excluded him from their councils and tried to win 
the right to appoint one of their number to his place (Guildhall, 
London, Repertory 14, ff. 539 d., 542; 15, ff. 16 d., 19 d., 78 d., 
161, 363, 365; 16, ff. 165 d., 245, 290 d.; 19, 57 d). 
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1582, therefore, the board of greencloth and the com- 
mon council of the city of London took joint action to 
deprive the woodmongers of their authority and to 
transfer it to the governors of Christ’s Hospital. The 
woodmongers, however, tried to retain their privilege 
and took their case to the law courts.'** 

For a brief period Christ’s Hospital was in control 
and established good order. The purveyor of carts ior 
the buttery and spicery was admitted to the governing 
board and provision was made for a tax known as 
quarterage, levied at the rate of 4s. a year on every 
cart within the city. Funds from this tax served a two- 
fold purpose: first, to hire additional carts if the house- 
hold needed more than could be supplied by each cart 
serving the allotted four turns, and second, to support 
the poor scholars of Christ’s Hospital if any funds were 
left over. In time, however, the new arrangements 
broke down. The woodmongers, encouraged by a 
judgment in their favor from the queen’s bench, defied 
the jurisdiction of Christ’s Hospital and refused to 
heed a warning from the privy council. The matter 
was left at this point when Elizabeth died. Two years 
afterwards the woodmongers won out. They had their 
earlier authority restored to them, but they were obliged 
to give Christ’s Hospital £250 as compensation for the 
loss of quarterage.’** 

While the woodmongers and governors of Christ’s 
Hospital were preoccupied with the litigation described 
above, the purveyors of the buttery and spicery tyran- 
nized over the city. Robert Fletcher, a colleague of 
theirs in charge of removes, said of them: **° 

These are the cart-takers of whom preachers in their 
pulpits do proclaim, as Mr. Dean of Paul's in a sermon be- 
tore the queen upon Ash Monday 1585, Mr. Neale before 
the lords in the chapel at Whitehall when her Majesty’s 
corpse lay there not interred. These are those cart-takers 
that do daily and hourly take carts in London whether there 
be cause or no and are said to take money hourly and con- 
tinually. They do sometimes stray upon an ignorant poor 
carter who, having laden his cart for Norwich, Yarmouth, 
or places of like distance from London, is taken . . . and 
commanded to unload, to load a tun of drink and convey 
the same to court... . The poor man draweth his purse 
and payeth £5, £4 or 5 marks to be freed of this cart-taker. 
A naked seal would be as lawiul. 


Two cart-takers were regularly employed to pro- 
vide carriage for household stores. A few of their 
names have been preserved: James Forman, William 
Dutton, John Felde, and William Fowler for the sixties 
and seventies; and John Staunton, Thomas Downer, 
and Sylvester Mason, for the eighties. Downer served 
until the middle nineties along with James Thompson, 


153 Guildhall (London) Letter Books Z, f. 216 d.; CC, f. 120. 

154“Touching the service of carts and cars for the city of 
London committed to the government of Christ's Hospital,” 
Guildhall (London) Journals 22, ff. 38-40. Repertory 24, 25, 
26, passim; Remembrancia Il, passim; Board of Greencloth 
Records I, f. 138 d.; Acts of the Privy Council XXXII: 99, 100. 

155 Conway Griffith MSS., Hist. MSS. Com., Report V, I: 
407. 
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Richard Randison, and Martin Burrell. After 1600 
we find the names of John Downer, Robert Brickmore, 
George Freeman, and of their two assistants, Charles 
Somerset and James Newman.'”® 

THE STABLE 

Closely associated with the household and yet not di- 
rectly under its jurisdiction was the office of the stable. 
It was supervised by the master of the horse, who was 
3ut the chief clerk of the 
stable, known as the avenor, was one of the three clerks 
in line for promotion to the board of greencloth, the 
board in charge of the household. Supplies for the 
stable were gathered up in the same way as those for 
the various household offices, i. e., by purveyors sent 
out with commissions of purveyance. Proof that the 
household and stable were not regarded as two com- 
pletely separate organizations appears from the fact 
that they were considered together whenever the coun- 
cil discussed economies in administration. Whenever 
abuses of purvevance were reviewed, the misdeeds of 
the purveyors of the stable and the household were in- 
cluded in the same reports. Yet there was a definite 
line of demarcation between the two organizations. 
Minor household officials always took care not to en- 
croach upon the preserves of the master of the horse. 
When, for example, Anthony Crane presented plans for 
changes in the stable he prefaced his remarks by the 
words, “If we may deal therein.” '** 

The office of the stable was subdivided into four 
units of supply. Although all residences of the crown 
had stables attached to them, provisions were collected 
only at four centres and then distributed to the stables 
nearby. The first centre comprised the stables at 
Windsor, Eton, and Reading; the second, those at 
Waltham; the third and fourth, Tutbury, and Cole 
Park at Malmesbury.’ Oats, hay, and litter were 
the principal provisions required. The yearly allow- 
ance estimated for each horse in the stables was as fol- 
lows: four loads of hay, one load of litter, and about 
nineteen quarters of oats.'®" 


not a household officer.'** 


196 List of purveyors, 1586, Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 84; Index 
4208, passim; Board of Greencloth Records I, passim; Hunt- 
ington Library, Ellesmere MSS. 4773, 5363, 5465. 

197 The men who held the post of master of the horse were: 
Robert Dudley (created Earl of Leicester), 1559-1587; Robert, 
Earl of Essex, Dec. 1587-Feb. 1601; Edward, Earl of Somerset, 
deputy, Dec. 1597-April 1601, master, April 1601-Jan. 1616 
(Chambers, E. K., The Elis. Stage I: 34). 

1s Lansd. MSS. 34, no. 34. 

8 The purveyors at Cole Park and Tutbury were called 
yeomen of the race. A breeding stud was maintained at Cole 
Park (Longleat Papers, HWultshire Archaeological Magazine 
14: 238-239, 1874). Account for Waltham, 1587, Lansd. MSS. 
51, no. 71; repairs at the stables, 1578, S. P. Dom. Eliz. exxvii, 
no. 39; taxation of Wiltshire for the stables, thid., cclxxv, no. 
45; Index 4208, passim. 

160 Estimates were not uniform. Two pecks of oats a day 
were regarded as a generous allowance (Harl. MSS. 589, no. 
35; 8. P. Dom. Eliz. cexviii, no. 57; Household of the Duke of 
Clarence, Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordinances, 104, 
201). 
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No efficient system of supplying the stable could be 
mapped out until a limit was placed upon the number 
of horses to be cared for. Although Elizabeth's father 
had consented to reduce the number of horses in his 
stables to 119, Elizabeth never kept less than 220 and 
usually she had more. In 1587 she had 273; in 1588,. 
275; and in 1590, 270.1" 

Lord Burghley was continually troubled by the high 
cost of the stables. He knew that it would be impos- 
sible to persuade the queen to cut down their size, but 
he hoped to reduce expenses by stopping the embez- 
zlement of supplies and by finding ways of buying 
more cheaply. He recognized that prices could not be 
pushed back to where they were in 1550, and that at 
best they might be frozen at existing figures, if the 
counties were made to compound. From 1587 to 1593 
he sponsored a program of reform in the stable. He 
asked the purveyors to answer charges brought against 
them. He obliged the clerk of the stable to explain 
what had happened to surplus stores.'"* He requested 
the counties to furnish supplies by composition. A few 
districts had already compounded and these were made 
to increase their commitments. Other counties were 
obliged to enter into composition for the first time. 
The following table gives the estimate of the quantity 
of oats the various counties might to asked to sup- 
ply: 163 


A proportion of oats set down to be provided for the 
queen’s Majesty's stables... to be received out of the 
hundreds in sundry shires by composition: 


Norfolk 1000 quarters 
Suffolk 400 
Lincolnshire 500 
Essex 800 
Sussex 300 
Cambridgeshire 200 
Kent 700 
Bedfordshire 200 
Wiltshire 200 
Surrey 200 
Hampshire 300 
Oxfordshire 200 
Berkshire 200 
Buckinghamshire 100 
Middlesex 200 
Hertfordshire 500 
River Thames 400 

Summa 6400 quarters. 


The above estimate made ample allowance for in- 
crease in the size of the stables and for the failure of 


161 Ordinances at Eltham, Household Ordinances, 160; S. P. 
Dom. Eliz. exxvii, no. 38 (1578); cexviii, no. 57 (1588); cexl, 
nos. 79, 80 (1591). 

162 Causes for increased charges in the stable, Lansd. MSS. 
51, no. 71 (1587) ; 56, no. 19 (1588); S. P. Dom. Eliz. ecxxxix, 
no. 104; cexl, no. 80 (1591). 

163 Lansd. MSS. 51, no. 72, May 1587. A second column 
shows that five counties and the River Thames had supplied 
2,655 quarters. The remaining eleven counties probably had 
not compounded. 
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some counties to meet their commitments. There is 
little evidence to show that the government succeeded 
in persuading the counties to sign the contracts for oats, 
but it is likely that during the great household reforms 
of the nineties some counties yielded to government 
pressure. In 1597 it was reported that by changes made 
in the stable £700 had been saved for the queen.'"* 


One yeoman purveyor was regularly employed for 
each of the four collection districts. A fifth, the brown- 
baker or baker of horsebread, was not assigned to any 
of the divisions of supply but was expected to furnish 
all districts with horsebread made from peas, beans, 
and oats which he bought by commission. Thomas 





164 Review of the achievements of the “lords in commission for 
household causes,” Lansd. MSS. 83, no. 53. 
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Palmer was brownbaker in the eighties and Richard 
Clark, during the rest of the reign.’** 

A family by the name of Green entrenched itself in 
the stable. Three of its members became yeomen pur- 
veyors, Simon Green and his two younger relatives, 
Francis Green and John Green, held office for over 
forty years. Other veomen purveyors were William 
Cook who for at least twenty years bought for Walt- 
ham; John Parsons and George Miller who collected 
for Windsor, Reading, and Eton; Thomas Alsop and 
Thomas Baskerville, the “veomen of the race,” who 
supplied Tutbury and Malmesbury respectively.""* 


165 Index 4208, passim; Lansd. MSS. 46, no. 84; Huntington 
Library, Ellesmere MSS. 4108. 

166 Index 4208, 4209, passim; Lansd. MSS. 46, nos. 84, 96, 
105, 106; 51, no. 71; Huntington Library, Ellesmere MSS. 
4125; S. P. Dom. Eliz. Doquet Book 38, no. 2. 








Composition contracts were not terminated by the 
death of Elizabeth. Since they had been made out not 
in the name of the monarch but in that of the board of 
greencloth, they remained valid in spite of the change 
of rulers. Under James I the officers of the household 
continued to rely upon compounding as the method of 
procuring supplies, and signed new contracts with sev- 
eral counties. But within a few vears it became ap- 
parent that composition agreements would not of them- 
selves solve the problem of provisioning the court. 
The king’s family was large and entertained on lavish 
scale. When purveyors were sent out for additional 
supplies complaints against purveyance arose on all 
sides. By 1610 there was such general discontent over 
the problem of supplying the court that the council 
gave serious consideration to a plan whereby the king 
would renounce the prerogative of purveyance. The 
plan was part of a scheme known as the “great con- 
tract” which provided that parliament should pledge 
£200,000 in return for a number of concessions, among 


CONCLUSION 


But the 


them the giving up of the right of purveyance. 
“great contract” was never accepted since neither the 
government nor the people were satisfied with the 
terms. Until the outbreak of the civil war, therefore. 
the monarch continued to exercise the right of pur- 
veyance and to receive at least part of his provisions 
through composition. Aiter the Restoration, however. 
an entirely different system of supply was adopted. 
Charles I] abandoned the prerogative of purveyance and 
received a parliamentary grant for life.' Compositions 
of the type sponsored by Lord Burghley were never 
written again. They were soon forgotten or remem- 
bered only as a curiosity of former times. 

112 Charles Il c¢. 24, sections 11-12. The king's rights in 
the stanneries of Devon and Cornwall and his right to the an- 
cient duties of butlerage and prisage of wines were not affected 
by the act. A supplementary statute, 13 Charles II ¢. 8, re- 
vived one branch of purveyance. When the king set out on 
progress the board of greencloth might issue warrants for carts 
and carriages to be paid for at a rate specified by act of parlia- 
ment. 
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APPENDIX 


LISTS OF COMPOSITION AGREEMENTS 


Although after each composition was signed a copy 
was sent to the countinghouse, the clerks of the green- 
cloth were not required to keep a separate file of these 
contracts. In 1610 and 1630 when inventories were 
made of the archives of the greencloth' no copies of 
composition contracts were found. There were found, 
however, lists of counties in composition. Apparently 
at intervals these lists had been compiled by the clerks 
of the greencloth and were consulted whenever it was 
necessary to have information about the counties which 
had compounded. The following titles appeared in the 
two seventeenth century inventories: 

1. Edward VI, a book of rates, fees, and composi- 

tions.- 


bo 


Mary, a paper book of receipt of composition 
wheat." 

3. Elizabeth, a book of rates, fees, and compositions 
made anno 3.4 

4. Elizabeth, the old book of composition made anno 
Fi 

5. James I, a second book of compositions.® 

». James I, a book of articles agreed upon with 

sundry counties for converting their composi- 

tions into money. 


Or 


Probably all of these lists were lost at the time of the 
civil war. Fortunately other lists which were filed 
with Lord Burghley’s papers are still extant. A few of 
the most important are reproduced below. 

TABLE I 


SHIRES WHICH HAVE COMPOUNDED, 1578 


State Papers Domestic, Eliz. cxxvii, no. 46 


Essex oxen 20 
muttons 300 
lambs 1200 
veals 300 
porks 100 
boars 6 
bacon without gammons 30 
geese 5 doz. 
capons 10 doz. 
hens . 30 doz. 
pullets 40 doz. 
chickens 150 doz. 
butter 


' Board of Greencloth Records I, ff. 171-173; II, f. 101. 
Newton, A. P., A list of records of the greencloth extant in 
1610, English Hist. Rev. 34: 237-241, 1919. 

* This is mentioned in 1610, but not in 1630; but perhaps in 
the later inventory it was referred to as “the old book of com- 
positions.” (Cf. Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 126 d. where 
there is reference to an “old book.” 

’ This is mentioned in 1630, but not in 1610, 

* Taken from the 1630 list. 

° Taken from the 1610 list. 

5 Taken from the 1630 list. The list reproduced below on pp. 
82-83 may be the document referred to in this entry. 


77 


Surrey 


Statford 
Dorset 


Oxford 


Huntingdon 


Buckingham 


Leicester 


Warwick 


Ely 


Hertford 


Cornwall 


TABLE I 


lambs 

veals 

bacon 

capons coarse 
hens coarse 
pullets coarse 
chickens 
butter 


oxen lean 
muttons 


muttons 
lambs 


oxen 

porks 

veals 
muttons 
lambs 

stirks 

geese Coarse 
capons Coarse 
hens coarse 
pullets coarse 
chickens 
butter 


capons 
geese 
hens 
pullets 
chickens 


geese 
capons 
hens 
pullets 
chickens 
wax 
butter 
oxen 
muttons 
lambs 
porks 
capons 
hens 
pullets 
pullets 
chickens 
geese 
geese 
hens 
pullets 
capons 
chickens 
geese 
capons 
hens 
pullets 


capons 
hens 
pullets 
chickens 
butter 
poor peas 


oxen fat 


Continued 


100 
100 

10 flitches 
12 doz. 
10 doz. 
30 doz. 
100 doz. 


10 doz.. 
10 doz. 
10 doz. 
30 doz. 
100 doz. 


10 doz. 
10 doz 
20 doz. 
40 doz. 
60 doz. 


10 doz. 
20 doz. 
20 doz. 
20 doz. 
100 doz. 
as before 


40 
600 
400 
30 
20 doz. 
20 doz. 
30 doz. 
100 doz. 
20 doz. 


10 doz. 


10 doz. 
12 doz. 
30 doz. 
10 doz. 
80 doz. 


30 doz. 
10 doz. 
30 doz. 
20 doz. 


10 doz. 
10 doz. 
30 doz. 
100 doz. 


10 





NOTE 


NOTE OF 


State Papers Domestic, Eliz. cexviii, no. 38. 


Hertford 


Rutland 

Lincoln 
Holland 
Lindsey 


Keveston 


Bedford 


Sussex 


Hampshire 


Northampton 


Isle of Ely 


Buckingham 


Leicester 


Huntingdon 


Somerset 


Warwick 


rABLE II 


WOODWORTH: PURVEYANCE FOR THE 


OF SHIRES AT PRESENT IN COMPOSITION 
NOTE OF SHIRES WHICH DID COMPOUND AND ARE BROKEN 
SHIRES WHICH HAVE NOT YET COMPOUNDED 


Endorsed by Lord Burghley 


Those at present in composition 
veals 
lambs 
porks 
bacon flitches 


muttons fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
veals 

lambs 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
bacon flitches 


stirks 

lambs 

geese Coarse 
capons coarse 
hens coarse 
pullets coarse 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
muttons lean 
lambs 


veals 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs fat 
veals 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs 


muttons fat 
porks 
stirks 
lambs 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
muttons lean 
lambs 


Nov. 1588 


50 
120 


2 


3 


40 


20 
200 


30 
200 
+0 
300 


40 
200 
60 


30 
300 


20 doz. 
20 doz. 
30 doz. 
50 doz. 


40 
300 
300 
300 


65 


50 
500 
400 

50 


50 
600 
400 


200 
40 
40 

200 


90 
200 


35 
200 


200 





Stafford 


Derby 


Nottingham 


*Cheshire 


Lancaster 


Salop 


ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


TABLE 


*Romney Marsh 


I1—Continued 


oxen lean 
muttons lean 


oxen lean 
muttons lean 


oxen lean 
muttons lean 


oxen lean 


oxen lean 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs 

veals 


oxen lean 


40 
200 


40 
200 


20 
200 


20 
40 
20 
200 
+00 
20 


40 


Counties which have compounded and have now broken 


Gloucester 


Worcester 


Wiltshire 


Marshland 


York 


Dorset 


Middlesex 


Oxford 


oxen fat 
muttons 
lambs 


oxen fat 
muttons 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
stirks 
lambs 


oxen fat 
muttons 
lambs 


oxen lean 
muttons lean 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs 

stirks 

bacon flitches 


oxen fat 
lambs 
veals 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs 


Shires which have not yet compounded 


Suffolk 
Surrey 
Essex 
Cornwall 
Devon 


* Composition broken. 





Norfolk 
Cambridge 
Berkshire 
Kent 
Hereford 


20 
200 
200 


20 
100 


10 
200 
10 
200 


10 
200 
100 


500 


20 
200 
600 

20 

20 


10 
60 
60 


20 
300 
200 
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APPENDIX 


TABLE III 
A BOOK OF ALL SUCH SHIRES AS HAVE ALREADY COMPOUNDED 
for beef, muttons, lambs, veals, porks, bacons, wheat, etc. 
State Papers Domestic, Elizabeth, ccxl, no. 130. (probable date 1591) 





Leicester oxen fat 20 Nov. 60s. apiece 50 
muttons fat 15 Jan. 7s. apiece 200 
muttons fat Palm Monday 7s. apiece 250 
muttons fat Palm Monday 9s. 6d. apiece 50 
muttons fat 10 days after Easter 9s. 6d. apiece 100 
lambs 20 July 12d. apiece 200 
lambs 15 August 12d. apiece 200 
i 
| Northampton oxen fat 20 Dec. 60s. apiece 40 
muttons fat 10 Nov. 4s. 8d. apiece 300 
muttons for store 31 July 3s. 4d. apiece 300 
lambs fat 31 July 12d. apiece 200 
lambs fat 15 Aug. 12d. apiece 100 
Buckingham oxen fat 20 May £4 apiece 50 
i muttons fat 20 Jan. 6s. 8d. apiece 250 
; muttons fat 10 May 6s. 8d. apiece 250 
| lambs fat 30 June 12d. apiece 400 
' veals fat 26 April 3s. 4d. apiece 50 
wheat 6s. 8d. the quarter 300 quarters 
: Bedford oxen fat 1 Dec. 60s. apiece 30 
muttons fat 1 Dec. 4s. 8d. apiece 200 
lambs fat 1 June 12d. apiece 300 
veals fat 1 June 3s. 4d. apiece 40 
j Lincoln Lindsey oxen fat 10 Oct. 60s. apiece 20 
' oxen fat 14 days after Easter 60s. apiece 20 
muttons fat 10 Oct. 4s. 8d. apiece 400 
Lincoln Holland oxen fat 20 Dec. 60s. apiece 10 
: oxen fat Palm Monday 60s. apiece 10 
j muttons fat 20 Dec. 4s. 8d. apiece 100 
muttons fat Palm Monday 4s. 8d. apiece 100 
Lincoln Keveston oxen fat 31 Oct. 60s. apiece 10 
oxen fat Palm Monday 60s. apiece 10 
muttons fat 31 Oct. 4s. 8d. apiece 200 
Hampshire stirks 1 Nov. 3s. 4d. apiece 30 
lambs fat 10 June 12d. apiece 300 
poultry to be delivered at Alton 
within 20 days warning: 
geese Coarse 20 doz. 
i capons coarse 20 doz 
i hens coarse 30 doz. 
} pullets coarse 50 doz 
wheat 6s. 8d. the quarter 400 quarters 
; Huntingdon muttons fat 12 Oct. 4s. 8d. apiece 160 
muttons fat ‘ Easter eve 4s. 8d. apiece 40 
stirks fat 1 Nov. 4s. apiece 40 
porks fat 28 Nov. 3s. 4d. apiece 40 
lambs fat ; 15 June 12d. apiece 200 
Sussex oxen fat 1 Nov. 60s. apiece 40 
muttons fat Jan. 3s. apiece 200 
lambs fat 1 July 12d. apiece 200 
veals fat 20 June 3s. 4d. apiece 50 
porks fat 1 Dec. 3s. 4d. apiece 50 
bacon without gammons 1 Jan. 12d. the flitch 60 flitches 
wheat 6s. 8d. the quarter 250 quarters 
Hertford veals 1 June 3s. 4d. apiece 50 
lambs fat 20 June 12d. -apiece 120 
porks fat 20 Nov. 4s. apiece 30 
bacon between Christmas 
& Shrovetide 12d. a flitch 40 flitches 
wheat 6s. 8d. the quarter 400 quarters 









Rutland 


The Isle of Ely 


Romney Marsh 


*Somerset 


*Gloucester 


Worcester 


Warwick 


*Marshland 


FY ork 
*D 


rset 


*Wiltshire 


*Middlesex (part of) 


Stafford 


*Shropshire 


*Oxford 


Derby 


Nottingham 


*Cheshire 


Lancashire 


_* Entry cancelled. 


TABLE 


muttons fat 
muttons fat 


veals fat 
veals fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs fat 
lambs fat 
veals fat 


oxen fat 
oxen fat 
muttons fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 


oxen fat 

muttons fat 
muttons for store 
lambs fat 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs fat 


oxen for store 
muttons for store 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
lambs 

stirks fat 
bacon flitches 


oxen fat 
muttons fat 
stirks fat 
lambs fat 


oxen fat 


oxen well stricken for store 
muttons well stricken for store 


oxen well stricken for store 
oxen fat 

muttons fat 

lambs fat 


wheat 


oxen well stricken for store 
mutton well stricken for store 


oxen well stricken for store 
muttons well stricken for store 


oxen well stricken for store 


oxen well stricken for store 


WOODWORTH: PURVEYANCE FOR THE ROYAL 


I11—Continued 


3 Feb. 


20 days after Easter 


1 July 
8 July 


20 July 
20 May 
20 May 

1 Aug. 
20 Aug. 


10 Jan. (or within 
14 days after) 
10 April (or within 
14 days after) 

10 Jan. 


14 Feb. 
2 Dec. 
15 July 


1 Feb. 
1 April 


26 Oct. 
26 Oct. 
15 July 

1 July 


10 June 
10 June 
1 July 


10 May 
10 April 


10 July 
10 July 
10 May 

1 Nov. 
10 Jan. 


1 July 
1 July 
1 Oct. 
6 June 


1 July 


1 May 
10 April 


10 May 


20 Aug. 
20 Aug. 
20 June 


10 May 
10 April 


10 May 
10 April 


10 May 


10 May 


Dp n 


Or Ww 
u 


nN 


60s. 
6s. 


66s. 


66s. 


60s. 


Ss. 


12d. 


60s. 


Js. 


60s. 


ds. 
3s. 


12d. 


60s. 
5s. 


12d. 


50s. 
4s. 


60s. 


ts. 


12d. 


JS. 


12d. 


60s. 


5s. 
6s. 
12d. 


60s. 


53s. 


4s. 


53s. 


ds. 


HOUSEHOLD 


apiece 


. apiece 


4d. apiece 
4d. apiece 


apiece 
8d. apiece 
4d. apiece 
8d. apiece 
8d. apiece 
8d. apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
apiece 


apiece 
apiece 


apiece 
8d. apiece 
4d. apiece 
apiece 


apiece 
apiece 


apiece 


apiece 
8d. apiece 


apiece 

8d. apiece 
apiece 
apiece 
per flitch 


apiece 
apiece 

8d. apiece 
apiece 


apiece 


4d. apiece 
8d. apiece 


4d. apiece 


apiece 
8d. apiece 


. apiece 


8d. a quarter 


4d. apiece 
8d. apiece 


4d. apiece 
8d. apiece 


4d. apiece 


4d. apiece 


100 


to eo 
ao 


20 
200 


400 
20 


50 


300 


20 
200 
200 


20 
100 
35 
200 
200 
200 


10 
200 
100 


60 
500 


20 
200 
600 
20 
20 flitches 


10 
200 
10 
200 
10 


40 
200 


40 
20 
300 
200 


200 quarters 


40 
200 


20 
200 


20 


40 
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Berkshire 


Wiltshire 


Essex 


Middlesex 


Kent 


SUCH SHIRES AS HAVE NOT YET COMPOUNDED FOR PROVISIONS 


APPENDIX 


TABLE I1I]—Continued 


SUCH SHIRES AS HAVE COMPOUNDED FOR WHEAT ONLY 
and for no other kind except Romney Marsh in Kent and part of Middlesex 


wheat 
wheat 
wheat 
wheat 
wheat 


6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 
6s. 


8d. the quarter 
8d. the quarter 
8d. the quarter 
8d. the quarter 
8d. the quarter 


Totals of the kinds compounded for: 
765 


oxen 
muttons 
lambs 
veals 


Devonshire 
Cornwall 
Dorsetshire 


Berkshire 
Wiltshire 
Essex 
Kent 

Middlesex 


part comp. 


6100 


3320 
275 


Romney Marsh, ete. comp. 


compounded for 
wheat only 


stirks 
porks 
bacon 
wheat 


70 
120 


400 quarters 
300 quarters 
500 quarters 
200 quarters 
500 quarters 


100 flitches 
3450 quarters 


FOR HER MAJESTY'S HOUSE 


Northumberland 


Cumberland 


Westmoreland 
Bishopric of Durham 
Suffolk and Norfolk 


Cambridgeshire 
Herefordshire 
Anglesey in Wales (?) 


Monmouthshire 


PROVISIONS WANTING FOR THE FULL SERVICE OF HER MAJESTY'S HOUSE 


to be had out of the shires not compounded with: 


beefs 135 

muttons 2100 

lambs - 4680 
TABLE IV 


25,295. 


7 James I, a book of compositions 


Oxen 


Leicester 
Cornwall 
Lincoln Lindsey 
Warwick 


Lincoln Keveston 


Sussex 
Norfolk 
Bedford 
Northampton 
Lincoln Holland 
Somerset 
Gloucester 
Essex 

Devon 
Buckingham 
Hereford 
Worcester 
Kent 
Wiltshire 
Oxford 

York 
Lancaster 
Salop 
Stafford 
Derby 
Cheshire 
Nottingham 
Total 


40 
10 
40 
35 
20 
40 
10 
30 
40 
20 
100 
10 
20 
10 
50 
18 
20 
40 
15 
10 
110 
40 
40 
40 
40 
25 
20 
893 


£ 


120 
40 
120 
105 
60 
120 
40 
90 
120 
60 
333 
40 
80 
40 
200 
72 
80 
160 
60 
40 
275 
106 
106 
106 
106 
66 
53 
2,802 


13 
13 
13 
13 
13 


A NOTE OF THE SEVERAL KINDS COMPOUNDED FOR in the office of 
the acatry, with the king’s money due for the same 


British Museum, Additional MSS. 


d. 


CO ee ee 


M 


veals 
porks 


bacon 


utton 
Leicester 


1725 


180 


250 flitches 


TABLE 


Lincoln Lindsey 


Huntingdon 
*Warwick 


Lincoln Keveston 


Essex 
*Northampton 
Devon 
Bedford 
Gloucester 


Lincoln Holland 


Sussex 
Somerset 
Buckingham 
Rutland 
Kent 
Wiltshire 
Norfolk 
Worcester 
Oxford 
Derby 
Nottingham 
Stafford 
Dorset 
Berkshire 
*Warwick 
*Northampton 
Total 


* [sic]. 


IV— Continued 


600 
+00 
200 
200 
200 
300 
300 
150 
200 
200 
200 
200 
100 
500 


235 
93 
46 
+6 
+6 

100 
70 
50 
+6 
66 
+6 
60 
33 

166 
65 

133 
66 
66 
66 
66 
+6 
46 
46 

100 
50 
33 
50 

1,946 


13 
13 
13 


13 
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WOODWORTH: PURVEYANCE FOR THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD 


TABLE IV—Continued TABLE I\V—Continued 
£ es dd. £ s d. 
Stirks Porks 
Worcester 20 10 Suffolk 60 20 
Wiltshire 20 10 Essex 100 33 6 8 
Gloucester 40 20 Huntingdon 40 6 13 4 
Hampshire 30 100 Oxford 50 16 13 4 
Huntingdon 40 8 Nottingham 30 6 
Oxford 10 100 Hertford 30 6 
Norfolk & Suffolk 60 30 Total 310 88 13 4 
Northampton 10 100 
Wales 170 85 Bacon 
Total 400 178 flitches 
Kent 100 100 
Veals Suffolk 40 40 
Suffolk 300 100 Essex 30 60 
Essex 300 100 Hertford 40 40 
Middlesex 140 57 6 8 Sussex 60 60 
Buckingham 50 8 6 8 Cambridge 20 20 
Surrey 76 25 6 8 Surrey 10 10 
Wiltshire 40 13 6 8 Total 300 16 10 
Northampton 30 10 
Oxford 20 6 13 4 Boars 
Hertford 50 8 6 8 Suffolk 6 4 
Bedford 40 6 13 4 Northampton 4 53. 4 
Ely & Cambridge 85 17. 10 Essex 6 4 
Kent 50 16 13 4 Kent 6 4 
Berkshire 50 16 13 4 Berkshire + 53. 4 
Tota! 1,231 386 16 8 Total 26 17 6 8 
TABLE V 
A NOTE OF THE COMPOSITIONS DELIVERED INTO THE OFFICE OF THE POULTRY AND SCALDINGHOUSE, ANNO SEPTIMO 
green geese coarse geese coarse capons coarse hens coarse pullets coarse chickens lambs at 
Shires doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. doz. 12d. apiece 
Huntingdon 10 10 20 40 60 @ 1d. 200 
Ely 30 
Warwick 5 20 20 20 200 
Leicester 20 30 40 20 @ 1d. 400 
Oxford 10 10 10 30 100 @ 1d. 200 
Essex 5 10 30 40 150 @ 2d. 1200 
Buckingham 10 20 20 20 100 @ 1d. 400 
Surrey 5 16 10 30 100 @ 1d. 50 
Cambridge 10 10 20 20 100 @ 2d. 
Hertford 5 10 20 30 100 @ 2d. 120 
Berkshire 10 10 10 30 100 @ 2d. 200 
*Suffolk 20 80 80 100 @ 2d. 
Northampton 10 10 50 100 @ 2d. 300 
Wiltshire 16 40 100 @ 2d. 200 
Norfolk 10 80 80 50 @ 2d. 150 
Southampton 20 20 30 50 300 
Bedford 10 30 50 30 @ 1d. 300 
Middlesex 20 10 20 20 40 @ 2d. 
Gloucester 10 30 100 @ 2d. 250 
Kent 5 10 30 50 120 @ 2d. 1300 
Romney Marsh 400 
Dorset 500 
Worcester 150 
Total 20 doz. @ 125 doz. @ 252 doz. @ 470 doz. @ 750 doz. @ 1470 doz. @ 1d. in 6820 @ 12d. 
12d. apiece 4d. apiece 4d. apiece 2d. apiece 13d. apiece 6 shires @ 2d. in apiece 
11 shires 
* 40 barrels of salt butter from Suffolk @ 45s. the barrel; 800 Ibs. of butter weekly from Essex; 30 Ibs. daily from Middlesex; 


making a total of 7,550 Ibs. and 40 barrels. 
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Shires 
Nortolk 
Suffolk 
Cambridge 
Essex 
Hampshire 
Hertford 
Kent 
Middlesex 
Oxford 
Wiltshire 
Buckingham 
Sussex 
Surrey 

Total 


Wax 
1200 Ibs. 
600 It ys. 


1800 Ibs. 


Monmouthshire 
Glamorganshire 
Brecknock 
Carnarvan 
Montgomery 
Merioneth 
Carmarthon 


TABLE VI 


List OF EXPENSES OF THE HOUSEHOLD ACCORDING TO YEARS 


200 
100 

40 
500 
400 
+00 
500 
200 
200 
300 


2840 


(given in pounds, omitting shillings and pence) 


From Enrolled House- 
hold Accounts 
E 351: 1795 


£ 

1559-1560 

1560-1561 50,812 
1561-1562 49,868 
1562-1563 42,401 
1563-1564 46,160 
1564-1565 44,932 
1565-1566 45,578 
1566-1567 40,754 
1567-1568 40,303 
1568-1569 40,635 
1569-1570 40,619 
1570-1571 41,217 
1571-1572 41,719 
1572-1573 40,601 
1573-1574 49,968 
1574-1575 45,750 
1575-1576 46,013 
1576-1577 43,633 
1577-1578 45,341 
1578-1579 45,023 
1579-1580 45,111 
1580-1581 46,421 
1581-1582 48,489 


4, no. 6 
£ 
46,804 
44,828 


45,249 
41,592 
40,510 
42,534 
42,505 
43,010 
43,337 
43,372 
44,040 
47,309 
43,654 
47,905 
45,716 
45,094 
43,750 
44,609 
44,930 
43,910 
49,051 
49,298 


wheat quarters 


APPENDIX 
TABLE V—Continued 


coal loads 


Stirks out of Wales 


20 
20 
15 
15 
20 
10 


15 


From Lansdowne MSS. 


billets loads 


200 
200 
400 550 
100 200 
400 
250 
400 150 
1750 1100 
Flint 
Denbigh 
Pembroke 
Radnor 
Cardigan 
Anglesey 
Total 


1582-1583 
1583-1584 
1584-1585 
1585-1586 
1586-1587 
1587-1588 
1588-1589 
1589-1590 
1590-1591 
1591-1592 
1592-1593 
1593-1594 
1594-1595 
1595-1596 
1596-1597 
1597-1598 
1598-1599 
1599-1600 
1600-1601 
1601-1602 
1602-1603 


350 


10 
15 
10 
10 
10 
10 
180 


talewood loads 


faggots loads 


1000 


900 
1900 


TABLE VI—Contimued 


From Enrolled House- 


hold Accounts 
E 351: 1795 
£ 
46,074 
44,740 
45,183 
47,056 
53,453 
48,152 
47,816 
49,389 
48,873 
47,467 
47,077 
45,965 
48,395 
43,215 
45,391 
47,767 
42,817 
42,541 
44,483 
44,375 


From Lansdowne MSS. 
4, no. 6 
£ 
43,586 
Lansd. MSS. 4, no. 6 
gives costs for the 
first 25 yrs. only. 


The difference between the totals given in the Lansd. MSS. 4, 
no. 6 and those on the enrolled household accounts E 351: 1795 
may be explained by the book-keeping methods of the greencloth. 
It arises from differing ‘‘sales” and “remainders.” 








Instead of presenting a complete bibliography in 
which is listed every work consulted in the course of 
the foregoing study, I have compiled a short critical 
bibliography. Every printed work to which I am di- 
rectly indebted, although not listed here, is acknowl- 
edged by footnote in the course of the text. 

The major sources for this study are the manuscript 
collections of England in both public and private ar- 
chives. Lord Burghley’s papers in the Lansdowne 
MSS. at the British Museum, in the State Papers Do- 
mestic at the Public Record Office, and in the collec- 
tion of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House 
provide the most important source of information. 
The manuscript collections of the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Duke of Rutland, the board of greencloth, and the 
City of London are next in importance. In the list 
which follows the manuscripts are grouped according 
to the places where they are deposited. 


MANUSCRIPTS IN PUBLIC ARCHIVES 
I. IN tHE BritisH Museum 


1. Lansdowne MSS. Lord Burghley’s papers comprise 
the first 121 volumes. Included in them are documents 
relating to the administration of the queen's household, 
protests against purveyors, and notes on the progress 
of compounding. In the later volumes of the Lans- 
downe collection are found the papers of Sir Julius 
Caesar which yield information on details of household 
administration and supplement the volume of his house- 
hold papers in the Public Record Office. 


2. Harleian MSS. 


No. 293. A collection of treatises on the household 
compiled in the seventeenth century. Here 
is to be found a copy of the household book 
made in the forty-third year of Elizabeth's 
reign. 

No. 589. Miscellaneous household papers probably as- 
sembled by Sir Simonds D’Ewes, some of 
which are annotated by Burghley. They in- 
clude a list of acatry supplies furnished by 
composition (1594), an estimate of the 
amount saved by composition (1595), ex- 
cerpts from the book of diet to show how 
much might be saved if the queen were to 
dismiss some of her retinue (1581), how 
much prices had increased (1566-1574, 1546- 
1573), how many supplies not authorized by 
the book of diet were being used. 

No. 609. Household papers, annotated by Burghley. 
Excerpts from the book of diet to show the 
difference between supplies authorized and 
those served in 1571. 

No. 642. “Basilica CEconomia.” A manuscript book 
of household ordinances prepared for Sir 
Simonds D'Ewes. 

No. 703. A letter book with information about local 
affairs in Sussex. 
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No. 1877. Papers on local affairs in Sussex, contain- 
ing an imperfect copy of the composition 
signed in 1586. 

Additional MSS. 

Nos. 2644, 2651 (Egerton MSS.). The Barrington Pa- 
pers, containing the record of negotiations 
for a composition in 1593. 

No. 25,084. Assessment of the parishes of the west 
part of the county of Northampton for the 
composition for the king’s household in 1 
Edward VI. 

No. 25,295. Book of shires compounding for provision 
of the household, 7 James I. 

No. 34,320. A book pertaining to household matters, 
chiefly from 1578 to 1585. At one time it 
belonged to William Cholmeley, cofferer of 
Princess Mary's household, but later it seems 
to have been handed down to one of the 
clerks of the kitchen. Whoever was the 
scribe in Elizabeth’s day, he took his duties 
lightly, seldom finishing an account but usu- 
ally finding time to insert humorous remarks. 
\mong the miscellaneous entries are: an ac- 
count of arrearages in certain offices (1580), 
the account of J. Woodford, clerk of the 
pantry (1583), tables of weights and meas- 
ures, a receipt for marmalade, and directions 
for preparing the household account. 


Stowe MSS. 

No. 832. Assessment of the parishes of Colchester for 
the composition 1595, 1599. 

Cottonian MSS. 


Vespasian C XIV. A number of manuscripts on house- 
hold matters. The most interesting are: no. 
116, rules for promotion to the board of 
greencloth, and no. 205, the cofferer’s account 
for 1561. 


THE Pusriic Recorp Orrice, LoNpoN 


. State Papers Domestic. Here are to be found records 


of negotiations for composition, lists of counties in com- 
position, reports on household administration, and ac- 
counts of the cost of provisioning the household. In the 
series beginning S. P. 38, no. 1 are doquet books of 
warrants where a few purveyors’ commissions are re- 
corded. 


. Records of the lord steward’s department. At the time 


of the civil war the records of this department were 
scattered; but, as Professor Newton has shown,! many 
had been lost before that time. In fact the board of 
greencloth had never kept a continuous series cf records 
over a long period of time. Periodically entry books or 
registers were kept in which were recorded executive 
orders, price agreements, and household rules. Two of 
these books for the period before the civil war are ex- 
tant. They are referred to in this study as Board of 
Greencloth Records I and II and are classified at the 
Public Record Office as L. S. 13/168 2 and L. S. 13/169. 


1 Newton, A. P., A list of the records of the greencloth extant 


in 1610, English Historical Review 34: 237-241, 1919, 


* Formerly classified as L. S. 13/226. 
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The first volume, which covers the years 1598-1630, was 
probably begun at the direction of the “lords in’ com- 
mission for household causes.” An earlier volume,® 
“the old book of remembrance made 30 Henry VIII,” 
was listed among the greencloth records in 1610. More- 
over, it is likely that some of this register was copied 
and later printed with the Additions to the Ordinances 
at Eltham, Household Ordinances, 208-227. The rea- 
son for making this assumption is that the entries 
printed there are similar to those recorded in Board of 
Greencloth Records I and II. 

Two other books in the lord steward’s department 
are valuable for the study of purveyance. The first is 
a seventeenth century copy of papers relating to the 
household, L. S. 13/279. Among them is a table of 
savings made possible by composition in the time of 
James I. The second book, L. S. 13/280, the house- 
hold Papers of Sir Julius Caesar, has a number of im- 
portant documents such as: tables showing the in- 
creased cost of provisions and the greater quantity of 
provisions required in the time of James I, the record 
of compounding with the grocers, the story of the 
dealings with the brewers, and the account of Eliza- 
beth’s efforts to reform the household in the last year 
of her reign. 

3. Chancery records, the crown office. After 1595 the 
clerks of the crown recorded purveyors’ commissions 
in books classified as Index 4208 and 4209. 

4. Exchequer records. The queen’s remembrancer, E 101. 
Here are to be found miscellaneous records such as 
brewers’ account books (431, no. 15; 522, nos. 16, 17; 
523, nos. 1-8), a book of ordinary of Mary's household 
(428, no. 17), an account of poultry served by Wind- 
redge and Borden, the fine purveyors (432, no. 9), a 
few comptrollers’ accounts for Edward VI, Mary. and 
Elizabeth, some of which were left unfinished (426, nos. 
1, 11, 12, 15; 428, no. 3: 429, no. 7: 430, no. 13). 

The queen’s remembrancer, E 159. In these records 
is a copy of a lease of the customs granted to John 
Swinnerton (414, no. 97). * 

The lord treasurer’s remembrancer, E 351. Here are 
to be found the enrolled household accounts, the declared 
account of the cofferer of the household (E 351, no. 
1795). 


III]. In tHe GuILpHALL, Lonpon 


1. Letter Books, records of the proceedings of the court of 
common council and the court of aldermen. 

2. Journals, records of the court of common council. 

3. Repertories, records of the court of aldermen. The Let- 
ter Books of the sixteenth century duplicate some of 
the material in the Journals and Repertories, but the 
Letter Books are fair copies whereas the other two are 
“roughly made.” 

4. Remembrancia (1579-1664), nine volumes of corre- 
spondence between the monarch, the privy council, and 
the city officers (for index see Analytical Inder, Re- 
membrancia, London, 1878). 


IV. In tHE HuntINGTON LiprARyY, SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 


1. Ellesmere MSS., the papers of Sir Thomas Egerton, 

afterwards Lord Ellesmere, who became lord keeper in 

1596. Here are to be found several lists of purveyors’ 

commissions for the end of Elizabeth’s reign. 

® There are several references to an earlier volume. In Nov. 

1602 the queen ordered the officers of the greencloth to “search 

and collect [information] out of all ancient and late books of 

record in their custody” (Board of Greencloth Records I, f. 

8 d.). In 1582 Anthony Crane referred to a “book of remem- 
brances in the countinghouse” (Lansd. MSS. 34, no. 32). 


IIT. 


VI. 


II. 
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. Stowe MSS., Temple Papers. Among these are many 


papers referring to local affairs in Buckinghamshire, an 
assessment of three hundred for the composition in 1598, 
purveyors’ receipts, and rules for cart-taking. 

Hastings MSS. There are numerous references to pur- 
veyance in Leicestershire in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury. 


MANUSCRIPTS IN PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
MSS. of the Duke of Buccleuch (referred to as Buccleuch 
MSS.). Among these are nine volumes of papers refer- 
ring to Northamptonshire in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Many of the papers belonged to Sir Edward 
Montagu who was knighted in 1568 and served as justice 
of the peace, deputy lieutenant, and sheriff of the county. 
He took charge of the assessment lists for the eastern half 
of the shire and kept a record of composition taxes. His 
papers give the most complete information available on the 
steps taken by the justices of the peace to carry out a 
composition agreement. 

MSS. of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. There are two vol- 
umes of correspondence containing papers closely related 
to the matter in the Buccleuch MSS. 

MSS. of the Duke of Rutland at Belvoir Castle (referred 
to as Belvoir MSS.). There are fourteen volumes of let- 
ters and papers and several boxes of supplementary docu- 
ments on affairs of Derbyshire in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. These manuscripts provide information 
on local assessment, on popular opposition to compounding, 
and on methods used by the government to enforce its 
policy. 

MSS. of the Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield House (re- 
ferred to as Salisbury MSS.). Among the papers of Lord 
Burghley are lists of purveyors’ commissions and reports 
on purveyance in Hertfordshire. 

MSS. of Lord Sackville at Knole. These supply informa- 
tion about grocery and wine compositions in the late six- 
teenth and the early seventeenth centuries. 

MSS. of the Most Worshipful Company of Grocers, Lon- 
don. The records of the grocers’ company are among 
the finest belonging to the city companies. From the 
Calendar of the Orders of the Court of Assistants, the 
Index of Freemen, the Quires of Wardens’ Accounts, and 
the Lists of Wardens, it is possible to learn of the negotia- 
tions between the household and the city merchants. 
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SECONDARY WORKS 


. On PurVEYANCE 


Bray, Wittiam. 1787. An account of the obsolete office of 
purveyor to the king’s household. Archacologia 8: 329- 
362. 

PuHItipps, FABIAN. 

1663. 


1661. Ligeancia Lugens. London. 
The Antiquity, Legality, Reason, Duty, and 


Necessity of Pracemption and pourveyance for the King. 
(Referred to in the footnotes as Purveyance). 


London. 

1664. 

Sears, L. M. 
beth. 


Mistaken Recompense. London. 
1916. Purveyance in England under Eliza- 
Jour. Polit. Econ. 24: 755-774. 


The principal studies on purveyance have been made by the 
three writers listed above. Fabian Philipps, who lived at the 
time of the Restoration and was a zealous partisan of the Stuart 
cause, wrote three books in impassioned defence of purveyance. 
He argued that purveyance had been sanctioned by God. AI- 
though Philipps pleads a special cause, his work is useful to the 
modern student because he consulted some of the lord steward’s 
records which have since been lost. 

The second writer to study the subject was William Bray, 
who during the second halt of the eighteenth century was a 
member of the board of greencloth. He studied the documents 
of the household and took steps to preserve the few which re- 
mained. In 1787 he read a paper on purveyance before the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. This is the first study of the old method 
of provisioning the household. The author took his material 
from the board of greencloth records quoting from them freely. 
He surveys the system of purveyance from earliest times to its 
abolition in 1661. 

The third writer, L. M. Sears, who wrote in 1916, pointed 
out many facts about composition for purveyance and discovered 
all that could be learned from printed sources alone. His work 
provided a useful point of departure for the present study. 


Il. ON THE HovusEHOLD 
CuHampers, E. K. 
Oxford, Clarendon. 
Dietz, F. C. 1918. Finances of Edward VI and Mary. 
Smith College Studies in History 3 (2). 
1923. The Exchequer in Elizabeth’s Reign. 
College Studies in History 8 (2). 
1932. English Public Finance 
Century. 
Newton, A. P. 1924. Tudor Reforms in the Royal House- 
hold, Tudor Studies, ed. R. W. Seton-Watson. London, 
Longmans. 


1923. The Elisabethan Stage. 4 v. 


Smith 


1558-1641. N. 


be 


These are the most useful secondary works for studying the 
organization of the Tudor household. Sir E. K. Chambers has 
provided a full description of the set-up of the household. Pro- 
fessor Dietz has analyzed the financial problems, and Professor 
Newton has studied the reforms of Henry VIII, upon which 
Elizabeth’s ministers based their policy of household administra- 
tion. 
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Rowe, John, 33 
Rushes, 7, 70 
Russell, Edward, 50, 65 
Rutland, 78, 80, 81 
Rutland, William, 65 
Rye, 64 


Sacheverell, Sir Henry, 39 

Sackville, Thomas, Lord Buckhurst, 15, 
33, 43, 61 

St. John’s College (Oxford), tenants of, 
36 

St. Paul's, tenants of the Dean of, 36 
prebendary of, 62 
Mr. Dean of, 73 

Salop (Shropshire), 78, 80, 81 

Salt, 7, 29, 65n 

Sandwich, 61 

Sayescourt, 62 

Scaldinghouse, 7, 82 

Scullery, 7, 29, 69-72 

Shelly, “Mr. Shelly's Book,” 12n 

Sheriff, Lawrence, 59 

Sion, 10, 58 

Skegge, Edward, 53-54, 67-69 

Skidmore, Erasmus, 30, 5 

Sleadd, Henry, 65 

Smythe, “Mr. Customer,” 60 

Somers, John, 69 

Somerset, Lord Protector, 19-21, 40 

Somerset, Charles, 74 

Somersetshire, 41, 47n, 78, 80, 81 

Southampton, 57, 61 

Southis, William, 51 

Southwark, 63 

Spicery, 7, 10, 11, 15, 55, 58-62, 72, 73 

Spices, 7, 53, 58-62 

Stable, 29, 40, 46, 49, 52, 72, 74-75 

Staffordshire, 41n, 77, 78, 80, 81 

Staines, 63 

Stapers, William, 59n, 61 

Stapleford, Henry, 69 

Stapleford, John, 30, 69 

Statutes on purveyance, 4, 5, 18-25, 28. 
31, 33n, 34, 37n, 40, 53 

Staunton, John, 73 

Steward, Lord, 7, 8, 16, 21, 25, 67 

Stirks, 44 

Stockfish, 63 

Sugar, 53, 59-60 

Suffolk, 55, 62n, 67, 74, 78, 81-83 

Surrey, 41, 46, 69, 74, 77, 78, 82, 83 

Survey of pastures, 20, 39, 47, 48, 52 

Sussex, 43, 54, 55, 69, 73, 74, 78, 79, 81- 
83 

Swinnerton, John, 56-57 


Talewood, 69, 70, 83 

Tallies, 10, 18, 30, 32 

Thames, river, 74 

Thinne (Thynne), Sir John, 12n, 42 

Thompson, James, 73 

Tithingman, 19 

Tompkins, John, 62 

Tottenham Court, 62 

Treasurer, Lord, see Cecil, William, Lord 
Burghley 

Treasurer of the household, 8, 9, 15, 17, 

25; 24 

see also Knollys, Sir Francis 
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Treberie, John, 34 
Turner, Hercules, 55 
Tutbury, 74, 75 
Twentyman, John, 62 


Undertakers for the composition, 50-52, 


65, 69 


“Veals,” 44-46, 62, 77-82 
Venise mn, 62 


Watery, 8, 11 

Waight, George, 55 
Wales, 41, 42, 50, 81-83 
Waltham, 74, 75 

Walton, Christopher, 50, : 
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Warde, R., 10, 59 

Warden, Robert, 69 

Warrant, 70, 71 

Warwickshire, 41n, 77, 78, 80-82 
Wax, 7, 29, 38, 52, 53, 58-62, 77, 83 
Weald, 69, 73 

Weblen, Wassell, 58 

Weldon, T., 10, 122 

Weller, John, 69 

Weller, Samuel, 69 

Westchester, 61 

Westmoreland, 35, 36, 81 


Wheat, 5, 36, 40, 44-46, 49, 52, 54-55, 7 


81, 83 
Wheatley, William, 71 
Wheeler, John, 70 
Whitehall, 70, 71n 


Whitestaves, 8, 17, 21 

Widupp, Thomas, 70 

Wiltshire, 36, 41n, 42, 44. 47n. 5 
74, 78, 80-83 

Windredge, Henry, 23, 68, 69 

Windsor, 70, 74, 75 

Wine, 14, 29, 53, 55-57 

Wood, 7, 12, 18, 54, 69-70 

Woodmongers, 54, 70, 73 

Woodward, William, 65 

Woodyard, 7, 29, 69-70, 72 

Worcestershire, 47n, 50, 78, 80-82 

Wright, Richard, 72 

Wroth, Robert, 23, 25 


Yardley, Richard, 58 
Yorkshire, 41n, 49n, 78, 80, 81 





